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CHAPTER  I 

A  LETTER  FROM   ELIZABETH 

EDIE  WORTHINGTON  had  driven  down  in  the 
old  buggy  to  "  The  Store  " — which  served  also 
as  Post  Office — to  collect  the  mail.  But  the 
mail-car  was  late,  and  Edie  sat  in  the  buggy 
outside  the  small  galvanized  iron  building,  talking  to 
Mrs.  Caley. 

"You  expecting  something  by  the  English  mail, 
Mrs.  Worthington?  It's  due  up  to-day." 

The  faintest  flush  mounted  in  Edie's  thin,  colourless 
face,  but  her  manner  was  elaborately  indifferent  as  she 
nodded.  "My  sister  often  sends  papers — Sketches  and 
Taller s." 

"Oh,  papers,  yes,"  returned  the  postmistress,  "I 
meant  letters.  Your  sister  don't  write  very  often, 
does  she?  It  must  be  nearly  a  year  since  she  wrote 
last." 

"She's  been  away  for  so  long,  and  I  was  only  a 
child  when  she  went  to  England,"  answered  Edie 
Worthington,  evenly.  If  she  resented  Mrs.  Caley's 
knowledge  of,  and  comments  upon,  her  correspondence, 
she  had  enough  sense  not  to  make  this  resentment 
plain.  For  "Caley's" — or  "The  Store" — was  the 
news  centre  for  the  whole  Moanatapu  district;  and 
though  Mrs.  Caley  might  take  an  undue  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  sheep-farmers  whose  homes  were  set  in 
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amongst  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  valley, 
this  interest  at  least  was  a  thoroughly  friendly  and 
kindly  one.  Mrs.  Caley  was  nothing  if  not  friendly. 
Good  nature  and  goodwill  seemed  to  radiate  from  her, 
and  to  shine  upon  all  alike:  on  the  Trevelyans  who 
lived  higher  up  nearer  the  Lake,  who'd  lost  their  place 
(by  which  was  meant  their  big  sheep-station)  up  the 
coast  during  the  slump,  and  who  had  come  inland  and 
started  once  more  on  a  very  small  and  humble  scale 
at  Omahu;  on  the  roadman  whose  camp  was  just 
across  the  river;  on  the  Maoris  from  the  Pah;  on  the 
Worthingtons  who  she  knew  were  now  having  a  hard 
fight  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  mortgage;  on  the 
driver  of  the  mail-car  which  came  up  the  forty  miles 
from  Opoumata  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays;  on  the 
engineer  of  the  newly  started  hydro-electric  works, 
and  the  men  working  on  the  pipe-line;  on  the  tourists 
who  visited  Lake  House  for  fishing  or  deer-stalking 
(though  to  be  truthful,  these  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  flashed  past  Caley's  in  the 
big  service  cars  without  so  much  as  a  bow  or  a  wave  of 
the  hand  to  Mrs.  Caley,  who  stood  to  watch  them  go) ; 
on  shepherds  and  shearers,  drovers  and  rabbiters; 
and,  in  fact,  on  everyone  who  happened  to  call  at  the 
store  to  buy  tea,  flour,  or  saddle-girths,  candles, 
bridles,  or  boots,  tobacco,  trousers,  or  tinned  salmon, 
or  who  came  to  the  Post  Office  to  purchase  stamps,  or 
to  collect  their  mail. 

Mrs.  Caley  was  a  widow  who,  possessing  a  vast 
amount  of  maternal  affection,  and  having  no  children 
of  her  own  on  whom  to  lavish  this  affection,  had 
adopted  three  of  her  sister's  family  when,  some  years 
after  her  brother-in-law  returned,  a  disabled  soldier 
from  the  war,  her  sister  died. 

It  was  a  cold  evening  in  early  spring.  Rain  had 
fallen  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sky  was  still 
overcast.  Under  the  dark  clouds,  the  unpainted  iron 
store  and  dwelling,  with  its  small  patch  of  vegetable 
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garden  under  weeping  willows,  at  the  side;  the  bleak 
hillside  covered  with  dead  fern,  brown  and  grey,  back- 
ing it;  the  array  of  old  tins,  packing  cases,  straw, 
barrels,  bottles,  and  all  sorts  of  useless  lumber  piled  up 
on  the  uneven  patch  of  ground  between  the  verandah 
and  the  road,  presented — if  one  regarded  it  alon 
without  reference  to  the  surrounding  landscape — a 
somewhat  dreary  picture. 

And  it  was  perhaps  typical  of  Edie  Worthington  that 
her  gaze  remained  fixed  upon  the  desolation  of  the  fore- 
ground, rather  than  the  whole  prospect  of  the  valley, 
which,  by  merely  lifting  her  eyes  to  its  beauty,  was 
there  for  her  to  see. 

Across  the  road  from  the  store,  ran — or  rather 
rushed — the  Tapui  river.  Over  its  steep  and  rocky 
bed  it  tore,  foaming  here  in  broken  angry  water,  and 
swirling  greenly  there,  where  for  a  moment  the  swiftly- 
moving  current  found  a  less  precipitous  descent.  "I 
must  hurry,  hurry,  hurry!"  it  seemed  to  sing.  "The 
Lake  two  thousand  feet  above  there,  cupped  in  the 
hollow  of  the  Ranges,  must  have  some  outlet  for  its 
pent-up  waters.  And  I  am  the  only  outlet!  I,  the 
Tapui !  I  must  rush  and  hurry,  foam  and  eddy — hurry, 
hurry,  hurry!" 

Green  and  brown,  dull  purple  and  deep  blue,  under 
the  lowering  sky,  rose  the  ridges,  spurs,  and  plateaux 
up  to  the  ramparts  of  the  line  of  peaks,  guarding  the 
Lake,  and  dominating  the  valley  below. 

Huge  forest  trees — bronzed  birches,  towering 
straight-boled  kahikateas,  lichen-hung  tawas,  full- 
leafed  titokis — clung  here  and  there  in  the  clefts  of 
the  nearer  hills;  and  broad-bladed  flax,  mop-headed 
cabbage  trees,  plumed  toi-toi  and  tree-ferns,  bordered 
the  river  and  the  road,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
creeks  which  foamed  in  waterfalls  down  steep  hill- 
sides, towards  the  hurrying  flood  of  the  Tapui. 

"  The  mail's  late  this  evening,"  went  on  Mrs.  Caley; 
"  but  it'll  be  here  any  minute  now.  I  rang  up  Ryan's 
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to  find  out  where  the  mailman  was.  He  had  a  bit  of 
trouble  on  the  road.  The  glue-pot's  bad  again." 

"  I  thought  they'd  metalled  that." 

"  The  creek  rose  in  that  heavy  rain  last  Wednesday, 
and  washed  it  out  again.  The  roadmen  have  been 
working  at  it  ever  since.  Didn't  you  hear  about  it? " 

Edie  Worthington  shook  her  head.  As  she  and  her 
husband  had  at  the  present  moment  no  business  on  the 
Opoumata  road,  the  fact  of  it  being  bad  for  traffic  was 
not  of  very  vital  interest  to  her.  The  delay  of  the  mail 
was  anno}'ing,  however,  and  she  wished  Mrs.  Caley  would 
not  continue  chattering  to  her.  So  much  hung  upon 
this  English  mail!  Would  Elizabeth  send  the  money? 

It  was  only  as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  against  Joe's 
advice,  that  Edie  had  written,  and  she  was  fair- 
minded  enough  to  realise  that  she  had  very  little 
claim  upon  her  half-sister. 

The  money  which  had  taken  Elizabeth  to  England 
fourteen  years  previously  had  belonged  to  the  first 
Mrs.  Arlen — not  to  Edie's  mother.  And  it  wasn't 
a  large  amount.  It  couldn't  have  brought  Elizabeth 
in  more  than  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year, 
at  the  most.  How  much  did  she  earn  by  her  work  on 
the  stage?  Edie  had  often  wondered  about  this,  for 
Elizabeth  had  never  mentioned  her  salary.  It  wasn't 
likely  to  be  a  great  amount,  she  reflected;  for  she  had 
long  ago  decided  that  as  an  actress,  her  half-sister 
could  be  of  very  little  consequence.  Elizabeth  herself 
had  never,  in  any  of  her  infrequent  letters,  talked  of 
meeting  celebrated  people — lords  or  baronets,  or 
people  of  that  sort.  Nor  was  Elizabeth  Arlen's  por- 
trait ever  published  in  the  Sketch  or  the  Taller,  or  in 
any  of  those  illustrated  papers  which  she  herself  sent 
out  to  New  Zealand.  Dozens  of  portraits  of  actresses 
appeared,  but  never  Elizabeth's.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Edie  was  somewhat  ashamed  of  Elizabeth's  adopted 
profession,  and  never  referred  to  it  in  speaking  of  her — 
which  she  very  seldom  did — to  any  of  her  friends.  She 
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hated  the  idea  of  anyone  knowing  that  her  half-sister 
was  a  "theatrical"!  It  had  a  vaguely  disreputable 
sound  about  it,  that  word  "theatrical"!  And  she 
and  Elizabeth  had  never  been  very  fond  of  one  another 
in  their  younger  days,  so  why  should  Elizabeth  now 
lend  her  the  five  hundred  pounds  she  had  asked  for? 
Beth  certainly  wouldn't  be  likely  to  have  such  a  sum 
lying  idle  in  the  bank;  still  she  might  have  saved 
a  little,  and  if  necessary,  she  could  realise  some  of 
her  inherited  capital.  After  all,  Joe  Worthington  was 
the  first  Mrs.  Aden's  nephew,  and  Elizabeth's  own 
cousin.  That  made  a  double  claim  upon  her  generosity. 
Joe  had  laughed  at  his  wife  for  writing.  The  laugh 
wasn't  one  of  very  great  hilarity  certainly,  for  neither 
she  nor  Joe  had  seen  much  fun  in  anything  during  the 
past  two  years. 

If  they  were  turned  out  of  River  View  what  would 
become  of  them — and  of  Jessie?  Edie's  heart  con- 
tracted suddenly  at  the  thought  of  her  anxious-eyed 
little  daughter. 

Jessie  had  heard  so  much  about  "  bad  times,"  and 
"  the  slump,"  that  at  the  age  of  four  she  had  visualised 
the  slump  as  a  great  monster  moving  down  from  the 
direction  of  the  Lake,  heavily  but  steadily  towards 
them,  on  innumerable  loathly  legs!  a  monster  which 
must  eventually  gobble  them  all  up!  Now,  of  course, 
being  six  years  old  and  almost  grown  up,  she  knew 
better  than  to  believe  in  any  monsters  lurking  in  the 
bushed  ranges  which  surrounded  the  mysterious  and 
vaguely  alluring  Lake.  But  another  horror  had 
arisen!  Her  pale  little  face  would  grow  anxious  and 
frightened  at  the  very  mention  of  the  word  "  mort- 
gagee "!  This  was  a  species  of  demon  bred  in  cities, 
which  in  her  mental  pictures  had  taken  the  place  of 
that  heavy-bodied  animal,  "  the  slump." 

Mrs.  Worthington,  of  course,  had  no  idea  of  all  that 
passed  in  her  little  girl's  mind.  Like  nine  parents  out 
of  ten,  she  and  Joe  discussed  matters  quite  freely 
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before  the  silent  child,  forgetting  the  intense  recep- 
tivity and  impressibility  of  the  very  young. 

"Why  shouldn't  Beth  help  us?"  Edie  had  asked 
her  husband  time  after  time.  "  She's  my  only  living 
relative,  and  she's  your  first  cousin,  too.  You  were 
great  friends  before  she  went  to  England." 

"  I  only  knew  her  as  a  kid.  I  never  saw  her  after 
she  was  fifteen.  I  was  up  on  the  Black's  station  when 
she  left  New  Zealand,"  protested  Joe.  But  Edie  had 
over-ruled  all  his  objections  and  had  written  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  asked  her  outright  for  a  loan  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  That  would  pay  all  the  pressing  debts,  the 
interest  on  the  mortgage,  and  give  them  the  necessary 
capital  to  carry  them  on  until  after  next  shearing. 
They'd  be  all  right  if  they  could  only  hang  on  until 
the  wool  was  sold ! 

"  They're  getting  on  well  up  at  the  pipe-line  I 
believe,"  went  on  Mrs.  Caley.  "  Mr.  Hewlett's  there 
now.  He  did  some  work  down  at  the  Mill  last  year.  I 
expect  you  remember  him.  He's  taken  poor  Hender- 
son's place.  Sad  him  dying,  wasn't  it?  They  was 
discussing  the  hydro-electric  scheme  the  other  day  here 
— Sam  Bridgewell  and  a  few  others — and  they  reckon 
the  big  power-house  should  be  working  in  about  three 
years,  if  all  goes  well.  Then  if  they  get  the  railway 
through  to  Opoumata,  we'll  be  only  forty  miles  from 
a  railway  station.  And  what  with  electric  light — and 
they  say  the  electricity  will  run  the  machines  for  the 
shearing,  and  p'r'aps  we  can  do  our  cooking  with  it — 
why,  we'll  be  feeling  quite  towny,  won't  we?  " 

Mrs.  Worthington  nodded  vaguely.  She  was  not 
listening  to  Mrs.  Caley,  but  busy  with  her  own  thoughts. 
Would  that  letter  come? 

The  hoot  of  a  motor  horn  sounded  from  further  down 
the  valley. 

"  That'll  be  the  mail,"  said  Mrs.  Caley.  "  I'll  have 
to  get  Mr.  Ollie  a  cup  of  tea.  The  cup  that  cheers  but 
not  inebriates,  as  they  say!" 
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"Doesn't  he  go  on  to  Lake  House  now?  "  asked  Edie. 
She  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  but  she  felt  that  she 
must  say  something  in  order  to  conceal  the  acute 
anxiety  which  was  consuming  her. 

"Oh,  no!  the  road's  none  too  good  yet,  and  there 
won't  be  any  visitors  there  for  a  month  or  so."  Mrs. 
Caley  made  no  movement  to  go  and  prepare  the  cup  of 
tea  for  the  mailman,  but  waited  until  the  car — splashed 
with  mud  up  to  the  top  of  the  wind-screen — swung 
round  the  corner  of  the  road,  and  pulled  up  close  beside 
Edie  at  the  verandah. 

"Did  you  bring  up  that  order  I  sent  through  to 
Brent's  for  the  Mangatu  station,  Mr.  Ollie?  They've 
been  ringing  up  all  the  afternoon  about  it." 

"It's  here,"  answered  Ollie  laconically.  He  had  got 
down  from  his  seat,  and  was  unstrapping  the  mud- 
caked  canvas  luggage  carriers  fastened  on  each  side  of 
the  car. 

Would  Mrs.  Caley  never  get  the  mail-bag  and  sort  it 
out?  thought  Edie  desperately. 

The  postmistress  was  still  talking  volubly  to  the 
unresponsive  mailman;  chatting  about  the  state  of  the 
road;  about  Ryan's  losses  during  the  lambing;  about 
the  small  Maori  boy  who  had  been  taken  from  the  Pah 
down  to  the  Opoumata  Hospital  the  week  before. 

"  The  Maoris  are  that  angry  about  his  being  sent  away 
from  the  Pah."  .  .  . 

Would  she  never  cease  this  chatter?  thought  Edie. 
Aloud  she  said:  "  Do  you  think  you  could  give  me  my 
mail,  Mrs.  Caley?  I've  left  Jessie  in  bed  with  a  cold  up 
at  home.  She  doesn't  like  being  alone." 

"Alone,  is  she?"  returned  Mrs.  Caley,  stooping 
leisurely  to  pick  up  the  canvas  mail-bag.  "Haven't 
you  got  old  Tom  with  you  still  ?  " 

"Yes,  he's  still  with  us,"  answered  Edie,  "but  one 
can't  depend  on  him  for  anything — he's  so  slow  and 
stupid — and — Jessie's  a  very  nervous  child.  If  you 
could  just  give  me  my  letters.  .  .  .  " 
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"  Right  you  are,  Mrs.  Worthington !  You  shall  have 
'em  in  two  ticks.  Oh,  didn't  you  bring  me  that  case  of 
china  I  ordered,  Mr.  Ollie?  Brent's  told  me  on  the 
'phone  they'd  be  sure  to  put  it  on  your  car.  There's  no 
depending  on  those  people." 

With  the  mail-bag  in  her  hand  she  entered  into  a  long 
discussion  of  the  business  methods  and  the  amazing 
ineptitude  of  Brent's,  the  big  general  store  in  Opou- 
mata.  At  last,  however,  she  retreated  to  the  Post 
Office  counter  and  emptied  the  canvas  bag  on  to  the 
floor.  Papers,  letters,  and  small  parcels  lay  scattered 
in  all  directions.  "Now  who's  writing  to  the  Colsons 
from  London,  I  wonder? "  she  observed,  turning  one 
letter  over  in  her  hand.  "I've  never  before  known 
them  to  get  any  foreign  letters.  They've  never  talked 
of  English  relatives.  Oh,  I  know!  Florrie  Colson 
had  a  school  friend  that  went  home  last  year.  That'll 
be  it." 

Would  she  never  get  on  with  the  sorting  of  the  letters? 
From  where  Edie  sat  in  the  old  buggy,  she  could  see  one 
large  envelope,  with  the  blue  lines  of  registration 
crossed  upon  it,  lying  face  downwards  upon  the  floor. 
Why  wouldn't  Mrs.  Caley  pick  that  one  up  ?  That  might 
be  the  one  from  Elizabeth!  But  no!  Mrs.  Caley 
picked  up  every  other  letter,  and  every  other  paper,  and 
laboriously  read  out  the  addresses,  with  numerous 
comments  of  her  own;  but  still  that  registered  letter 
lay  face  downwards  on  the  floor.  "  Here's  two  bills  for 
Mr.  Worthington.  Oh !  and  this  small  parcel.  From 
Hichens!  That'll  be  them  stencils  he  was  wanting — 
the  ones  I  couldn't  get  for  him  at  Brent's.  Two  papers 
for  you  from  your  sister — another  bill  for  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton. What's  this?  'Titoki  Tom,  c/o  Mr.  Worthington,' 
that's  old  Tom,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Edie  shortly. 

"  I  never  can  make  out  why  he's  called  Titoki." 

"It's  some  silly  name  Mr.  Trevelyan  gave  him,  I 
believe.  Are  my  letters " 
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"Of  course!  I  remember  now!"  Mrs.  Caley 
nodded  cheerfully.  "  Old  Tom  was  with  the  Trevelyans 
for  years,  wasn't  he?  " 

"I  believe  so."  Edie's  tone  was  getting  appreci- 
ably sharper.  "Aren't  there  any  letters  for  me,  Mrs. 
Caley? " 

"Nothing  at  all,  I'm  afraid!  Blessed  is  he  that 
expecteth  nothing  for  he  shall  not  be  disappointed! 
That's  the  lot ! " 

"  But  there's  one  letter  over  there — look,  on  the  floor 
to  the  right ! " 

"  Bless  my  soul,  so  there  is !  Registered  too ! "  She 
took  it  up  and  gazed  for  some  time  at  the  address. 
Edie  Worthington  felt  that  in  another  moment  she 
should  scream;  but  at  that  instant  Mrs.  Caley  lifted  a 
blandly  smiling  face  to  hers.  "Why,  it's  from  your 
sister  to  you !  and  registered  too !  You'll  have  to  sign 
for  that." 

The  search  for  the  receipt  form  occupied  another  few 
moments,  but  at  last  Edie  had  the  precious  letter  in  her 
hand.  She  had  been  determined  not  to  open  it  in  front 
of  Mrs.  Caley,  and  had  held  out  a  small  canvas  mail- 
bag  into  which  the  postmistress  had  very  reluctantly 
dropped  papers,  parcels,  bills  and  letter.  But  directly 
Edie  Worthington  had  got  well  out  of  sight  of  the  store 
round  the  bend  of  the  road,  she  pulled  up  the  old  horse, 
and  with  fingers  which  in  spite  of  herself  shook  a  trifle, 
she  fumbled  in  the  bag  for  the  big  square  envelope. 
She  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  address — Elizabeth's 
handwriting  was  almost  like  a  man's,  she  had  often 
complained  to  Joe — and  then  she  tore  the  letter  open. 
In  between  the  thick  white  sheets,  was  a  green  crackling 
bank  draft — a  draft  made  out  by  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  in  London,  to  Edith  Worthington,  and  the 
amount  was  for  five  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  surging  tide  of  relief  and  joy  which  flooded  her 
whole  being,  Edie  thought  no  more  of  the  letter.  She 
packed  away  the  green  slip  into  the  envelope,  replaced 
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the  letter  in  the  mail-bag,  and  drove  on.  Now  she  saw 
nothing  of  the  valley  and  encircling  mountains,  the 
rushing  river,  and  the  winding  road.  Her  only  thought 
was  to  cover  the  three  miles  which  lay  between  her  home 
and  the  store,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Up  the  last  hill — 
using  the  whip  pretty  freely  to  urge  the  old  horse,  more 
accustomed  to  the  plough  than  the  buggy,  into  some 
semblance  of  speed — she  passed.  The  setting  sun, 
breaking  through  the  clouds  at  last,  crowned  the 
eastern  hilltops  with  a  red  and  golden  glory;  and  down 
in  the  wool-shed  paddock  she  caught  sight  of  Joe,  with 
his  three  sheep  dogs  at  his  horse's  heels  riding  up 
towards  the  house.  He  had  seen  her  at  the  same 
moment,  and  cantered  along  to  the  gate  to  open  it. 
She  knew  he  would  not  ask  her  if  she  had  heard  from 
Elizabeth;  and  though  she  would  have  been  glad  to 
tantalise  him  by  withholding  the  news  for  a  time,  she 
could  not  do  so.  After  passing  through  the  gate  she 
waited  until  he  closed  it  and  rode  up  abreast  of  the 
buggy. 

"Elizabeth  has  sent  the  money,"  she  told  him  then, 
her  sharp  voice  vibrating  slightly. 

"Sent  five  hundred  pounds!"  Joe's  broad  good- 
natured  face  seemed  to  whiten  a  trifle  under  his  weather- 
beaten  skin. 

"  It's  in  there ! "  Edie  kicked  the  mail-bag  with  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  grandeur.  "A  draft  for  five  hundred 
pounds  on  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand." 

"My  God!"  said  Joe  hi  a  husky,  awe  stricken 
whisper. 

Even  in  her  triumph  Edie  could  not  refrain  from 
administering  a  small  reproof.  "I  don't  like  your 
swearing.  If  you  said  '  Thank  God ! '  it  would  be  more 
to  the  point." 

"Thank  God,  but  don't  let's  forget  to  thank  Eliza- 
beth," he  replied  grinning.  His  colour  had  returned 
and  with  it  a  certain  lightening  of  his  heavy  face.  It 
was  as  though  some  hand  had  suddenly  smoothed  out 
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lines  of  anxiety  and  care,  which  nature  had  surely 
never  intended  should  mark  the  countenance  of  such 
an  entirely  good-humoured,  easy-going  individual. 

"What  did  Elizabeth  say?  "  he  asked. 

"I  haven't  read  the  letter.  It  was  registered,  and  I 
just  opened  it  and  saw  the  draft,  and  then  I  drove 
home  as  quickly  as  I  could." 

"Let's  have  a  look  at  the  letter." 

"No,  wait  till  we  get  home."  She  clucked  at  the  old 
horse,  shook  the  reins,  and  administered  a  good 
resounding  smack  to  the  animal's  broad  back,  and  the 
buggy  started  forward  once  more. 

Edie  Worthington's  house  had  a  selfconscious 
superiority  which,  though  quite  apparent,  was  difficult 
to  define.  Originally  this  bank  of  the  river  had  been 
known  to  the  natives  as  Awaroa  (Long  River)  but  Edie, 
who  had  an  objection  to  Maori  names,  had  at  once 
persuaded  Joe  to  call  their  station  "River  View." 
"  Every  place  up  the  valley  has  a  Maori  name,  and  they 
all  sound  the  same.  River  View  is  homelike  and  nice — 
not  so  horribly  countrified,"  she  had  said.  So  "River 
View  "  it  became.  And  the  small  white  painted  house 
in  its  extraordinarily  neat  patch  of  garden,  perched  up  on 
the  big  plateau  of  the  river  bank,  had  a  curiously 
suburban  look  in  spite  of  the  wildness  of  the  steeply 
sloping  river  bank.  A  distinct  air  of  turning  up  its 
little  nose  at  the  tangle  of  bush  and  tree-ferns,  the 
briars,  cabbage  trees,  and  manuka  growing  at  its  very 
doors:  the  rushing  torrent  of  the  Tapui  tearing  away 
down  the  valley:  and  the  massed  hills,  solemn  and 
grand,  against  the  sky-line  facing  it.  Under  its 
glittering  iron  roof  it  stood  perched  up  on  high  there, 
gathering  its  neat  little  skirts  primly  about  it,  as  though 
it  were  saying  with  a  touch  of  early  Victorian  gentility: 
"  I  am  in  the  country  but  not  of  the  country !  I  dislike 
this  untidiness  around  me.  I  abhor  the  back  blocks! 
Nature  in  the  rough  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  me !  and 
I  hope  anyone  who  sees  me  here  will  not  think  I  have 
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settled  on  this  spot — where  there's  not  another  house  in 
sight — of  my  own  free  will.  Naturally,  I'd  much  prefer 
to  be  in  a  terrace.  That's  my  proper  environment!  I'm 
quite  wasted  out  here  in  this  lonely  untidy  spot  with 
nothing  but  wild  things — who  go  straggling  and  sprawl- 
ing all  over  the  place  and  don't  know  how  to  grow  with 
any  regard  to  form — all  round  me,  and  almost  pushing 
in  at  my  garden  gate." 

Edie  Worthington  loved  her  little  wooden  house  whose 
shining  sides  were  never  contaminated  by  any  flowering 
creepers;  and  the  idea  that  her  house  should  ever 
become  soiled  or  untidy  either  inside  or  outside,  was  not 
the  least  of  the  many  worries  with  which  she  had  to 
contend. 

As  the  buggy  drove  past  the  hedge-enclosed  garden, 
and  pulled  up  at  the  wool-shed,  an  old  man  emerged 
from  a  whare,  near  the  cow  bail  and  other  small 
structures  scattered  round  the  sheep  yards.  He  was 
lean  and  tall  and  bent,  and  a  halo  of  grey  hair  framed  a 
much  lined  but  kindly  and  gentle  face.  His  eyes  were  of  a 
mild,  light  blue,  and  his  chin,  unshaven  for  the  last  day  or 
two,  showed  a  sandy  grey  stubble.  He  had  a  curious 
manner  of  shuffling  along,  due  to  chronic  rheumatism  in 
his  feet;  and  his  attire  consisted  of  old  trousers 
precariously  held  up  on  his  lean  hips  by  a  strap,  a  grey 
shirt,  and  a  black  woollen  cardigan.  This  was  the  one 
permanent  worker  at  River  View — Titoki  Tom.  He 
was  a  continual  eye-sore  to  Edie.  She  hated  his 
untidy  appearance;  hated  the  smell  of  the  tobacco  he 
smoked;  hated  the  dog  he  owned  and  kept  tied  up  near 
his  whare;  disliked  his  mild  cheeriness;  and  what  she 
called  his  "familiarity"  aggravated  her  intensely. 
"Why  should  he  call  you  Joe? "  she  had  often  asked 
her  husband.  "  It's  great  impertinence ! " 

"He's  known  me  since  I  was  a  schoolboy,"  returned 
Joe.  "  He  calls  Trevelyan  '  Bob. '  I  can't  imagine  him 
saying  '  Mr. '  to  anyone.  Leave  him  alone,  Edie!  He's 
a  good  old  chap,  and  he  doesn't  mean  any  harm." 
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"Anything  for  me  by  the  mail?"  he  inquired 
affably  now,  as  he  shuffled  up  to  take  the  horse  out 
of  the  buggy. 

"Yes,  there's  one  letter,"  answered  Edie  ungraciously. 

"That'll  be  an  answer  to  the  one  I  wrote  to  Henry 
Ford  asking  him  to  lend  me  the  money  to  get  my 
settlement  scheme — the  smallholdings — going,  I  expect. 
The  American  mail's  in  to-day." 

"This  isn't  from  America.  It's  from  Opoumata,  and 
it's  telling  you  to  pay  your  dog  tax,  I  expect,"  answered 
Edie,  somewhat  cruelly;  and  she  handed  the  letter  to 
him.  The  old  man  seemed  to  wilt  a  little,  but  he 
recovered  quickly.  "That's  right!  that's  right!"  he 
answered.  "That's  what  it'll  be!  Righto!  righto!" 
To  cover  his  discomfiture  be  began  to  hum  half  under  his 
breath, 

"  Wrap  me  up  in  me  old  stable  jacket, 
And  say  a  poor  buffer  lies  low,  lies  low." 

"Come  on,  Dan!  now  come  on!"  He  took  the  old 
horse  by  the  headstall,  and  led  him  towards  the  imple- 
ment shed;  while  Joe,  who  had  unsaddled  and  let  his 
horse  go,  followed  Edie  up  to  the  house.  They  went  in 
by  way  of  the  back  door,  and  Edie,  having  seen  that 
Jessie  was  still  tucked  up  warmly  in  bed,  returned  to 
the  dining-room  with  Elizabeth's  letter  in  her  hand. 

Joe  stood  beside  the  mantelpiece  filling  his  pipe;  and 
Edie  pulled  up  a  chair  to  the  dining-table  and  opened 
the  envelope.  "There's  the  draft!"  she  said,  her 
voice  still  slightly  breathless  as  she  patted  the  creased 
enclosure  flat  on  the  art-serge  table  cover.  '  Pay 
Edith  Worthington  five  hundred  pounds! '  See! " 

Joe  saw,  for  he  had  crossed  to  look  over  her  shoulder. 
His  eyes  bulged  a  little  as  he  gazed  down  at  that  magic 
green  slip  of  crackling  paper,  but  he  made  no  further 
comment  than  to  read  aloud  "  '  Bank  of  New  Zea- 
land.' '  Then,  after  a  few  moments  pregnant  silence, 
he  moved  back  to  his  station  beside  the  empty  fireplace. 
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"  Let's  hear  the  letter,"  he  said.     "  Shall  I  light  the 

lamp? " 

"  No,   I  can  see  quite  well,"   returned  Edie,  and 

immediately  began  to  read  aloud  from  the  letter  in  her 

hand: 

"  7,  Trenwith  Street, 
Chelsea, 

London. 

July  2 1  st. 
"  DEAR  EDIE, 

"  Your  letter  reached  me  last  week  and  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  and  Joe  had  been  so  hard 
hit  by  the  slump.  But  from  what  you  say,  that 
must  be  practically  over  now,  and  if  the  price  for 
wool  is  good  after  this  shearing,  you  ought  to  be 
all  right.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  the  money  you  wanted,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
it  would  be  possible  for  you  and  Joe  to  put  me  up 
for  a  few  months.  I've  been  stupid  enough  to  let 
my  nerves  get  the  better  of  me  lately  and  have  been 
in  a  nursing  home  for  a  time  with  a  nervous  break- 
down. Your  letter  seemed  to  open  up  a  road  for  me. 
I  hadn't  thought  of  returning  to  New  Zealand  before 
that,  and  now  it  seems  as  though  it  is  the  one  thing 
for  me;  and  if  I  might  come  to  you  I'd  be  very 
grateful.  I  don't  want  you  to  feel  bound  in  any 
way  to  have  me  because  I've  been  able  to  advance 
you  the  money — don't  take  that  into  consideration 
at  all.  But  I  don't  feel  well  enough  to  stay  with 
friends — I  mean  that  I  couldn't  make  the  effort 
necessary  to  face  anyone  but  my  own  people,  or 
absolute  strangers.  Joe  and  you  would  find  me  a 
very  dull  guest,  I'm  afraid,  but  I  thought  it  might 
help  you  a  little  while  things  are  bad,  if  I  paid  you 
what  I'd  pay  at  a  boarding-house  or  an  hotel.  It 
would  certainly  help  me,  and  you'd  be  doing  me  a  real 
kindness  if  you'd  only  agree  to  this  arrangement.  So 
please  say  '  Yes.'  I'm  coming  to  New  Zealand  any- 
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how,  and  am  leaving  England  by  the  Rimuhau  in  a 
fortnight's  time.  So  will  you  send  me  a  wireless  a 
day  or  two  before  we  reach  Wellington,  and  I'll 
come  straight  up  to  you  if  you  can  have  me.  I 
didn't  realise  until  your  last  letter  came  that  you 
were  within  riding  distance  of  Moanatapu.  I  be- 
lieve that's  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  New 
Zealand,  and  well  off  the  tourist  track.  That's 
what  I  want — a  rest-cure  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
my  own  country.  I  want  to  smell  the  damp,  ferny 
smell  of  the  Bush  again,  and  see  the  sunshine  on  the 
hills,  and  hear  the  sound  of  the  sheep.  A  sudden 
dreadful  homesickness  has  seized  me,  and  I  know 
that  I  must  come  back  if  I'm  ever  to  regain  my 
normal  outlook  on  life.  That  sounds  nonsense — 
I'm  not  an  invalid,  or  mental,  only  nerves  are  queer 
things;  so  if  Joe  can  find  me  an  old  station  horse — or 
a  young  one  (but  not  too  young  and  flighty!),  I'll 
spend  my  summer  out  in  the  sunshine,  riding  over 
the  hills  and  far  away,  and  endeavour  to  recapture 
the  spirit  of  my  youth — the  spirit  of  those  days 
before  I  left  dear  little  lonely  New  Zealand,  and  grew 
old  and  sophisticated  in  crowded  cities. 

"  Do  say  you'll  have  me!  You'll  be  doing  a  very 
kind  action  if  you  will,  and  I  can't  come  unless  you 
allow  me  to  make  it  a  business  arrangement. 

"  My  love  to  you  and  Joe. 

"  Yours, 

BETH." 

Edie  read  the  whole  letter  steadily  through,  and  then 
looked  up  at  her  husband.  "  It's  a  very  funny  letter, 
isn't  it?"  she  remarked.  "  What  do  you  think's  the 
matter  with  her? " 

"  What  she  says — nerves." 

"  Well,  but  ...  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  ask  her 
here? " 

"Of  course  we  will." 
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"  And  what  about  her  .    .    .   paying? " 

"Rot!     We  can't  let  her  do  that." 

"Why  not?" 

"  She's  your  own  sister." 

"  Half-sister!"  corrected  Edie. 

"  And  she's  my  cousin." 

"  She  says  she  won't  come  unless  we  make  it  a 
business  arrangement." 

"  But,  good  lord!  we  couldn't  charge  her  for  being 
here!  We  ought  to  be  only  too  glad  to  have  her. 
After  all,  she's  probably  saved  the  place  for  us." 

"  I  know."  Edie  looked  a  little  doubtfully  at  the 
letter  in  her  hand.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  giving 
anxious  thought  to  the  question.  "  Quite  truthfully 
I'd  rather  not  have  her — it'll  make  more  work  in  the 
house  for  me — but  it  wouldn't  be  very  nice  of  us  to 
say  we  couldn't  put  her  up,  even  if  she  hadn't  helped 
us  with  the  money." 

"  We  must  tell  her  to  come  here,  of  course." 

"  But  from  what  she  says,  I'm  sure  she'd  feel  more 
comfortable  if  she  were  paying  us  something."  Edie's 
face  had  grown  a  little  pink.  She  was  making  a  genuine 
effort  to  see  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  this  to  her 
was  a  somewhat  severe  mental,  or  rather  imaginative, 
strain.  "  I  believe  it  would  be  more  generous  of  us  to 
let  her  have  her  own  way,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Don't  see  anything  very  generous  in  taking  her 
money,"  grumbled  Joe. 

'  We  needn't  take  much,  and  I'll  spend  some  of  it  in 
getting  Mrs.  Parata  to  do  the  washing." 

"  Elizabeth  would  help  you  in  the  housework." 

"  Oh  no!"  said  Edie  hurriedly,  "  I  couldn't  stand 
that.  I  hate  anyone  muddling  about  in  the  house.  If 
she  comes  I  don't  want  her  to  do  anything  at  all;  but  1 
think  we'll  have  to  ask  her  here." 

"  All  right,"  said  Joe.  "  If  you  say  so  I  suppose  it's 
settled.  Probably  she  won't  stay  very  long.  I  guess 
she'll  find  it  too  slow  in  the  country  after  London.  I 
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give  her  a  month  at  the  most."  There  was  a  second's 
pause,  and  then  he  went  on  in  a  different  tone  :  "  Five 
hundred  pounds!  Oh  lord,  it's  hard  to  realise  the  cash 
is  here — in  our  hands.  I  believe  we're  out  of  the  wood, 
old  girl." 

He  crossed  over,  and  placed  his  hand  awkwardly 
on  his  wife's  shoulder.  Edie  bent  her  head,  so  that 
her  flushed  cheek  rested  for  a  moment  on  his  rough 
brown  paw;  and  then  as  though  suddenly  ashamed  of 
her  lapse  into  sentiment — "  silly  sentimentality  "  she 
would  have  called  it — she  jumped  up. 

"  I  must  get  the  dinner! "  was  what  she  said;  but  the 
tone  of  her  voice  was  a  song  of  thanksgiving. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE   SPIRAL 

PETER  HEWLETT  stood  in  the  shade  of  a 
clump  of  tall  titoki  trees  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  overlooking  the  Intake. 

A  wide  and  glorious  panorama  opened  out 
for  over  forty  miles  below  him,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Tapui  to  the  coast. 

The  green  hillsides,  vivid  in  the  hot  spring  sunshine, 
were  splashed  with  the  gold  of  the  flowering  yellow 
kowhai  tree,  while  the  deeper  shadow  of  native  bush — 
that  indescribable  beauty  of  massed  and  many  coloured 
foliage;  of  lovely  fern  and  forest  growth;  giant 
century-old  trees;  waving  thirty-foot  high  tree-ferns 
and  the  cool  tangle  of  smaller  ferns  of  infinite  variety — 
lay  in  patches  in  the  gullies  of  the  nearer  ranges, 
clothed  the  distant  peaks  and  spurs,  and  clung  to  the 
steep  cliffs  and  bluffs  above  the  foaming  cataract  of 
the  Tapui.  And  through  the  hills,  beside  the  river, 
threaded  the  white  ribbon  of  the  road  leading  down 
from  the  Lake  to  Opoumata  and  the  sea. 

But  Hewlett  was  not  standing  on  the  hillside, 

"  For  to  admire  an'  for  to  see, 
For  to  be 'old  this  world  so  wide." 

He  was  watching  some  of  his  men,  who  with  two  teams 
of  horses  were  engaged  in  sledging  the  heavy  steel  pipes 
up  the  steep  hill  track.  Within  a  week  they  might 
Degin  assembling  and  bolting  the  pipes !  Further  down 
the  track  they  still  had  some  of  the  slips  and  cuttings 
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to  blast  away — some  tunnelling  to  do.  The  mining 
gang  were  at  work  now.  They  should  be  blasting  this 
morning.  They  were  hidden  from  Hewlett  as  he  stood 
here,  by  a  grassy  ridge,  but  he  would  hear  the  report 
of  the  charge  shortly. 

His  gaze,  passing  on  from  the  first  straining  team 
of  horses  below  him,  back  to  the  second  team  now 
leaving  the  Lake  road  and  heading  for  the  roughly 
constructed  bridge,  noted  the  fact  that  someone  on 
horseback  was  behind  the  men.  The  distance  was  too 
great  to  distinguish  face  or  figure,  but  some  minutes 
later  Hewlett  realised  that  the  rider  had  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  was  heading  for  the  short  cut  winding  up 
from  the  river  to  the  Intake.  This  short  cut — commonly 
known  as  "  The  Spiral  " — was  a  steep  bridle  track, 
which  horsemen  found  impossible  to  negotiate  in  wet 
weather.  Even  in  the  height  of  summer  it  was  a  trifle 
unsafe  at  one  sharp  bend,  where  a  small  stream  trick- 
ling down  the  face  of  the  cliff  made  the  surface  of  the 
narrow  ledge  slippery  and  uncertain. 

And  it  was  at  the  moment  when  the  figure  on  horse- 
back reached  this  awkward  point,  and  during  the 
second  in  which  Hewlett  realised  that  the  rider  was  a 
woman,  that  the  expected  report  from  the  charge  of 
dynamite  below  the  hill  rang  out ! 

As  though  struck  by  a  shell,  horse  and  rider  dis- 
appeared ! 

"Hell!"  said  Hewlett,  and  with  the  word  began 
running  at  top  speed  down  the  hill.  It  was  not  fear, 
but  fury  that  possessed  him.  What  in  the  name  of  all 
that  was  damnable  did  any  woman  want  up  at  the 
pipe-line?  And  above  all  things,  why  choose  that 
silly  moment  to  ride  up  the  Spiral? — to  tune  it  so 
exactly  that  she  should  reach  the  dangerous  spot 
when  the  noise  of  the  charge  would  startle  her  horse 
and  cause  him  to  lose  his  footing?  If  she'd  gone  over 
into  the  Tapui  there  was  no  chance  for  either  her  or 
the  horse;  they  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rugger1 
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boulders!  A  nasty  picture  of  the  carcase  of  a  big 
red  and  white  bullock,  which  for  the  last  two  months 
had  been  wedged  firmly  in  amongst  the  rocks,  with  a 
cascade  of  foam  pouring  over  his  slowly  rotting  hide, 
rose  in  Hewlett's  mind,  and  in  that  moment  fury  sank, 
and  fear  came  uppermost.  He  was  at  the  edge  now, 
and  looking  over.  Gone  was  the  fear!  for  thirty  feet 
below — not  in  the  Tapui,  but  in  a  shallow  tributary 
creek — stood  the  horse  unharmed,  cropping  uncon- 
cernedly at  the  tufts  of  grass  growing  between  the  small 
stones  and  rubble  of  the  bank;  and  by  the  side  of  the 
creek  sat  the  woman,  looking  up  at  him! 

"  Are  you  hurt? "  he  called  down  to  her. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Nothing  much  more  than  a 
shaking,  I  think.  My  ankle's  twisted,  that's  all. 
We've  had  a  most  surprising  flight  through  space!" 
Her  face  was  white,  but  she  achieved  a  smile. 

"She's  got  pluck!"  Hewlett  admitted  grudgingly 
to  himself;  but  his  voice  sounded  grim  as  he  said 
aloud:  "  You've  had  a  most  surprising  escape  from 
death,  that's  what  you've  had!  Another  few  feet 
to  the  left,  and  you'd  have  been  in  the  river! " 

"All  right!  Don't  scold  me,"  replied  the  woman, 
unexpectedly.  "  What  noise  was  it  that  pitched  us 
over? " 

"  My  men,  blasting." 

"  Then  it's  entirely  your  fault,  and  not  mine." 

"  You  had  no  business  to  come  up  here  without 
letting  me  know.  And  hi  any  case  you  shouldn't  have 
attempted  the  Spiral." 

She  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  after  a  moment 
Hewlett  went  on:  "  I'm  coming  down  to  you." 

"  Please  yourself,"  she  replied,  and  turned  an 
indifferent  shoulder  to  him. 

Choosing  a  less  precipitous  descent,  the  engineer 
swung  himself  down  the  bank  by  means  of  the  over- 
hanging branches,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  beside 
her. 
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"  Since  you  are  here,  you  may  as  well  make  yourself 
useful,"  she  said.  "  Please  pull  off  my  boot  I  can't 
do  it  myself,  and  I  can  feel  my  ankle  swelling  rapidly." 
She  stretched  out  her  right  foot,  and  Hewlett  took  the 
patent-leather  riding  boot  in  his  hands. 

"  It's  going  to  hurt  you,"  he  said,  hesitating  for  a 
moment. 

"  I  know  that,"  she  answered  curtly;  "  but  give  it 
a  good  hard  tug.  I  can  bear  it."  She  was  holding  on 
with  both  hands  to  a  fallen  log  beside  her.  "  Are  you 
ready?  One,  two,  three,  go!"  At  her  signal,  with  a 
quick,  deft  wrench,  Hewlett  had  the  boot  off.  He  saw 
her  eyes  darken  with  pain,  and  her  white  face  grow 
a  trifle  whiter,  but  she  still  smiled. 

"  Thank  you!     That's  better,"  she  said. 

Unconsciously  Hewlett  paid  his  tribute  to  her  pluck. 

"  Stevenson  says  that  a  woman  unafraid  could  lead 
a  whole  battalion  to  glory,"  he  remarked.  He  steadied 
the  silk-stockinged  foot  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  the 
right  pressed  the  ankle  gently. 

"  She  might  send  them  all  to  glory,  also.  Stevenson 
didn't  add  that.  But  don't  gamble  too  much  on  my 
courage.  I  hadn't  time  to  be  frightened  going  over 
the  top  there,  but  I  was  scared  stiff  when  you  started 
to  pull!" 

"  No  bones  broken,  anyhow,"  he  announced.  "  That's 
a  good  thing.  But  it's  a  bad  sprain.  Take  off  your 
stocking  and  come  nearer  to  the  creek,  so  that  you  can 
get  your  foot  into  the  water." 

She  obeyed  him;  and  then  with  his  assistance  hopped 
a  yard  or  two,  and  sat  on  the  bank  with  her  foot 
resting  on  a  boulder  over  which  the  cool  water  flowed. 
Leaning  against  the  bank,  her  uncovered  head  pillowed 
on  a  mass  of  soft  water-ferns,  she  gave  a  little  sigh  of 
satisfaction.  "  Now  I'll  apologise,"  she  said  with  a 
faint,  sidelong  smile  at  the  man  who  had  seated  him- 
self beside  her.  "  I  suppose  you're  the  engineer  in 
charge,  and  I  should  have  asked  your  permission 
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before  riding  up  here,  but  I  was  trying  to  find  my  way 
up  to  the  Lake." 

"  Moanatapu?  " 

She  lifted  her  brows  in  a  little  questioning  fashion. 

"  Oh,  there  are  dozens  of  lakes  about  here — well, 
lakelets,  rather,"  he  answered  her,  "  the  hills  are  full 
of  them,  and  as  you've  probably  seen  there  are  water- 
falls down  every  cliff  face." 

"  But  Moanatapu  is  the  Lake." 

"  Yes,  Moanatapu  is  the  big  Lake,  and  is  responsible 
for  all  the  little  ones.  But  you  were  heading  for  my 
particular  lakelet.  Why  didn't  you  keep  to  the 
road?" 

"  The  men  sledging  the  pipes  told  me  there  was  a 
short  cut  from  the  Intake,  and  that  the  Spiral  would 
bring  me  up  to  the  Intake.  They  were  wrong — it 
didn't— it  brought  me  here." 

"  You  say  my  mining-gang  brought  you  here." 
Hewlett's  eyes  answered  her  smile.  "  Do  you  mind 
if  I  smoke? ' 

"  Not  a  bit.     I'm  dying  for  a  cigarette  myself." 

"  I've  only  got  gaspers." 

"  I  always  smoke  them." 

He  held  out  the  packet,  and  struck  a  match  for  her; 
and  while  her  eyes  were  on  the  flame,  he  quietly  studied 
her.  He  judged  her  to  be  a  woman  in  her  late  twenties 
— a  woman  possessed  of  character,  intelligence  and 
charm.  Tall,  with  a  slight,  boyish  figure,  a  finely  cut 
face  in  which  the  eyes  were  undoubtedly  the  best 
feature.  These  were  the  colour  of  her  shining  hair — 
amber? — honey  coloured? — he  couldn't  decide  quite 
what.  Light,  clear  hazel  perhaps — and  they  looked 
out  with  a  straight  and  candid  glance  from  beneath 
well-pencilled  brows.  Beautiful?  No,  that  was  too 
big  a  word  for  that  irregular,  expressive  face — the 
clear  skin  not  altogether  innocent  of  powder,  and  the 
wide  but  well-shaped  and  attractive  mouth,  quite 
palpably  reddened  with  lip  salve,  and  yet.  .  .  . 
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She  looked  up  suddenly,  taking  him  unawares,  and 
meeting  the  slightly  ironical  regard  which  he  had  bent 
upon  her.  "  Yes? "  she  queried. 

He  understood  the  thought  behind  the  mocking 
smile.  In  the  one  monosyllable  she  seemed  to  ask, 
"  Well,  what  do  you  make  of  me?  " 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  know?  "  he  said  aloud. 

She  shrugged.  "  Perhaps  I'd  better  not.  Where 
ignorance  is  bliss.  ...  At  any  rate,  you're  quite 
convinced  that  I  don't  fit  into  the  picture,  aren't 
you? " 

"  You  don't  .    .    .  belong,  altogether." 

"  You're  wrong.  I  was  born  on  a  sheep-station  not 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  here,  and  lived  there 
and  in  a  little  back-block  town  until  I  was  eighteen." 

"  After  which  you  made  all  possible  haste  to  get 
away,  and  to  get  away  as  far  as  possible." 

She  laughed.  "  Yes,  London.  But  you  see  I've 
.  .  .  I've  come  back." 

"Why?" 

The  amber-coloured  eyes  seemed  to  cloud,  and  the 
brows  above  them  drew  together  in  a  quick  frown. 

"  That's  entirely  your  own  business,  isn't  it?  " 

She  nodded,  and  turned  her  head  from  him,  but  not 
before  he  had  seen  with  a  quick  shock  of  something 
like  dismay,  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears!  Well, 
women  were  past  all  understanding!  Here  was  one 
who  could  fall  over  a  precipice,  and  take  her  escape 
from  death  with  the  utmost  nonchalance;  who  could 
endure  intense  physical  pain  with  a  spartan  smile; 
and  who  now,  at  a  chance  word,  dissolved  into  tears ! 
But  he  was  wrong.  She  hadn't  dissolved.  That 
wasn't  the  right  expression.  Her  tone  when  she  spoke 
— so  cool  and  matter  of  fact — might  almost  have 
tempted  him  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses.  "  I  suppose  my  old  Rusty  hasn't  hurt  him- 
self," she  remarked.  "  We  haven't  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  him,  poor  dear." 
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Hewlett  rose  and  walked  over  to  the  horse  so  quietly 
pulling  at  the  tufts  of  grass.  He  looked  the  animal 
over,  and  then  throwing  the  bridle  rein  across  a  log, 
he  returned  to  his  station  beside  the  woman.  "  Not 
a  scrape  or  a  scratch!" 

"  He  evidently  graduated  in  a  circus.  He  simply 
gave  a  sort  of  stagger — pawed  the  air  for  a  few  seconds 
— slithered  down  that  rock — and  landed  gently  here 
on  his  side,  and  incidentally  on  my  foot.  Then,  when 
we'd  disentangled  ourselves,  he  began  feeding." 

"  He  doesn't  believe  in  wasting  time,"  commented 
Hewlett. 

She  smiled  round  at  him,  and  he  saw  that  the  tears 
were  gone.  Perhaps  he  had  imagined  them! 

"  Which  reminds  me  that  I'm  now  wasting  your 
time !  I  must  remount  my  acrobatic  steed,  and  betake 
myself  home  .  .  .  but  how? "  She  turned  her  head 
to  gaze  up  at  the  cliff  above  which  cast  its  shadow  over 
the  spot  where  they  now  sat.  "  No!  Rusty  came 
down  easily  enough,  but  I'm  afraid  even  he  isn't  suffi- 
ciently accomplished  to  scale  that  wall  of  rock."  Her 
glance  moved  to  the  left.  Here  the  rushing  cascades 
of  foam  which  were  the  Tapui  shone  white  in  the  hot 
sunshine,  and  beyond  the  rainbow-tinted  spray  rose 
a  steep  bluff,  glorified  with  great  tree-ferns,  gold- 
flowered  kowhai,  pink-blossomed  wineberries,  delicate 
fern  fronds  on  every  jutting  rock,  and  the  masses  of 
huge  forest  trees  towering  above.  No  way  out  there! 
Across  the  shallow  creek  rose  another  rock  face  con- 
cealed in  a  tangle  of  impenetrable  bush.  No  hope  of 
getting  through  that  without  first  blazing  a  trail. 
Remained  only  the  creek  itself,  winding  up  to  the  right. 
As  her  eyes  travelled  slowly  to  this  point  Hewlett 
nodded.  "  Yes,  that's  the  way,"  he  said.  "  You  can 
ride  up  the  bed  of  the  creek.  It'll  be  pretty  rough 
going,  but  I've  no  doubt  Rusty  will  be  equal  to  it; 
and  about  three  hundred  yards  further  on  you'll  come 
to  my  hut.  I'll  bandage  your  foot  there,  and  you'll 
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be  able  to  get  down  the  ordinary  track  back  to  the 
road.  I  shouldn't  advise  the  Spiral  again." 

"  There's  no  need  for  bandages." 

"Nonsense!  I've  got  them,  and  plenty  of  iodine 
handy.  No  doctor  could  do  more  than  bandage  it, 
and  I  don't  think  that  the  ride  back  will  hurt  you  if 
you  take  it  slowly.  Have  you  far  to  go?  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  come  with  you?" 

His  tone  held  a  certain  hesitation  which  the  woman 
was  not  slow  to  notice. 

"  I  wouldn't  dream  of  allowing  you  to  do  so.  I've 
interfered  with  your  work  long  enough.  I'll  submit 
to  the  bandages  and  the  iodine,  thank  you  very  much, 
and  I'll  take  myself  off  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you 
wouldn't  mind  bringing  Rusty  here  I  can  get  on." 

Hewlett  crossed  to  the  horse  and  led  him  forward  so 
that  he  stood  in  the  water  well  below  the  spot  where 
Elizabeth  Arlen  sat;  then  he  helped  her  on  to  her  one 
sound  foot,  and  she  was  able  easily  to  swing  the  other 
over  the  saddle.  "  Right  now?"  he  asked. 

"  Splendid,  thanks,"  she  answered,  smiling  gallantly 
at  him.  "  It's  a  little  painful,  but  nothing  to  make  a 
fuss  about." 

"  It'll  feel  better  when  I've  strapped  it  up." 

He  stooped  to  gather  up  her  boot  and  stocking,  and 
they  set  off  together  along  the  bed  of  the  creek.  Rusty 
plodded  stolidly  through  the  clear,  running  water, 
planting  his  feet  carefully  on  the  slippery  stones,  and 
picking  his  way  amongst  the  big  boulders  with  much 
good  sense.  Hewlett,  by  jumping  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  swinging  himself  occasionally  from  an  over- 
hanging bough,  managed  to  emerge  at  the  clearing 
at  the  head  of  the  creek,  with  comparatively  dry 
boots. 

Here,  beside  a  small  lake,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  bush,  but  itself  built  on  an  open  grassy  hillside, 
stood  the  engineer's  hut.  A  few  koninis — the  native 
fuchsia-trees — sheltered  it  and  their  cinnamon- 
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coloured  trunks  and  branches,  the  red-purple  of  their 
little  fuchsia  flowers,  and  the  delicate  green  of  their 
leaves,  softened  the  outline  of  the  roughly  erected, 
galvanized  iron  structure. 

"  You'll  observe  that  I  live  in  an  extremely  select 
neighbourhood,"  said  Hewlett,  as  they  approached  the 
hut.  "  The  men's  quarters  are  nearly  a  mile  further 
down  the  valley." 

"  Is  it  the  desire  for  solitude,  or  mere  exclusiveness?" 

Hewlett  turned  his  smiling  face  towards  her. 
"  Neither,"  he  answered.  "  This  hut  was  built  by  my 
predecessor.  The  intake  for  the  initial  scheme  will 
be  from  this  lake." 

"  I  though  it  was  to  be  from  Moanatapu." 

"  It  will  be  indirectly.  But  we've  already  got  a  small 
pipe-line  from  here  running  down  to  the  Power  House 
Site,  for  the  hydraulic  gun." 

"What's  that?" 

"  A  sort  of  hose  for  washing  cleaf  obstructions.  We 
use  the  water  pressure  also  for  driving  the  circular 
saw,  and  the  concrete  mixer." 

"  I  see,"  said  Elizabeth,  but  she  didn't  see.  Any- 
thing to  do  with  machinery  or  mechanics  of  any  kind, 
was  as  Greek  to  her. 

"  There's  a  small  weed  that  grows  in  this  fresh  water, 
and  would  choke  the  pipe  if  it  weren't  cleared  every 
now  and  then.  I  keep  an  eye  on  that,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  rise  above  there,  I  can  keep  an  eye  on 
what's  going  on  down  in  the  valley  also.  The  men's 
whares  and  tents  are  all  near  to  the  Power  House 
Site." 

He  helped  her  down  from  her  horse,  and  with  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder  she  hopped  towards  the  door  of 
the  hut.  It  was  a  dwelling  of  one  room  only,  with  a 
wooden  bunk  at  one  end  and  a  fireplace  at  the  other. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  decoration  of  any  description, 
and  the  few  articles  of  furniture  were  for  the  most  part 
evidently  homemade;  but  the  whole  place  was  clean 
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and  orderly,  and  though  there  was  no  carpet  on  the 
floor,  the  boards  were  stained  a  clear  dark  walnut 
colour,  as  were  also  the  bookshelves  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  hut,  and  the  big  wooden  cupboards  near 
the  fireplace. 

Elizabeth,  seated  in  one  of  the  canvas-covered  chairs 
while  Hewlett  searched  in  the  cupboard  for  iodine  and 
bandages,  studied  with  amazement  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  books.  It  was  more  than  surprising  to  find  a 
library  like  this  in  a  little  shack  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bush.  Hewlett,  turning,  read  in  her  face  something 
of  her  thought.  "  Yes,  it  wasn't  easy  to  get  them 
here,"  he  said.  "  I  had  them  done  up  in  small  crates, 
and  brought  them  by  pack  horse  from  the  shed  on  the 
road  where  the  mail-car  dumps  our  stuff.  I  hate  to 
be  parted  from  my  books." 

But  it  was  not  only  the  presence  of  the  library  that 
had  jolted  Elizabeth's  mind.  It  was  the  connection 
between  the  books  and  their  owner  that  puzzled  her. 
Clad  in  shabby  old  dungaree  trousers,  with  his  faded 
cotton  shirt  open  half  way  down  his  brown  chest,  the 
sleeves  rolled  up  above  his  muscular  forearms,  Hewlett 
looked  the  very  antithesis  of  a  student.  But  she  hid 
her  astonishment,  and  remarked  lightly,  "I  shall  know 
where  to  come  to  borrow.  But  perhaps  you're  one  of 
those  men  of  wisdom  who  never  lend  your  books." 

"It  depends  on  the  borrower,"  returned  Hewlett 
smiling.  "  If  he  doesn't  love  books  too  much  I  lend,  not 
otherwise."  He  had  found  what  he  was  looking  for, 
and  now,  drawing  up  a  second  chair,  he  placed  her  foot 
upon  his  knees,  and  began  painting  the  ankle  with  a 
swab  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in  iodine.  He  was  very 
deft,  and  handled  the  painful  limb  as  gently  as  a 
skilled  surgeon.  "And  as  a  rule  I  don't  find  my  books 
in  great  demand.  I  don't  stock  Charles  Garvice  or 
Nat  Gould." 

"Einstein's  Relativity,"  read  Elizabeth  aloud. 
"Do  you  understand  that?  " 
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He  shook  his  head  cheerfully.  "Not  much  of  it. 
I  get  a  sort  of  glimmering  of  what  it  means  occa- 
sionally." 

"Molesworth  Handbook  and  Kemp  Handbook.  I 
shan't  want  to  borrow  those."  But  by-and  by  she 
came  to  a  complete  edition  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
and  her  eyes  brightened.  "Kipling  and  O.  Henry. 
You're  not  altogether  high-brow  then?  " 

"I'm  not  high-brow,  as  you  call  it,  at  all,"  responded 
Hewlett.  "I  spend  a  lot  of  time  alone,  and  I  find 
books  good  company.  And  the  books  I've  enjoyed, 
I  like  to  possess — that's  all.  There !  I  think  you'll  find 
that  easier  now."  The  foot  was  neatly  strapped,  and 
over  the  bandages  he  slipped  the  silk  stocking. 

Something  at  the  back  of  Elizabeth's  mind  suddenly 
registered  a  certainty  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  performed  this  trivial — or  was  it  significant? — act, 
this  replacing  of  a  silk  stocking.  And  by  this  she  was 
puzzled,  just  as  she  had  been  puzzled  by  the  books. 
He  had  given  her  the  impression  of  a  man  trained  in  a 
hard,  rough  school — who  had  lived  his  life  amongst  men 
possessing  neither  much  culture  nor  many  of  the 
virtues  of  plaster  saints;  one  didn't  associate  him 
with  boudoir  gallantries ;  one  wouldn't  have  judged 
that  his  contacts  with  women  would  have  been  other 
than  those  episodes  common  to  the  men  with  whom 
he  worked. 

"I'll  tie  your  boot  on  to  your  saddle,"  said  Hewlett, 
rising.  "Don't  try  to  put  any  weight  on  to  that 
foot.  Lean  on  me.  You're  sure  you  can  ride  home 
alone?  " 

"Of  course  I  can." 

They  moved  to  the  door,  outside  which  Rusty, 
languidly  flicking  at  the  flies  with  his  tail,  waited 
patiently  in  the  shade  of  the  konini  trees.  The  creek 
up  which  they  had  come  murmured  amongst  the  tree- 
ferns  and  the  undergrowth  surrounding  it,  and  the 
little  lake  lay  blue  in  the  sunshine  before  them. 
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When  Elizabeth  was  mounted,  Hewlett  walked  beside 
her  horse  to  the  top  of  the  grassy  rise,  and  watched  her 
as  she  rode  down  the  hill,  crossed  the  bridge  and 
gained  the  road.  Then  with  a  slight  feeling  of  relief 
that  the  incident  was  over,  and  that  he  was  now  free  to 
attend  to  his  own  affairs,  he  turned  and  made  his  way 
down  to  the  mining  party,  whose  charge  had  caused 
the  disaster. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day,  busy  with  the  sledging 
of  the  pipes  and  the  blasting,  the  adventure  of  the 
morning  was  forgotten;  and  it  was  only  after  his 
evening  meal — taken  at  the  cook-house  near  the 
men's  huts — that  he  eventually  made  his  way  back 
to  his  hut. 

Around  him  bushed  peaks  and  grassy  hillsides  were 
clothed  in  the  soft  radiance  of  a  rose-coloured  sunset, 
and  the  little  lake  shone  like  mother-of-pearl,  glassy 
and  smooth,  in  the  tender  light.  Amongst  the  great 
forest  trees  of  the  bush  across  the  water,  birds  called; 
up  in  the  Maori  Pah  nearer  to  Moanatapu,  a  dog  barked; 
and  from  the  hills  to  the  west  one  heard  the  far  bleating 
of  the  sheep.  These,  with  the  murmur  of  the  creek,  the 
rush  of  the  Tapui  below  the  hill,  were  the  only  sounds 
to  break  the  silence  of  this  vast  primeval  country. 
Inside  the  hut,  the  gilt  in  the  binding  of  his  books  showed 
a  gleam  through  the  dimness,  and  only  then,  with  the 
returning  memory  of  the  woman  whose  foot  he  had 
bandaged,  did  he  realise  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  her 
name,  nor  of  what  homestead  she  came  from.  "  I  ought 
to  have  found  that  out,"  he  thought  with  a  sudden 
feeling  of  misgiving.  "And  perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
ridden  home  with  her."  But  he  dismissed  this  thought, 
for  after  all  a  sprained  ankle  is  no  very  serious  disability, 
and  she  had  looked  a  capable  rider,  and  Rusty,  a 
reliable  old  hack. 

Deciding  to  telephone  to  Mrs.  Caley  from  the  cook- 
house in  the  morning  and  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
invalid — for  Mrs.  Caley  at  the  store  would  most 
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certainly  know  who  she  was,  where  she  was  staying, 
and  also  the  exact  state  of  her  health — Hewlett  lit  his 
lamp,  and  taking  a  book  from  the  bookshelf  threw  off 
his  rough  working  clothes,  and  tumbled  into  his  bunk, 
to  read  for  a  few  hours  before  falling  asleep. 


CHAPTER   III 

MRS.   TREVELYAN    CALLS 

RIDING    down    the    hillside   in    the    sunshine, 
Elizabeth  Aden  had,  in  her  painful  ankle, 
an  acute  reminder  of  her  accident,  and  of 
the  man  who  had  come  to  her  rescue.     Had 
it  not  been  for  those  books  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, he  would  perhaps  have  had  no  permanent 
abiding  place  in  her  mind.     But  books  are  a  very  real 
bond  between  those  who  love  them.     Elizabeth  laid 
no  claim  to  great  literary  talent,  but  even  before  she 
had  gone  upon  the  stage,  she  had  been  scribbling — 
short  stories,   one-act   plays,   verses  of  more  or  less 
(usually  less,  she  ruefully  admitted)  poetic  merit — and 
though   her  reading   had   been   desultory,    and   to   a 
certain  extent  superficial,  she  was  keenly  interested 
in  a  widely  varying  range  of  subjects. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of 
images  visualised  mentally,  the  flashes  of  memory 
and  unformulated  ideas  which  are  generated  within 
the  brain  during  one  second's  space  of  time.  In  the 
few  minutes  which  had  elapsed  since  leaving  the 
engineer  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  thoughts  and  pictures 
which  had  flashed  through  Elizabeth's  mind,  would, 
ii  set  down  in  detail,  have  filled  a  fair-sized  volume. 

The  engineer — Hewlett,  wasn't  it?  Mrs.  Caley  at 
the  store  had  mentioned  his  name.  Mentally  Elizabeth 
recalled  his  face  and  figure.  An  inch  or  two  under  six 
feet;  thick  set,  and  giving  an  impression  of  great 
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strength;  a  dark,  deeply  tanned  face;  kind  humorous 
eyes — yes,  but  they  were  eyes  that  hadn't  always 
looked  only  upon  the  lighter  side  of  life.  There  was 
something  "understanding"  in  his  face.  Courage  in 
the  square  jaw  and  direct  glance;  brusque,  perhaps 
even  a  trifle  rough;  not  very  good  looking,  but  with  a 
pleasant,  attractive  smile.  So  Elizabeth  summed  him 
up!  But  after  all,  she  reflected,  could  anyone  ask 
much  more  of  a  man  than  courage,  kindness  and 
humour?  Ah!  but  one  did.  Women  were  always 
more  attracted  by  the  superficial  attributes  of  a  man — 
his  poise,  his  voice  and  accent — the  mysterious  stan- 
dard set  somewhere  of  what  a  gentleman  (awful 
word!)  should  be.  Had  she  herself  ever  stopped  to 
analyse  what  constituted  Mark's  charm?  Mark! — 
Again  her  brows  drew  together.  She  wouldn't  think 
of  him.  She  would  shut  him  out  of  her  mind.  She 
wasn't  ready  yet  to  face  that  question.  Wasn't  that 
what  she  had  written  to  him  before  her  flight  out  here? 
How  was  he  going  to  take  that — her  flight? — the 
second  time  she'd  run  away. 

An  English  mail  was  due  next  week.  Nearly  a 
fortnight  since  she  arrived  up  here.  He'd  write,  of 
course,  and  yet,  oh,  how  she  hoped  he  wouldn't; 
hoped  that  he'd  give  her  just  a  little  more  time  to  pull 
herself  together.  He'd  never  understood  her  point 
of  view.  Well,  that  wasn't  surprising,  seeing  how 
little  she  understood  it  herself!  That  was  the  cause 
of  her  break-down,  so  Dr.  Hedley  had  said — the  mental 
conflict,  and  emotional  strain.  Her  illness!  Now 
she  was  back  again  in  London.  A  chill  grey  day,  and 
the  walls  of  her  room  at  the  nursing  home  as  grey  as 
the  day!  Always  in  her  ears  the  muffled  everlasting 
roar  of  traffic.  Taxis,  buses,  motor  lorries,  delivery 
vans — all  sent  forward  in  response  to  some  human  urge 
— all  the  complicated  machinery  of  civilised  life  in  a 
great  city.  Human  activities!  What  was  the  use  of 
them  all?  Where  did  they  lead?  Oh,  the  unutterable 
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weariness  and  misery  of  her  mind!  All  her  being 
seemed  to  ache  with  the  desire  to  escape — out  of 
herself.  But  where?  Where? 

With  a  little  shiver  Elizabeth  roused  herself  from 
this  contemplation  of  the  past.  She  had  reached 
the  bridge,  and  below  her  the  Tapui  showed  almost 
like  the  fall  of  a  glacier — one  mass  of  foam  with  a  blue- 
green  tint  beneath  the  snowy  surface. 

"  No.  my  dear,"  she  said  to  herself  resolutely,  "  you're 
not  going  to  let  your  mind  travel  that  bleak  way 
again.  Here  you've  got  back  to  something  simple, 
primitive,  regenerating.  Thank  God  for  what's  round 
you  at  this  present  moment.  Listen!  There's  a 
tui  in  that  patch  of  bush  across  the  river !  The  Tapui ! 
Tar-poo-ee.  How  soft  these  Maori  names  are! 
Flowing-liquid,  no  stress  on  any  syllable:  so  many 
vowels,  and  all  sounded  equally.  Beautiful  Tapui! 
I'd  like  to  write  a  poem  about  you.  Don't  drivel, 
Elizabeth,  you'll  never  be  a  poet.  How  queer  it  is 
that  I  never  want  to  paint  what  I  see,  only  to  put  it 
into  words.  Words !  and  my  poor  words  are  so  feeble. 
How  could  I  make  anyone  see  those  kowhai  trees- — 
masses  of  glowing  gold?  And  the  tree-ferns  high  up 
on  the  bluff  there,  and  the  shining  broad  blades  of  the 
flax  reflecting  back  the  sunlight,  the  toi-toi  like  graceful 
tawny  feathers  peeping  out  from  amongst  the  green! 
There's  a  briar  too,  covered  in  pink  blossom,  and  white 
convolvulus  climbing  over  the  old  grey  stump  below 
that  kahikatea.  What  a  straight,  clean,  upward  sweep 
of  the  great  trunk!  That  must  be  fifty  feet  without 
a  branch,  and  then  higher,  ever  so  much  higher. 
How  tall  are  they,  these  great  trees?  Sublime  in 
their  dignity  .  .  .  century-old  giants!  What's  the 
one  next?  Matai?  No,  titoki! " 

And  then  with  the  name  a  smile  came  into  Eliza- 
beth's eyes.  A  kind  smile,  not  altogether  without  a 
touch  of  pity.  "  Poor  old  Titoki  Tom !  WTiat  a  good 
old  fellow  he  is,  and  how  Edie  nags  at  him." 
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Edie!  Another  train  of  thought:  and  the  smile  in 
Elizabeth's  eyes  changed  in  expression.  It  was  now 
that  of  a  mischievous  street  urchin,  bowled  out  in 
some  misdemeanour. 

"  I'll  catch  it!  Oh,  won't  Edie  rub  it  in!  After  our 
row  this  morning  and  her  remarks  about  my  going 
off  by  myself  all  day.  She  won't  say  much,  but  'I- 
told-you-so'  will  be  written  all  over  her  in  large 
letters.  She'll  look  like  fifty  early  Christian  martyrs 
all  rolled  into  one.  Well,  after  all,  I  must  admit  it  is  a 
bit  annoying  for  her.  She'll  have  a  cripple  on  her 
hands  now  for  the  next  few  days,  and  goodness  knows, 
she  works  hard  enough  as  it  is.  What  a  fool  I've 
been!  But  it  wasn't  exactly  my  fault.  I  didn't  hurl 
myself  over  the  cliff  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
Rusty  did  it  for  me." 

She  had  crossed  the  bridge,  and  after  riding 
down  the  road  for  some  distance,  with  the  Tapui  on 
her  left,  she  turned  in  at  a  gate  in  the  wire-fenced 
paddocks  leading  away  from  the  river  towards  the 
western  hills.  This  was  a  short  cut  over  the  back  of 
the  Trevelyans'  place — Omahu — to  the  homestead  of 
River  View. 

The  Trevelyans  she  had  not  yet  met,  for  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  been  away  from  home  for  a  short  time. 
Although  Edie  admitted  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  "  very 
nice,"  there  was  always  a  faint  note  of  disapproval 
in  her  voice  when  the  Trevelyans  were  under  dis- 
cussion. Peggy  Trevelyan,  Elizabeth  learnt,  was  not 
at  all  a  good  house-wife.  Her  house  was  never  what 
you  would  call  spick-and-span.  And  the  extra- 
ordinary thing  was  that  she'd  been  brought  up  in  a 
lovely  home  in  Christchurch — and  their  place  up  the 
coast  had  been  lovely  too — and  her  father  was  a  cousin 
of  Lord  Branthwaite  who  had  been  Governor  of  New 
Zealand  once. 

What  had  that  got  to  do  with  her  housekeeping? 
Elizabeth  had  asked:  and  Edie  had  replied  that  if  your 
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father's  cousin  was  a  Governor  and  a  Lord,  you  ought 
at  least  to  be  able  to  keep  your  house  tidy. 

Elizabeth  grinned  now  at  the  recollection,  and  then 
sudden  contrition  seized  her.  "  What  a  pig  I  am  about 
Edie,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Most  of  our  little  naggly 
rows  are  my  fault.  She's  been  as  kind  as  she  knows 
how  to  me,  and  she's  full  of  good  qualities.  It's 
humour — that's  what  she  lacks — the  saving  grace! 
Joe's  far  easier  to  get  on  with." 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  pain  in  her  ankle,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  annoyance  and  extra  work  which  she 
knew  would  devolve  upon  her  sister  in  consequence 
of  her  accident,  Elizabeth  would  have  found  the  ride 
over  the  hill  paddocks  an  undiluted  joy.  For  the  air 
was  crystal  clear,  and  sunshine  flooded:  behind  her 
were  the  blue  and  purple  peaks  guarding  Moanatapu: 
around  her  waterfalls  and  creeks  flashed  and  sparkled: 
sheep  dotted  the  grassy  slopes:  overhead  in  the  blue, 
larks  sang:  and  some  miles  down  to  the  left  nearer 
the  road  she  saw  the  tall  poplars,  weeping  willows,  and 
aspens,  which  encircled  the  Trevelyans'  homestead, 
Omahu. 

Another  hour  brought  Elizabeth  to  the  gate  of  River 
View — that  gate  through  which,  only  a  month  before, 
Edie  had  passed  triumphantly  flinging  at  Joe  the 
news  that  her  sister  had  sent  the  money.  Now  as 
Elizabeth  rode  up  to  the  house,  no  one  was  in  sight 
save  old  Titoki  Tom,  chopping  wood  at  the  wood- 
pile under  a  macrocapa  tree  near  the  garden  gate. 

He  came  forward  to  take  her  horse  as  she  rode  up. 
"  Had  a  good  ride?  "  he  queried. 

"I've  had  an  accident,  Tom." 

The  kind  old  eyes  looked  distressed.  "Accident! 
Dear  dear!  that's  bad.  Not  serious,  is  it?" 

"Just  a  sprained  ankle." 

He  made  a  clicking  sound  with  his  tongue,  indicative 
of  sympathy.  "Bad  enough!  bad  enough!  .  .  .  but 
lucky  it  ain't  worse.  How  did  it  happen?  " 
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"  We  fell  over  the  Spiral,  Rusty  and  I." 

The  mild  blue  eyes  opened  widely  in  an  expression 
of  horror,  and  even  the  clickings  ceased.  "My! 
You've  had  a  lucky  escape!  Over  the  Spiral!  Well, 
well!  You  shouldn't  ought  to  have  ridden  up  there 
by  yourself.  Over  the  Spiral !  My  goodness !  Lucky 
you  wasn't  killed.  What'll  the  Missis  say?  " 

"I'm  afraid  to  think,"  answered  Elizabeth,  with  a 
little  twinkling  smile.  "Just  tie  up  old  Rusty,  and 
help  me  into  the  house,  will  you,  Tom?  " 

"Of  course  I  will!  Of  course  I  will!"  answered 
Tom  shuffling  forward.  "  Now  lean  on  me.  Over  the 
Spiral!  My  goodness." 

They  passed  through  the  gate  into  the  prim  little 
garden  and  made  their  way  towards  the  verandah 
which  ran  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  was  flanked 
at  either  end  with  a  jutting  gabled  bow-window. 
The  "spare  room,"  now  occupied  by  Elizabeth,  lay 
behind  one  of  these  bow-windows,  and  a  glass-topped 
door  led  out  from  the  room  on  to  the  verandah.  It 
was  through  this  door  that  Elizabeth  passed,  while  Tom 
moved  off  to  the  kitchen. 

"You  have  a  lay  down  on  your  bed,"  he  remarked 
before  leaving.  "You  have  a  good  lay  down, 
and  I'll  get  you  a  cup  o'  tea.  That'll  do  you  good. 
The  boss  is  away  over  at  Hutchinson's  collecting  them 
sheep,  and  the  Missis  and  Jessie's  had  an  early  lunch 
and  gone  off  in  the  buggy.  Goodness  knows  where! 
They  don't  tell  me  nothing.  But  I'll  get  you  some  tea 
and  there's  cold  mutton  and  pickles.  I'll  look  after 
you  all  right!"  And  Elizabeth  heard  him  as  he 
retreated,  muttering  to  himself:  "Over  the  Spiral! 
my  goodness!  Lucky  she  ain't  killed,  or  drowned  in 
the  Tapui.  Over  the  Spiral !  Dear,  dear.  .  .  . " 

The  news  that  all  the  family  were  away  from  home 
had  been  a  great  relief  to  Elizabeth's  mind.  For  the 
present  there  need  be  no  explanations,  and  no  "  I-told- 
you-so's." 
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When  after  nearly  half  an  hour,  Titoki  Tom  rt, 
appeared  with  a  big  brown  teapot,  a  large  plate  of 
mutton  and  pickles,  and  four  or  five  thick  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  all  piled  together  on  to  a  wooden 
tray,  he  found  the  invalid  propped  up  with  pillows  on 
a  sofa  near  the  window.  Evidently  something  in  her 
appearance — the  delicately  powdered  skin,  the  shining 
hair,  and  the  soft  folds  of  the  rest  gown  she  wore, 
gave  the  old  man  a  sudden  sense  of  misgiving  as  to  the 
luncheon  equipment  he  had  provided.  He  glanced 
down  at  the  tray  in  his  hands.  "I  never  thought  to 
put  a  cloth  on  it — but  it  don't  matter :  after  all,  you 
don't  eat  the  cloth,  do  you?  and  ..."  here  his  voice 
gained  confidence,  "  I  put  your  serviette  there.  That's 
yours  in  the  pink  ring,  ain't  it? " 

"Yes,  thank  you,  Tom.  That's  very  kind  and 
thoughtful  of  you." 

"Not  a  bit!  Not  a  bit!  And  I  cut  the  bread  and 
butter  to  save  you  trouble.  Now  you  have  a  cup  o' 
tea  and  you'll  feel  all  the  better  for  it.  What  about 
putting  something  on  your  foot?  " 

"  I've  got  it  bandaged  and  painted  with  iodine,  thank 
you,  Tom." 

"  Righto !  Righto !  Well,  I'll  just  let  old  Rusty  go. 
If  you  want  any  more  mutton  or  bread  and  butter,  give 
me  a  call.  I'll  be  chopping  wood  out  under  the  tree 
yonder.  If  they  ain't  home  by  four  o'clock,  I'll  get  you 
some  afternoon  tea." 

"Oh,  but  I  shan't  want  anything  more.  It  was  very 
good  of  you  to  get  me  this.  I'll  manage  splendidly 
now." 

But  when  the  old  man  had  departed,  and  she  could 
hear  his  voice  at  the  woodpile  singing,  "  Tooral-i-ooral- 
i-ooral-i-ay,"  to  the  tune  of  "Sun  of  my  Soul,"  she 
poured  herself  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then,  unfolding  the 
table  napkin,  she  spread  it  over  the  mutton  and  pickles 
and  big  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  with  almost  as  great 
a  desire  to  hide  the  food  from  v^ew,  as  to  protect  it  from 
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the  clustering  flies.  For  an  hour  she  lay  there  in  the 
warm  room  very  still:  hearing  the  monotonous  chant 
of  the  old  man,  and  the  sound  of  his  axe.  Listening  to 
the  newly  risen  breeze  stirring  in  the  poplars  on  the  river 
bank:  the  birds  twittering:  some  cattle  at  the  yards: 
a  horse  feeding  in  the  paddock  outside  the  hedge:  the 
murmur  of  the  Tapui  down  below  the  house:  sheep  far 
away:  the  blind  of  her  window  flapping:  and  the  lazy 
buzzing  of  the  flies. 

And  out  of  the  window,  across  the  river,  she  could  see 
the  line  of  the  steep  hills,  their  green  sides  showing  the 
silver  streaks  of  waterfalls,  and  the  white  scars  of 
winter  landslips,  their  crests  clear-cut  against  the  blue 
sky.  Far  down  below — emerald  and  sapphire,  sparkling 
silver,  and  foam-white — rushed  the  Tapui;  and  all  the 
wealth  and  beautiful  luxuriance  of  the  native  trees  and 
shrubs,  half  of  them  now  in  spring  time  flowering, 
— fluffy  rangiora,  starry  blossomed  white  clematis,  pink 
clusters  of  wineberry,  gold  of  the  kowhai,  red  'cone- 
shaped  flowers  of  the  giant  rewa-rewa,  pink  briars, 
russet- tipped  water-ferns — lay  massed  and  banked 
down  the  steep  hillside  to  the  water's  edge. 

But  it  was  on  the  road  that  her  eyes  were  fixed.  That 
winding  white  road,  threading  its  way  beside  the 
river  through  the  hills,  and  empty — empty  and 
unutterably  lonely  in  the  sunshine. 

In  Elizabeth's  brain  there  seemed  to  be  beating  the 
refrain  of  "A  Little  Winding  Road." 

"  A  little  winding  road 

Runs  over  the  hill  to  the  plain  : 

A  little  road 

That  crosses  the  plain 

And  climbs  to  the  hill  again. 

"  I  sought  for  love  on  that  road, 
I  saw  him  afar  on  the  plain  : 
I  followed  the  road, 
And  I  crossed  the  plain, 
And  I  came  ...   to  the  hill  again." 
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Why  in  her  mind  did  she  connect  that  song  with 
Mark?  Endlessly  the  words  repeated  themselves,  and 
gradually  she  knew  that  the  unutterable  sense  of  appall- 
ing misery  and  loneliness  which  she  had  known  so 
terribly  during  the  past  few  months,  and  which  she  had 
put  to  flight  only  that  morning,  was  now  relentlessly 
enveloping  her  once  more.  Those  nerves  again !  Was 
she  never  to  recover  from  that  breakdown?  She 
turned  her  head  from  the  window  and  forced  herself  to 
remember  that  three  miles  along  the  valley  road  was 
the  store — mentally  she  pictured  friendly  Mrs.  Caley 
and  her  three  adopted  children — and  up  towards  the 
Lake  there  was  the  Trevelyans'  little  homestead;  and 
at  the  pipe-line  further  on  were  the  men's  whares  and 
tents,  and  Hewlett's  hut. 

And  yet,  it  seemed  as  though  only  the  surface  of  her 
mind  acknowledged  the  fact  that  she  was  not  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  her  fellow  creatures.  Some- 
where, in  some  dark  and  horrible  cavern  of  her  mind, 
existed  an  immutable  conviction  that  she  was  alone — 
horribly,  appallingly  alone — she  could  never  be  anything 
else,  just  as  that  road  winding  along  the  valley  would 
always  be  empty.  Oh,  terrible!  this  loneliness!  the 
hills  and  the  wide  spaces  round  her,  and  the  wind 
moving  in  the  white  flowering  ti-tree!  Why  had  she 
come  here?  Surely  in  London,  amongst  the  crowds — in 
the  pursuit  of  silly  worldly  things — one  could  shut  out 
the  terrifying  thought  of  the  utter  futility  and  misery 
of  human  life.  What  was  the  use  of  effort?  Why 
make  any  effort  for  anything?  Why  not  have  done 
with  it  all?  An  over  dose  of  veronal  ...  a  quiet 
sleeping.  .  .  . 

Elizabeth  sat  up  and  stretched  out  her  hand  for  a 
book.  She  would  not  let  her  nerves  take  charge  in  this 
hopelessly  imbecile  fashion.  But  she  couldn't  read — 
couldn't  force  her  mind  to  any  understanding  of  the 
printed  page:  and  for  another  hour  she  lay  there,  rigid 
and  tense.  She  wanted  to  get  up  and  get  away — away 
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from  everything — up  into  those  silent  hills.  Well, 
she  couldn't  get  up.  Her  sprained  ankle  would  keep 
her  now  a  prisoner;  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  useless, 
for  where  could  she  go  to  get  away  from  herself?  From 
the  wretchedness  of  her  own  soul?  Every  note  in  her 
mental  scale  seemed  jangled  and  discordant! 

Tom's  axe  ceased  its  rhythmic  beat:  his  song  fell 
silent:  and  in  the  pause  came  the  thud  of  a  can- 
tering horse's  hoofs  up  the  paddock  towards  the 
house,  and  a  woman's  voice  shouting  cheerily,  "Hello, 
Titoki!" 

"Hello,  hello!"  Elizabeth  realised  from  the  sound 
of  Tom's  greeting  that  the  visitor  was  someone  for 
whom  the  old  man  cherished  a  great  affection.  "  You're 
back  again  then?  Glad  to  see  you  back.  My! 
You're  looking  well.  Glad  to  see  you.  My  goodness ! 
You  do  look  well,  and  no  mistake." 

"Yes,  Titoki,  I'm  feeling  very  fit.  Is  the  family  in? 
I've  come  to  call  on  Miss  Alien." 

Elizabeth,  turning  swiftly  to  the  window,  saw  a  girl 
in  a  linen  coat  and  riding  breeches,  an  old  felt  hat 
pulled  well  down  over  her  short  dark  hair,  sitting 
astride  a  good-looking  bay  horse  outside  the  garden 
gate.  On  a  rolled-up  rug  in  front  of  her  saddle  was 
perched  a  small  boy. 

"Miss  Arlen's  in,"  said  Tom,  "but " 

"Hang  on  to  Barty,  then,  will  you,  Titoki!"  She 
swung  the  small  boy  into  Tom's  arms,  and  dismounted 
herself. 

"  But  Miss  Arlen's  had  an  accident,"  went  on  Tom. 
They  were  moving  HOW  towards  the  macrocapa  tree, 
and  Elizabeth  could  distinguish  no  more.  She  sat  up, 
every  nerve  strung  to  its  highest  tension.  She  couldn't 
face  a  stranger.  She  must  get  away.  Hide  some- 
where. Suddenly  her  muscles  relaxed.  She  knew  she 
was  behaving  like  a  foolish  child.  She  must  lie  still 
and  await  events.  Closing  her  eyes  she  lay  back, 
repeating  to  herself,  "Peace — joy — serenity — quietude 
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—harmony  " — any  words  that  suggested  a  state  of 
mind  unlike  her  present  one. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  heard  Tom's  heavy  shuffling 
footstep  on  the  verandah,  and  a  lighter  one  behind  it; 
then  Tom's  voice  saying:  "Here's  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
come  to  see  you !  She'll  cheer  you  up,  she  will." 

Framed  in  the  doorway,  stood  the  woman — looking 
like  a  schoolgirl — who  had  dismounted  in  the  paddock; 
and  in  spite  of  Elizabeth's  intense  longing  to  be  left 
alone  this  afternoon,  from  the  moment  when  her  eyes 
rested  on  her  visitor's  face,  and  she  heard  the  sound  of 
her  husky,  attractive  voice,  she  had  to  admit  to  some 
sensation  which  was  not  altogether  compatible  with  her 
previously  acknowledged  desire  for  solitude.  For  Peggy 
Trevelyan  was  possessed  of  one  of  those  happy  person- 
alities which  disarm  criticism,  and  invite  friendship 
from  the  first  moment  of  acquaintance. 

Utterly  unselfconscious,  and  entirely  natural,  with 
humour  in  every  line  of  her  charming  mouth,  her  blue 
Irish  eyes,  and  her  three  dimples,  she  was  as  much  at 
her  ease  with  the  Maori  shearers  in  the  wool-shed  as  she 
tvas  at  Government  House.  She  disarmed  criticism  by 
virtue  of  her  own  non-critical  nature.  She  liked  people 
for  what  they  were  in  themselves  and  not  at  all  for  any 
position  they  happened  to  occupy.  And  she  sincerely 
liked  most  people.  Their  faults  didn't  seem  apparent 
to  her,  though  their  idiosyncrasies  sometimes  appealed 
to  her  sense  of  humour. 

"May  I  come  in?"  she  said  now.  "Tom  tells  me 
that  you  and  Rusty  have  achieved  the  wonderful  feat 
of  tumbling  head-over-heels  down  the  Spiral,  with  no 
further  casualty  than  a  sprained  ankle.  Are  you  sure 
you're  not  hurt  more  seriously? " 

"Quite  sure,"  answered  Elizabeth.  "I  rode  home, 
and  felt  none  the  worse  for  it." 

"Then  my  services  as  a  nurse  aren't  required. 
Titoki!"  she  turned  to  the  old  man  who  still  stood  in 
the  doorway.  "  Keep  an  eye  on  Barty,  will  you?  He's 
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probably  in  the  fowlhouse  now,  breaking  all  the  eggs, 
or  pulling  up  the  seedlings  in  the  vegetable  garden  to 
examine  their  roots." 

"  Righto,  righto !  I'll  soon  settle  the  young  tinker  if 
he's  up  to  them  tricks,"  promised  Tom  as  he  hobbled  off 
from  the  verandah,  and  back  to  the  woodpile. 

"  My  youngest  offspring  looks  like  a  little  angel,  Miss 
Arlen,  and  behaves  like  a  little  devil,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  in  explanation  to  Elizabeth.  "I  hope  I'm 
not  a  nuisance,  butting  in  like  this,  but  Tom  informed 
me  Mrs.  Worthington  was  out,  and  that  he  had  got  you  a 
good  lunch  of  mutton  and  pickles.  Somehow  mutton 
and  pickles  wouldn't  appeal  to  me  if  I'd  spent  the 
morning  turning  somersaults  over  the  Spiral.  Heavens ! 
Is  this  old  Titoki's  idea  of  a  good  lunch?"  She  had 
disclosed  the  tray  and  at  her  face  of  dismay,  Elizabeth 
laughed.  "No  wonder  you  didn't  touch  it.  I'm  going 
to  make  you  some  afternoon  tea." 

"Oh,  please  don't  bother." 

"  It's  not  the  slightest  bother.  Besides,  I  want  some 
myself.  I  know  where  everything  is  in  Mrs.  Worthing- 
ton's  kitchen,  and  that's  more  than  I  do  in  my  own.  I 
envy  her  her  bump  of  order,  everything  in  its  place,  and 
so  on.  Things  in  my  house  positively  change  their  posi- 
tions while  I'm  asleep.  They  play  puss-in-the-corner, 
and  hide-and-seek,  I  believe,  like  the  toys  in  one  of  Hans 
Andersen's  stories.  Nothing  ever  seems  to  be  where 
I  put  it  the  night  before." 

"Perhaps  the  children " 

"Oh  yes,  they  do  their  little  bit.  They're  very 
helpful  in  that  direction — moving  things  and  stuffing 
them  away  in  odd  corners — but  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  can't 
blame  them  altogether.  No,  the  truth  is  I'm  not  a 
very  methodical  person,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  .  .  .  " 
she  had  reached  the  door  with  the  tray,  and  now  turned 
a  twinkling  face  towards  Elizabeth,  .  .  ."I  don't 
much  care ! " 

In  spite  of  her  avowed  lack  of  method,  the  afternoon 
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tea  tray  with  which  she  presently  returned  was 
arranged  as  faultlessly  as  even  Edie  could  have  desired 
it;  and  Elizabeth,  sitting  up  amongst  her  pillows,  and 
eating  the  small  sandwiches  and  cakes  with  a  good 
healthy  appetite,  found  herself  talking  to  her  kindly 
visitor  as  though  she  had  known  her  for  years,  instead 
of  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  didn't  realise  that  I  was  hungry,  but  I  find  I  am," 
she  said  at  last.  "How  nice  of  you  to  come  and  feed 
me." 

"How  nice  of  Mrs.  Worthington  to  feed  us  both!" 
replied  Peggy.  "  Her  cakes  are  always  delicious.  You 
know  I've  been  dying  to  meet  you.  I  only  got  back 
from  Christchurch  yesterday,  and  I  met  some  friends 
there — the  Hazlitts — who  travelled  out  with  you. 
And  my  mother  saw  you  last  year  in  London  in  The 
Halliday  Case.  She  loved  you  in  that ! " 

The  greedy  egoist,  avid  for  praise,  who  slumbers 
deep  in  the  heart  of  most  of  us,  here  stirred  within 
Elizabeth,  and  pricked  up  pleased  ears.  "Oh,  I'm  so 
glad  she  liked  that!  It  wasn't  a  big  part,  but  I  loved 
it  so!" 

"And  before  that  you'd  played  in  The  Merrymaker, 
hadn't  you? " 

"Yes,  we  had  a  long  run  with  that,  and  so  I  suppose  I 
oughtn't  to  abuse  the  piece,  but  it  didn't  interest  me. 
I'd  never  been  in  musical  comedy  before,  and  I  like  the 
straight  work  much  better ! " 

"Do  you  sing? " 

"Very  little.  I  hadn't  a  singing  part.  I  played  the 
Governor's  wife — on  the  Island,  you  know." 

"It  hasn't  been  here  yet.  In  New  Zealand  I  mean. 
We  only  get  companies  from  Australia,  and  even  then 
they  don't  play  anywhere  except  in  the  big  towns. 
But  I'm  forgetting — you're  a  New  Zealander  your- 
self!" 

"Yes,  but  I've  been  away  for  fourteen  years." 

"And  you  write  too,  don't  you?" 
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Elizabeth  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  she 
nodded.  "Yes,  I  do."  A  little  colour  had  come 
back  into  her  cheeks,  and  her  face  had  lost  its  look  of 
strain.  It  seemed  like  a  breath  of  revitalising  air,  to 
be  able  to  talk  to  someone  who  appeared  to  be  really 
interested  in  those  things  which  had  made  up  all  her 
fife. 

"I'd  give  anything  to  be  able  to  write,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  "New  Zealand  seems  to  me  to  be  chock 
full  of  romance.  I  suppose  it's  because  I  love  my 
country  so  much,  that  I  long  to  put  its  beauty  into 
words.  Not  that  my  words  would  be  likely  to  succeed 
in  doing  that,  I'm  afraid,"  she  added,  candidly.  "  Have 
you  ever  written  a  novel? " 

"I  had  my  first  novel  accepted  just  before  I  left 
London."  Elizabeth  had  not  meant  to  admit  this, 
nor  to  talk  about  her  work,  but  her  defences  were  down 
before  the  frank  friendliness  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  who 
looked  so  absurdly  school-girlish,  in  spite  of  her  three 
children,  and  her  twenty-eight  years. 

"Oh,  how  thrilling!  What's  it  about?"  Peggy 
Trevelyan  was  genuinely  excited.  "Do  tell  me.  .  .  ." 

Elizabeth  laughed.  "Indeed  I  shan't.  There's 
nothing  more  boring  than  having  to  listen  to  the  out- 
line of  a  story.  And  I  never  intended  to  tell  anyone 
about  the  book  until  it  was  actually  published.  But 
you  flattered  my  vanity  in  seeming  interested  and  I've 
told  you  my  secret." 

"I  won't  breathe  a  word  to  a  soul,  and  I  won't  even 
ask  its  name." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  quite  such  a  dreadful  secret  as  all 
that.  It's  called  From  Kendall's;  and  Kendall's  is  a 
Theatrical  Agent's  office." 

"It's  about  the  stage?" 

"Yes,  I  know  that  life  better  than  any  other." 

"But  now  you're  here,  you'll  have  to  write  a  novel 
of  New  Zealand.  Think  of  the  material  you've  got  in 
this  district  alone!  The  whole  of  this  country  round 
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Moanatapu  is  teeming  with  Maori  tradition.  Long 
before  any  white  people  reached  New  Zealand  there 
were  Maori  settlements  all  about  the  Lake.  Some  of 
their  legends  are  beautiful.  I'm  very  fond  of  the 
Maoris.  Of  course  they're  just  like  children,  but 
they're  such  a  generous,  warm-hearted  people.  For 
instance — this  is  characteristic  of  them — you  know  they 
store  all  their  best  potatoes  for  the  winter  and  use  up 
the  small  poor  little  ones  first,  but  if  you  asked  them 
for  any,  it's  from  their  store  they  would  take  them — 
their  best — not  the  ones  they  were  using  themselves. 
I  think  that  teaches  most  of  us  a  lesson." 

Elizabeth  laughed.  "Yes,  I  usually  find  myself 
more  generous  with  the  things  I  don't  want." 

"Exactly!  That's  the  way  with  most  of  us.  But 
not  so  with  the  Maoris.  And  courtesy  is  born  in  them. 
I  suppose  because  then1  old  religion  was  so  full  of 
ceremonial.  I  always  enjoy  going  up  to  the  Pah, 
and  having  a  chat  with  them,  though  I  must  confess 
I  very  seldom  get  off  my  horse,  and  I  never  stay 
long.  We  didn't  see  the  natives  much  in  Christchurch 
where  I  was  brought  up,  and  very  few  here  can  speak 
English:  but  when  we  had  our  place  up  the  coast, 
I  learnt  a  little  Maori,  and  I  find  it  most  useful  now. 
I'll  take  you  up  to  the  Pah  and  introduce  you  one  day. 
They  appreciate  that  enormously — if  a  visitor  is  taken 
up  and  introduced.  They  are  as  curious  as  children, 
and  will  want  to  know  all  about  you.  ..."  she 
stopped  suddenly.  "But  how  stupid  I  am.  I  keep 
forgetting  that  you're  a  New  Zealander,  and  probably 
know  more  about  the  Maoris  than  I  do." 

"I  know  nothing  about  them,"  confessed  Elizabeth. 
"But  even  if  I  did,  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  write  a 
Maori  novel." 

"Oh  Heavens,  don't  try ! "  cried  Peggy.  " No,  I  want 
you  to  write  about  life  in  the  country  on  the  sheep 
stations — our  life.  Mustering,  shearing,  dipping,  cattle 
drafting,  to  me  they're  all  exciting.  And  I  adore  the 
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smell  of  a  bush  fire,  and  the  sound  of  the  locusts  in 
the  bush  in  summer,  don't  you? " 

"That's  because  their  queer  rasping  sound  brings 
back  memories  of  childhood,  isn't  it?  " 

"Perhaps.  But  I  think  it's  the  remoteness  of  New 
Zealand  that  fascinates  me  most.  I  can't  put  what 
I  mean  into  words  exactly,  but  when  I  was  at  school 
in  England — even  if  we  were  taken  into  the  depths 
of  the  country — I  always  used  to  feel  I'd  never  really 
got  outside  the  garden  gate.  Here,  one  might  be  in  a 
primitive,  newly  discovered  world.  All  those  miles  of 
bushed  ranges  round  the  Lake!  Perhaps  long  ago 
the  Maoris  had  their  pathways  through  the  bush, 
but  white  men  never  have,  and  Moanatapu — so 
mysterious,  dreaming  for  thousands  of  years  up  there 
amongst  the  mountains!  Doesn't  Moanatapu  fas- 
cinate you?  " 

"I  haven't  seen  it  yet." 

"You  haven't  seen  Moanatapu?" 

Elizabeth  laughed  at  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  tone  of 
shocked  amazement.  "  I  was  on  my  way  to  it  this 
morning  when  I  toppled  over  the  Spiral." 

"Well,  we'll  certainly  have  to  arrange  a  picnic  up 
there  as  soon  as  you're  able  to  walk  again.  And  you 
must  come  and  stay  with  me  later  on.  You  will,  won't 
you?  I  may  not  shine  at  housework,  but  I'm  an 
excellent  gardener.  My  garden  is  beginning  to  look  a 
perfect  picture,  and  will  be  better  later  on,  so  you'll 
enjoy  that.  All  my  friends  in  Wairiri,  Brunton  and 
everywhere  are  always  sending  me  sacks  of  bulbs  and 
seedlings  and  cuttings.  They  come  along  in  the  mail- 
car  and  we  find  them  dropped  down  by  our  post-box 
at  the  road  gate,  and  don't  know  half  the  time  who 
has  sent  them.  However,  that  doesn't  interfere  with 
their  growth  in  any  way."  Her  eyes  had  travelled  to 
the  window,  and  she  got  up  from  her  chair.  "  Here's 
Mrs.  Worthington  now — with  Jessie  in  the  buggy." 
She  passed  through  the  open  door  on  to  the  verandah, 
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hailed  the  new-comers,  and  then  moved  on  to  the 
garden  gate  to  meet  them. 

Elizabeth  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  visitor  from  whom  at  first  she  had  longed  to  escape. 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  effectually  routed  the  attack  of 
nerves  which  had  threatened  her;  she  had  implanted  a 
small  seed  of  interest  in  her  mind — the  thought  of 
starting  a  new  book — and  she  was  now  here  to  break 
the  news  of  the  accident  to  Edie.  Elizabeth  had 
rather  dreaded  this  interview  with  her  sister,  but  the 
presence  of  a  third  person  would  make  it  infinitely 
easier. 

And  when  Edie  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  followed  by  a 
scared-looking  Jessie,  a  few  minutes  later  walked  into 
her  room  by  way  of  the  verandah  door,  Elizabeth 
realised  with  relief  that  the  story  of  her  misadventure 
had  already  been  told.  There  still  remained  the  account 
of  the  engineer's  share  in  her  rescue  to  be  given,  how- 
ever; and  Elizabeth  instinctively  knew  that  Edie 
would  in  some  way  misunderstand  this. 

At  first  she  had  been  tempted  to  avoid  all  mention 
of  the  man;  but  knowing  that  the  bandages  would 
require  to  be  explained  away,  she  decided  to  tell  the 
story  simply  as  it  occurred. 

"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  says  you  fell  over  the  Spiral  at  the 
Hairpin  Bend!  What  on  earth  made  you  try  to  ride 
up  that  way?  You  might  have  been  killed!" 

"I  know,"  replied  Elizabeth,  meekly. 

"And  how  on  earth  did  you  ever  get  up  again? " 

"Now,  I  never  thought  of  asking  that! "  said  Peggy. 
"  I've  been  chattering  away  so  hard  myself  that  I  didn't 
give  Miss  Arlen  a  chance  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways. 
How  did  you  get  up? " 

"I  rode  along  the  creek  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  hut." 

"How  did  you  know  where  that  was?"  demanded 
Edie. 

"I  didn't.     He  showed  me." 

"What  was  Mr.  Hewlett  doing?" 
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"Talking  to  me." 

"Talking  to  you?"  Edie's  voice  held  a  scandalised 
note.  "Did  you  go  up  there  to  meet  him? " 

"Certainly  not.     He  came  down  to  meet  me." 

"What!" 

"  I  mean,  when  I  went  over  the  edge.  ..." 
Suddenly  Elizabeth  began  to  laugh.  It  struck  her 
that  Edie's  expression  indicated  that  she  thought  her 
sister's  conduct  altogether,  most  decidedly  "over  the 
edge."  "Forgive  me,"  she  explained,  "I'll  try  to  be 
a  little  more  explicit.  The  men  were  blasting  up  at 
the  pipe-line  and  the  noise  evidently  alarmed  Rusty, 
who  slipped  over  the  edge  and  landed  in  the  creek. 
Mr.  Hewlett  saw  us  disappear,  ran  down  the  hill  and 
came  to  my  assistance.  He  examined  my  foot:  found 
no  bones  broken  :  looked  at  Rusty  and  discovered 
him  to  be  unharmed:  told  me  to  ride  up  the  creek  to 
his  hut,  where  he  bandaged  my  ankle:  when  bandaged 
I  mounted  Rusty,  rode  home,  and  here  I  am." 

"But  were  you  going  up  there  to  see  him?  Have 
you  ever  met  him  before?  " 

"Never,"  answered  Elizabeth  cheerfully.  "And  I 
don't  expect  to  meet  him  again.  I  was  merely  riding 
up  the  Spiral  because  I  had  been  told  that  there  was  a 
short  cut  to  Moanatapu  from  the  Intake." 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"The  men  on  the  road  who  were  getting  the 
pipes." 

Peggy  Trevelyan,  deciding  that  for  Elizabeth's 
sake  this  examination  had  continued  long  enough,  now 
remarked:  "And  I  know  you'll  forgive  me,  Mrs. 
Worthington,  for  making  tea.  Your  cakes  and  your 
kitchen  always  fill  me  with  envy.  By  the  way,  have 
you  and  Jessie  had  any  tea? " 

"  Yes,  we've  been  over  to  see  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Joe 
was  there  getting  some  of  his  sheep  they'd  mustered." 

"When  do  you  start  shearing?" 

"In  about  a  fortnight." 
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"We'll  probably  be  shearing  then  too,  or  a  little 
later.  Bob  wants  to  get  his  wool  down  to  Wellington 
for  the  second  sale." 

"  So  does  Joe,  but  we've  got  to  wait  for  the  shearers 
from  Hutchinson's." 

"  Rewiti  from  the  Pah  always  brings  his  gang  to  us. 
Well,  I  must  be  off.  I  want  Miss  Arlen  to  come  and  stay 
with  me  for  a  little  while  later  on.  And  we  must 
arrange  a  picnic  up  to  the  Lake  some  day  soon.  Jessie, 
do  you  think  you  could  collect  my  small  son  for  me? 
He's  probably  with  Titoki  somewhere." 

"With  Tom?"  asked  Jessie. 

"Yes,  Titoki  Tom." 

"Why  do  you  call  him  that? "  asked  Jessie. 

"Well,  years  ago,  when  my  husband  was  a  boy,  he 
said  Tom  was  like  a  titoki  straining  post,  which  can't 
be  bent,  can't  be  broken,  and  lasts  for  ever." 

"But  it's  a  silly  name,"  remarked  Jessie  sensibly. 
"Titoki  posts  don't  last  for  *ver,  and  Tom  won't 
either." 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  he  will.  But  he's  lasting  very 
well  so  far !  He  must  be  over  seventy,  and  still  going 
strong.  And  he's  the  kindest  old  dear  in  the  world. 
He's  probably  feeding  Barty  on  ancient  caramels  at 
this  moment,  and  if  he  eats  too  many  Barty  will  be 
ill.  Go  and  rescue  him  for  me  like  a  good  girl  and  ask 
Tom  to  bring  my  horse." 

Jessie  obediently  departed,  and  Peggy  turned  again 
to  Elizabeth.  "I  have  to  take  that  child  with  me 
wherever  I  go,  because  I  daren't  leave  him  at  home 
with  the  other  children.  He'd  either  drown  himself  in 
the  horse  trough,  or  set  fire  to  the  house.  And  the 
little  wretch  won't  learn  to  ride,  although  he  had  his 
fourth  birthday  two  months  ago." 

"But  isn't  he  too  young  to  ride?  " 

"Not  a  bit!  Suzanne  and  Dick  both  rode  when 
they  were  three.  It's  sheer  cussedness  on  his  part. 
Like  the  baby  in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  he  only  does  it 
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to  annoy,  because  he  knows  it  teases.  Here  he  is  now ! 
Yes,  and  he  has  the  paper  bag  of  caramels  clutched 
tightly  in  one  grubby  fist!  I  thought  as  much." 

"Tom  used  to  buy  them  at  the  store  for  Jessie  when 
he  first  came  to  us,  but  of  course  I  stopped  it,"  said 
Edie. 

''  I  notice  she's  eyeing  that  bag  rather  hungrily !  One 
wouldn't  hurt  her,  would  it?  " 

"I'd  rather  she  didn't  have  it,  Mrs.  Trevelyan." 

"Very  well.  Good-bye,  Miss  Arlen.  There's  Tom 
with  my  horse.  I  must  be  off.  Good-bye,  Mrs. 
Worthington!  You'll  bring  Miss  Arlen  over  to  see  me 
— and  my  garden — as  soon  as  you  can,  won't  you? " 
And  a  few  moments  later,  with  Barty  sitting  cross- 
legged  before  her  on  the  rolled-up  rug,  she  cantered  off. 
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AFTER  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  departed,  Edie  said 
very  little  more  on  the  subject  of  the  accident; 
but  Elizabeth  saw  plainly  that  her  visit  to 
the  engineer's  hut  was  looked  upon  as  de- 
cidedly indiscreet,  if  not  improper.  It  amazed  the 
elder  sister,  who  had  lived  in  such  a  different  world  for 
fourteen  years,  to  find  how  extraordinarily  conventional 
—with  the  convention  almost  of  the  crinoline  period — 
her  younger  sister  had  remained.  She  had  been  in- 
clined to  be  prim  and  prudish  in  her  early  youth,  but 
this  narrow,  out-of-date  attitude  was  ridiculous  in  a 
modern  married  woman.  But  Edie  was  not  modern — 
far  from  it.  She  was  early  Victorian  and  appeared 
shocked  at  things  which  Elizabeth  had  never  dreamed 
of  looking  upon  as  at  all  improper. 

This  conventionality  irritated  Elizabeth,  and  she 
had  often  a  wicked  desire  to  scandalise  her  sister. 
Sometimes  she  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  after- 
wards hated  herself  for  having  done  so. 

"Edie  may  be  a  trifle  smug,  and  narrow,  but 
at  any  rate  she's  good  and  tries  to  do  her  duty 
as  far  as  she  sees  it,"  she  told  herself  more  than 
once. 

During  the  few  days  of  her  enforced  rest,  Elizabeth 
took  herself  to  task  seriously.  She  wondered  if  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  go  up  to  Lake  House  to 
stay,  and  hinted  as  much  to  Edie;  but  it  was  quite 
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clear  that  her  sister  would  look  upon  this  as  a  personal 
affront,  and  Elizabeth  did  not  make  any  further  veiled 
suggestions  as  to  a  change  of  residence.  She  knew  too 
that  though  Edie  did  not  desire  her  to  stay  on  at  River 
View  solely  for  financial  reasons,  yet  the  money  she  was 
paying  was  a  considerable  help  in  the  Worthington 
household  at  the  present  juncture. 

Within  four  days  the  swelling  in  her  foot  had  gone 
down,  and  she  was  able  to  walk  again.  But  she  wasn't 
anxious  to  walk — she  wanted  to  ride:  wanted  to  get 
out  alone  on  to  the  hills  and  think.  The  chance  words 
of  Peggy  Trevelyan  had  fired  her  brain,  and  already  the 
vague  outline  of  a  second  book  was  shaping  itself  in  her 
mind.  In  this  new  interest,  she  lost  to  a  certain  extent 
the  sense  of  depression  which  had  been  with  her  so 
long.  Remained  only  the  little  daily  irritations,  and 
petty,  half-expressed  annoyances  of  her  contacts  with 
Edie. 

"You'd  like  Rusty  got  in  to-day,  wouldn't  you?" 
asked  Joe  at  the  breakfast  table  one  morning,  about  a 
week  after  her  accident. 

"Yes,  please,  if  it  isn't  a  bother." 

"No  bother  at  all.  He's  in  the  river  paddock.  I'll 
get  Tom  to  run  him  in  for  you." 

"Elizabeth,  you're  not  going  out  by  yourself — alone 
— again,  are  you?  " 

"Of  course  I  am." 

"But  it's  not  safe!" 

"Oh,  go  on,  mother,"  said  Joe  good-humouredly. 
"She  isn't  likely  to  take  a  header  over  the  Spiral  a 
second  time ! " 

"  It's  not  right  for  you  to  go  riding  round  the  country 
alone.  I  always  said  so,  and  you  see  I  was  right. 
Jessie  had  better  go  with  you  to-day." 

Elizabeth  tried  to  conceal  her  dismay.  "Jessie's  got 
her  lessons  to  do,  hasn't  she? " 

"Of  course  she  has,  but  she'll  have  to  miss  them  if 
you're  so  anxious  to  go  out." 
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"But  I'd  rather  be  alone.  I  can't  think  unless  I'm 
alone." 

"What  do  you  want  to  think  about?"  demanded 
Edie. 

"Lots  of  things,"  replied  Elizabeth,  feebly. 

"Jessie,  you'd  better  get  Tom  to  run  in  Bay  Boy 
for  you  when  he  gets  Rusty." 

"But  I  don't  want  Jessie  to  come  with  me!"  said 
Elizabeth  in  desperation:  and  then  feeling  that  the 
child  might  be  hurt  by  this  plain  speaking,  she  turned 
to  her.  "  I  have  to  be  alone,  Jessie,  because  I've  got  to 
think  of  a  story  I'm  trying  to  make  up." 

"And  if  you're  thinking  of  stories,  and  not  paying 
attention  to  where  you're  going,  anything  might 
happen.  Jessie,  you'd  better  tell  Tom  about  Bay  Boy 
and  Rusty." 

"Edie,  can't  you  see  that  Elizabeth  would  rather  go 
by  herself?"  asked  Joe.  "Don't  treat  her  like  a 
child!  For  heaven's  sake  let  her  do  what  she  wants 
to  do." 

Edie's  lips  shut  with  a  sudden  snap,  and  the  little 
flush  which  excitement  or  anger  brought  into  her  face 
faintly  coloured  her  cheeks  and  brow.  Never  before 
had  Joe  shown  himself  so  openly  against  her  in  the 
little  half-veiled  disagreements  with  her  sister;  and  it 
was  this  fact  that  forced  from  her  a  stupid  remark  of 
which  she  afterwards  repented. 

"I  suppose  you  want  to  go  up  to  visit  Mr.  Hewlett 
again,"  she  said. 

"That's  a  very  good  idea!"  returned  Elizabeth 
calmly.  "That's  exactly  what  I  shall  do.  But  I 
won't  try  the  Spiral  to-day.  I'll  take  the  long  way 
round." 

And  when  she  started  out  on  Rusty,  she  was  still 
so  annoyed  that  she  determined  to  carry  out  her  threat. 
It  wasn't  in  the  least  likely  that  the  engineer  would 
be  anywhere  near  his  hut — he  would  be  somewhere 
with  the  men  along  the  pipe-line — but  she  would  ride 
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up  that  way,  just  for  the  satisfaction  of  telling  Edie 
that  she  had  done  so,  and  she  would  try  from  there  to 
find  the  short  cut  up  to  the  Lake.  But  she'd  proceed 
cautiously.  It  wouldn't  do  to  return  to  River  View 
a  second  time  disabled ! 

There  had  been  rain  the  previous  day,  and  now  the 
air  was  very  clear  with  a  little  southerly  breeze  to 
temper  the  warm  sunshine.  Just  the  weather  for 
riding  over  the  hills  and  far  away,  as  Elizabeth  had 
expressed  it  in  her  letter.  And  during  the  hour  and 
a  half  which  elapsed  before  she  sighted  the  workmen's 
settlement — huts,  tents,  and  cook-house — Elizabeth 
did  in  a  measure  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  desire 
she  had  admitted  when  she  wrote — a  desire  to  recapture 
the  spirit  of  her  youth. 

She  felt  herself  a  girl  once  more,  and  as  she  rode  on, 
and  as  her  spirits  soared,  she  began  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  pettiness  of  the  quarrels  between  herself  and  Edie, 
and  especially  of  her  own  attitude  in  this  morning's 
encounter.  But  she  had  passed  the  men's  whares — 
or  rather  left  them  below  her  on  her  right — and  was 
ascending  the  hillside  towards  Hewlett's  hut,  before 
reaching  this  penitent,  and  more  agreeable  frame  of 
mind.  She  could  not  very  well  turn  back  now,  but 
she  consoled  herself  by  deciding  that  she  was  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  see  the  engineer — though  after  all 
it  didn't  matter  two  pins  if  she  did.  She  reached  the 
brow  of  the  grassy  hill,  and  looked  down  at  the  little 
lake,  and  the  galvanized  iron  hut  set  amongst  the 
fuchsia  trees :  and  there,  saddling  up  his  horse  before 
the  door,  was  Hewlett  himself. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  saw  her,  "Hello'ed!,"  mounted 
his  horse  and  cantered  up  to  the  top  of  the  rise  to  meet 
her. 

"This  is  very  nice  of  you!"  he  remarked.  "I 
found  out  from  Mrs.  Caley  that  you  were  progressing 
well,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you're  able  to  get  about 
once  more.  Come  down  to  my  shack,  and  I'll  make 
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you  a  cup  of  morning  tea.     I'm  afraid,  though,  I've 
only  got  tinned  milk." 

"I  don't  think  I  ought  .  .  ."  began  Elizabeth 
doubtfully.  And  then  impatiently  dismissed  from 
her  mind  any  right  of  Edie  to  criticise  her  conduct. 
Must  she,  Elizabeth  Arlen,  who  for  fourteen  years  had 
faced  the  world  alone — and  on  the  stage  of  all  places — 
and  who  had  never  been  in  a  position  to  consider 
appearances,  or  bother  her  head  as  to  what  people 
might  think,  now  remodel  her  life  to  suit  the  standards 
of  a  sister  who  was  absurdly  narrow  :  who  knowing 
no  contact  with  the  world  herself,  clung  to  ideas 
which  even  Mrs.  Grundy  had  discarded  twenty  years 
ago? 

"Oh,  make  up  your  mind,"  urged  Hewlett  with 
smiling  eyes. 

"All  right,  I'll  come!"  agreed  Elizabeth,  and  they 
rode  down  the  hill  together. 

"It'll  be  pleasanter  out  here  under  the  trees,  I  think. 
I'll  bring  out  a  chair."  They  had  dismounted,  and 
he  led  the  horses  to  a  stump  at  a  little  distance,  and 
tethered  them  there  in  the  shade. 

"  Edie  will  at  least  be  pleased  to  know  that  I 
had  the  tea  outside ! "  thought  Elizabeth  wickedly.  "  I 
needn't  mention  it  if  I  commit  the  outrageous  indis- 
cretion of  passing  through  the  doorway — which  I 
certainly  intend  to  do." 

"May  I  go  in  and  look  at  your  books  again?"  she 
asked  aloud. 

"Of  course  you  may." 

"It's  queer,  but  just  to  handle  books,  and  to  read 
their  titles,  pleases  me.  Is  that  stupid?  " 

"I  don't  think  so.  I  have  the  same  feeling.  I 
suppose  that's  why  I  cart  them  about  the  world  with 
me." 

They  passed  in  through  the  small  door,  and  while 
Hewlett  carried  out  a  chair,  and  then  searched  in  the 
cupboard  for  tea,  and  tea-cups,  Elizabeth  prowled 
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about  the  shelves,  taking  down  a  book  here  a«<3 
there,  and  frankly  coveting  her  neighbour's  library-  - 
against  which  sin  she  refused  to  remember  any  special 
injunction. 

Hewlett  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the  open  where  a 
blackened  billy  hung  on  a  wire  hook  over  a  roughly 
built  fireplace. 

Elizabeth  took  down  Pepys,  and  glanced  smilingly 
at  some  of  the  well-remembered  and  much-appreciated 
passages:  enjoying  again  the  unconscious  humour  of 
the  dear  old  egoist,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  not 
without  his  virtues,  and  that  in  a  day  when  virtue 
was  apparently  greatly  at  a  discount. 

"Wonderfully  human,  that  old  boy,  wasn't  he?" 
said  the  engineer,  seeing  the  book  in  her  hands. 

"I  always  feel  that  if  I  wrote  quite,  quite  truth- 
fully about  myself,  I'd  reveal  a  character  not  at  all 
unlike  that  of  Samuel  Pepys." 

"But  we  all  should,  shouldn't  we?  Boil  us  all 
down  and  in  essentials  we're  all  much  the  same." 

"But  we  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  unique — quite 
different  from  others.  Listen  to  this  :  '  This  morning 
came  home  my  fine  camlett  cloak,  with  gold  buttons, 
and  a  silk  suit,  which  cost  me  much  money,  and  I 
pray  God  make  me  able  to  pay  for  it'!" 

Hewlett  laughed.  "I  like  the  bit  about  going  to 
Charing  Cross  to  see  Major  General  Harrison  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered:  'which  was  done  there,  he 
looking  as  cheerful  as  any  man  could  do  in  that 
condition.'  ' 

"He  usually  managed  to  secure  a  front  seat  for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Pepys  for  all  the  executions.  But 
he  wasn't  altogether  hardened  in  spite  of  his  interest 
in  the  hangings.  This  is  sincere  : — 

"  'To  the  Tower  several  times,  about  the  business  of 
the  pressed  men,  and  late  at  it  till  twelve  at  night 
shipping  of  them.  But,  Lord!  how  some  poor  women 
did  cry;  and  in  my  life  I  never  did  see  such  natural 
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expression  of  passion  as  I  did  here  in  some  women's 
bewailing  themselves  and  running  to  every  parcel 
of  men  that  were  brought,  one  after  another,  to  look 
for  their  husbands,  and  wept  over  every  vessele  that 
went  off,  thinking  they  might  be  there,  and  looking 
after  the  ship  as  far  as  ever  they  could  by  moone- 
light,  that  it  grieved  me  to  the  heart  to  hear 
them.'  ' 

"Yes,  it's  those  occasional  passages  that  make  us 
fond  of  the  old  rascal." 

"Don't  you  love  the  description  of  his  visit  home? 
'  Up  to  walk  up  and  down  the  garden  with  my  father  to 
talk  of  all  our  concernments:  about  a  husband  for  my 
sister,  whereof  there  is  at  present  no  appearance;  but 
we  must  endeavour  to  find  her  one  now  for  she  grows 
old  and  ugly.  My  father  and  I  with  a  dark  lantern,  it 
being  now  night,  into  the  garden  with  my  wife,  and 
there  went  about  our  great  work  to  dig  up  my  gold. 
But,  Lord!  what  a  tosse  I  was  for  some  time  in,  that 
they  could  not  justly  tell  where  it  was:  but  by-and-by 
poking  with  a  spit  we  found  it,  and  then  with  a  spudd 
to  lift  up  the  ground.  But,  Good  God!  to  see  how 
sillily  they  did  it,  not  half  a  foot  under  the  ground,  and 
in  the  sight  of  the  world  from  a  hundred  places,  if  any 
body  by  accident  were  near  hand,  and  within  sight  of  a 
neighbour's  window.' " 

Hewlett  had  ceased  his  hunt  foi  cups  and  saucers  to 
listen  and  they  laughed  together  3f>  she  closed  the  book. 
Replacing  Pepys  she  passed  further  along  the  shelves, 
reading  other  titles  as  she  went.  "The  New  Psy- 
chology, I've  read  a  good  many  books  on  that  and  it 
interests  me  tremendously,  but  I  can't  say  I  know  a 
great  deal  about  it.  Psycho-Analysis,  one  doesn't 
hear  so  much  about  that  lately.  Carlyle's  French 
Revolution.  Oh  dear,  I've  never  tackled  that.  I 
suppose  I  ought  to.  Katherine  Mansfield.  There's 
a  New  Zealander  of  genius!  Or  is  genius  too  big  a 
word?  She's  wonderful,  anyhow.  Here's  something 
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I  love:  W olden.  Galsworthy,  Conrad — wonderful 
men!  Shaw's  plays,  O'Neill's  plays:  I'm  glad  you 
like  plays — but  perhaps  you  don't?" 

"I  only  have  here  what  I  like,  or  at  any  rate  what 
interests  me  to  read." 

"And  you've  read  them  all?  Gibbon's  D feline  and 
Fall  .  .  .  everything? " 

"I've  read  most  of  them.  Parts  of  all  of  them  at 
any  rate,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  pass  an  exam 
in  all  of  them." 

"I  sometimes  think  I'm  a  little  like  Stevenson's  old 
soldier.  Do  you  remember?  Where  is  it  now?  "  She 
took  a  book  from  the  shelf,  and  quickly  turned  the 
leaves.  "Here  it  is!  'What  took  him  was  a  richness 
in  the  speech;  he  loved  the  exotic,  the  unexpected  word; 
the  moving  cadence  of  a  phrase;  a  vague  sense  of 
emotion  (about  nothing)  in  the  very  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet: the  romance  of  language.  His  honest  head  was 
very  nearly  empty,  his  intellect  like  a  child's;  and  when 
he  read  his  favourite  authors  he  can  almost  never  have 
understood  what  he  was  reading.'  I'm  not  in  quite  such 
a  parlous  condition  as  that,  but  I  love  Browning  and  I 
wonder  how  much  I  really  understand? " 

"About  as  much  as  most  people,  I  expect.  Mrs. 
Caley  tells  me  that  you  write  yourself." 

"Oh!     What  else  has  Mrs.  Caley  told  you? " 

"Who  you  are,  what  you  are  and  all  your  life's 
history." 

"Not  all,  I  hope." 

"Well,  a  good  deal.  I  was  down  at  the  store  yester- 
day." 

They  passed  out  again  into  the  open,  and  while 
Hewlett  walked  over  to  the  fire,  Elizabeth  seated  her- 
self in  the  canvas  chair  with  one  of  the  Stevenson 
volumes  in  her  hands.  When  the  engineer  had  made 
the  tea,  he  brought  it  across  to  where  she  sat  and  threw 
himself  down  on  the  grass  beside  her  chair.  "I've  only 
got  biscuits  in  this  tin,  but  at  least  they're  fresh.  Mrs. 
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Caley  selected  them  for  me  yesterday.  They're  '  extra 
special'  so  she  tells  me." 

"They  taste  very  good,"  said  Elizabeth,  nibbling  one. 
"I  have  my  lunch  tied  on  to  my  saddle  there.  I'm 
making  another  effort  to-day,  after  my  first  futile 
attempt,  to  get  up  to  the  Lake." 

"Why,"  said  Hewlett,  surprised,  "I  was  just  starting 
up  to  the  Lake  myself  when  I  saw  you.  I  have  to 
overhaul  my  boat." 

"You!     Why  aren't  you  working?  " 

Elizabeth's  sudden  and  sharply  indignant  tone  made 
them  both  laugh.  And  then  she  added,  "I  don't 
mean  to  be  as  rude  as  I  sound." 

"  Is  there  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't  take  a  day  off, 
and  go  up  to  the  Lake?  "  asked  Hewlett,  smiling  up  at 
her.  "You  seem  to  imply  that  I  haven't  the  faintest 
right  to  a  holiday." 

"  I  wasn't  really  objecting  to  your  holiday,  but  to  be 
perfectly  frank,  my  main  object  in  coming  here  was  to 
annoy  my  sister." 

"Not  to  see  me?  " 

' '  To  see  you,  to  annoy  my  sister.  It  was  a  nasty,  low 
motive." 

"I  don't  quite  follow:  and  I  don't  see  what  that  has 
to  do  with  my  taking  a  day  off." 

"It  is  a  little  involved,"  admitted  Elizabeth. 

"But  at  any  rate  you  didn't  really  wish  to  see  me? 
And  now  if  I'm  going  up  to  the  Lake,  you  don't  care 
about  going  with  me." 

"Oh  yes,  I  do,"  answered  Elizabeth  quickly.  "Per- 
sonally I'd  like  it  very  much.  It's  my  sister  who 
mightn't  care  about  it." 

Hewlett  look  puzzled.  "What  on  earth  has  it  got 
to  do  with  your  sister,  if  I  show  you  the  track  up  to 
Moanatapu? " 

"Nothing!"  answered  Elizabeth  cheerfully. 
"Nothing  at  all.  That's  just  it:  only  she  thinks  it 
has." 
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"Well " 

"And  you  didn't  answer  my  question.  Why  aren't 
you  working? " 

Again  Hewlett  smiled.  "There's  a  fight  on  in 
Opoumata  to-night.  Kid  Heney  versus  Tamti  Niho, 
the  local  champion.  All  my  men— except  the  foreman 
who's  a  Baptist  and  doesn't  approve  of  Prize  Fights — 
have  gone  off  to  it." 

"Do  you  always  proclaim  a  public  holiday  when 
there's  a  fight  in  Opoumata?  " 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  proclaiming  anything.  The 
men  go.  Fortunately  there  are  very  seldom  diversions 
of  this  kind  offering,  and  Opoumata's  forty-five  miles 
away.  But  early  this  morning  a  motor  lorry  was  going 
back  from  Lake  House,  so  they  downed  tools  and  made 
off.  It  was  a  case  of  the  time  and  the  place  and  the 
loved  one  altogether ;  the  attraction  and  the  means  of 
transit  happened  to  coincide.  Are  you  satisfied  now 
with  my  explanation  as  to  why  I'm  not  working? " 

"Quite." 

"  And  will  you  allow  me  to  show  you  the  track  up  to 
Moanatapu? " 

This  time  Elizabeth  did  not  hesitate.  Her  mind  was 
made  up.  "I'll  be  delighted  if  you  will." 

So,  mounting  their  horses  they  set  out  together, 
skirting  the  edge  of  the  sparkling  lakelet,  and  plunging 
into  the  thick  bush  on  the  opposite  shore.  Here  a 
blazed  bridle  track  through  the  dense  undergrowth,  and 
under  the  towering  forest  trees,  led  them  upward 
towards  Moanatapu. 

Hewlett,  who  rode  first,  kept  turning  in  his  saddle 
and  shouting  information  as  they  rode.  "  The  Lake  is 
twenty-one  square  miles  in  extent,  nearly  nine  hundred 
feet  deep  in  parts,  two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  the  peaks  round  it  rise  another  two  thousand  feet. 
I  don't  often  get  the  chance  of  acting  as  a  guide  book, 
and  I  love  the  Lake.  .  .  .  Mind  this  log — the  track's 
boggy  there — keep  to  the  left!" 
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Wonderful  fern  growth  was  all  around  them:  ferns 
not  only  varying  in  every  form,  and  in  size,  but  in 
colour  also — dark,  almost  black-green,  shading  to  the 
tenderest  yellow-green  tint.  And  a  tangle  of  clinging 
vines — ratas,  supplejacks,  bush-lawyers — laced  and 
bound  together  the  lower  growths  and  the  tree-ferns  to 
the  gigantic  trunks  of  the  rimus,  birches,  puriris,  and 
all  the  other  towering  forest  trees.  It  was  indeed 
"through  verdurous  glooms  and  mossy  winding  ways," 
that  they  proceeded,  and  they  emerged  from  the  belt 
of  bush  on  to  a  cleared  rise  with  the  valley  stretched 
out  below  them,  but  still  a  bushed  shoulder  of  the  hill 
above  to  climb. 

Not  yet  was  Moanatapu  in  view:  the  mountains  still 
guarded  their  secret  well ! 

In  the  open,  Hewlett  pulled  up,  and  they  allowed 
their  horses  a  breathing  space,  while  they  looked  down 
over  the  valley.  The  line  of  the  foaming  Tapui  could 
be  clearly  traced  ;  the  Maori  Pah — with  its  queer  pali- 
saded fence,  the  clumps  of  straight -growing  poplars, 
the  long  low  meeting-house,  and  the  scattered  thatched 
whares — was  perched  on  a  spur  to  the  right;  further 
down  were  the  white  dots  of  the  men's  tents,  and  the 
shining  iron  of  their  huts;  five  miles  away,  the  sheltering 
trees  round  the  Trevelyans'  homestead  showed  a  deeper 
green  against  the  grassy  hillsides;  and  on  and  on,  to 
Opoumata  and  the  sea,  ran  the  white  ribbon  of  the 
road. 

"Wonderful  view,  isn't  it?"  said  Hewlett.  "But 
as  an  engineer,  the  thing  that  appeals  to  me  is  that 
enormous  water-power  there  in  the  Tapui.  It's  a 
marvellous  thing  to  harness  that  power  and  send  it  for 
hundreds  of  miles  to  work  the  factories  and  drive  the 
shearing  machines,  and  light  the  towns.  That's  what 
the  Government  means  to  do  eventually.  My  pipe-line 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a  big  Hydro-electric  scheme. 
Come  on  !  The  last  lap!  Up  this  hill,  and  then — 
Moanatapu!" 
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Again  they  were  in  the  bush,  and  following  the  boggy 
upward  trail.  Ten  minutes  later  the  bush  ended,  and 
they  found  themselves  faced  by  a  gigantic  slab  of  rock, 
round  which  they  still  must  pass.  In  another  few 
seconds  their  horses  had  rounded  this,  and  there, 
stretched  before  them  in  all  its  beauty,  lay  the  wide 
expanse  of  blue  and  sparkling  water — Lake  Moana- 
tapu!  They  came  upon  it  so  suddenly,  and  to 
Elizabeth  so  unexpectedly,  that  she  caught  her  breath 
in  wonder !  Round  the  margin  of  the  Lake,  the  water, 
vividly  clear,  showed  a  bright  emerald  tint.  It  seemed 
not  so  much  a  reflection  of  the  forest  growth  around  it, 
as  of  colour  shining  through  clearest  crystal  from  below. 
Sheer  from  the  lake  rose  a  cliff  face  to  the  left,  one 
thousand  feet  from  emerald  water  to  clear  crest  against 
the  blue  sky.  Beyond  were  tumbled  hills,  and 
mountain  ranges — purple,  azure  and  mauve — wooded 
to  the  water's  edge. 

"There's  your  first  view  of  Moanatapu!"  said 
Hewlett.  "But  I  want  you  to  ride  further  on  round 
to  the  right  here.  We'll  have  to  go  through  the  bush 
again,  and  then  we  come  out  at  my  particular  bay. 
There's  an  old  slab  hut  there  where  I  camp,  and 
I  keep  my  boat  hauled  up  on  the  beach  below.  I 
bought  the  whole  outfit  from  the  engineer  who  was 
here  before  me.  He  was  ill  when  he  left,  poor 
chap." 

They  turned  away  from  the  Lake  into  the  bush  once 
more,  but  emerged  after  some  time  on  to  a  little  clearing 
near  the  water.  And  here  amongst  tree-ferns,  and  pink 
flowering  wineberry,  and  sheltered  by  some  giant  rimus 
and  birches,  stood  the  slab  hut — Hewlett's  camp.  A 
few  yards  further  down  the  hillside,  where  the  ferns 
ended  in  a  sandy  beach,  was  an  open  boat  pulled  high 
above  the  water's  level. 

"I'll  turn  the  horses  into  a  bit  of  a  paddock  I  have 
further  along  the  shore,  if  you'll  get  off  here,"  said 
Hewlett;  and  Elizabeth  slipped  down  to  the  ground, 
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and  stood  quite  still,  gazing  out  over  the  wonder  before 
her,  while  Hewlett  unsaddled  the  horses  and  let  them 

g°- 

A  thousand  diamonds  danced  in  the  blue  waters,  and 
the  cliffs  of  a  jutting  promontory  to  the  right  showed  a 
clear  greeny-white,  running  down  into  that  emerald 
margin,  which  ringed  the  basin  of  the  Lake.  A 
kowhai  tree,  one  mass  of  golden  blossom,  glowed  in  the 
sunlight,  and  was  outlined  against  the  blue  enamel  of 
the  Lake:  and  from  the  tree  tops  all  around  came  the 
flute-like  notes  of  the  tuis — their  music  echoing  in  the 
silence  of  the  bush  across  the  clearing,  and  across  the 
waters. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked  Hewlett, 
when  he  returned  to  her. 

"  It's  so  beautiful.  ...  I  feel  I  must  stay  here  for 
ever  ..." 

"You've  evidently  touched  the  hair  of  Maahu!" 

"The  what?"    demanded  Elizabeth. 

"Haven't  you  heard  the  Maori  legend  connected 
with  the  Lake?  There's  a  bush  of  sacred  flax  some- 
where— I  don't  know  where,  and  I  don't  think  they  do 
either — and  anyone  touching  that  bush  (which  isn't 
really  flax,  you  understand,  but  Makawe-o-Maahu, 
otherwise  the  hair  of  the  great  God  Maahu)  can  never 
leave  the  Lake.  They  are  enchanted — bound  to  the 
Lake  for  ever.  Of  course  you  know  that  Moana  tapu 
means  'sacred  water,'  don't  you?  I  think  the  Maoris 
are  right — there's  some  sort  of  spell  about  the  place! 
I  was  here  years  ago  when  they  were  bridging  the 
creeks  on  the  way  to  Lake  House — that's  about  eight 
miles  round  the  shore  to  the  left  there — I  was  only  a 
youngster  then,  but  I  never  forgot  it,  and  I  always 
wanted  to  come  back  and  visit  it  again.  Lake  of 
Enchantment,  that's  what  I  call  it." 

"  There's  a  flax-bush  over  there !  Perhaps  that's  the 
Makawe-o-Maahu."  She  walked  across  and  touched 
the  leaves. 
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"Now  you've  done  it!"  said  Hewlett.  "If  that's 
old  Maahu's  hair,  you're  enchanted.  You  can  never 
leave  the  Lake." 

"I've  no  desire  to  do  so  at  the  moment.  I've  no 
thought  for  the  past,  or  for  the  future;  only  for  the 
present — here ! " 

She  threw  herself  down  in  the  shade  of  a  fuchsia 
tree,  and  Hewlett,  moving  off  to  the  hut,  returned 
presently  with  a  few  tools  which  he  carried  to  the 
boat. 

Elizabeth  was  a  little  amused  by  his  absorption  in 
his  work  and  his  utter  disregard  of  her  presence.  He 
had  piloted  her  here  and  had  shown  her  the  Lake,  and 
now  he  left  her  to  find  her  own  entertainment.  She 
had  a  book  in  the  wide  pocket  of  her  linen  riding-coat; 
two  books,  in  fact,  for  she  still  had  with  her  the  Steven- 
son volume  belonging  to  the  engineer,  as  well  as  her 
own.  And  she  had  also  provided  herself  with  a  pencil 
and  note-book;  but  for  the  present  she  preferred  to  lie 
still  amongst  the  thick  ferns,  looking  up  at  the  sunshine 
filtering  through  the  tender  green  and  delicately 
veined  konini  leaves:  bringing  out  the  colour  in  the 
little  red-purple  fuchsia  flowers,  and  falling  in  vivid 
patches  on  the  clear  cinnamon-tinted  bole  and  thick 
branches  of  the  tree. 

There  was  the  blue  water  of  the  Lake  beyond,  the 
gold  of  the  kowhai,  the  loom  of  bushed  ranges  far 
away,  the  echoing  clear  call  of  the  tuis  in  the  tree  tops, 
and  the  rasping  sound  of  the  locusts  in  the  under- 
growth. 

After  about  half-an-hour,  Hewlett,  passing  her  on  his 
way  back  to  the  hut,  paused  for  a  moment.  "Say 
when  you'd  like  some  food,"  he  said.  "  I  always  keep 
a  few  tins  of  stuff  in  my  whare  there,  and  I've  brought 
up  bread  and  butter  with  me.  I  can  boil  the  billy 
now  if  you'd  like  it." 

"  Oh,  not  yet,  unless  you're  hungry, "  said  Elizabeth. 
"I'd  rather  wait  a  little  longer." 
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"That'll  suit  me  too.  I  want  to  get  the  engine  in 
my  boat  fixed  up  before  we  eat." 

"I  thought  it  was  a  rowing  boat." 

"So  it  is,  but  there's  a  small  out-board  motor  in 
the  stern.  Henderson  put  it  in.  The  Lake's  too  big 
to  get  anywhere  by  rowing." 

"Do  you  use  it  much?  " 

"I  used  to  go  out  with  Henderson  when  he  owned 
it.  I  was  at  the  Mill  then,  and  he,  poor  chap,  was  up 
here  at  the  pipe-line.  He  was  very  keen  on  the  deer- 
stalking. We  camped  at  one  of  the  Islands  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Lake  for  that  sometimes.  Got 
stuck  there  once  for  three  days  in  a  bad  north-easter. 
The  Lake's  impossible  for  a  small  boat  in  bad  weather." 

"When  is  the  deer-stalking  season?" 

"From  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  April.  I 
don't  know  whether  there'll  be  a  more  extended  season 
in  the  future.  The  deer  are  becoming  rather  too 
numerous  since  they  were  introduced  into  this  district 
in  1901,  and  it  isn't  impossible  that  they'll  become  a 
bit  of  a  nuisance  in  the  future.  All  the  bush  for  miles 
round  here  is  a  Government  preserve.  It  must  be  kept 
in  its  natural  state  to  act  as  a  sponge  for  the  streams 
and  creeks  flowing  into  the  Lake.  Moanatapu  as 
water-power  will  be  the  source  of  untold  wealth  to  the 
people  of  New  Zealand  in  the  future.  And  the  deer 
are  to  a  certain  extent  destroying  the  bush — oh,  to  a 
very  small  extent  so  far — but  the  stags  use  certain  of 
the  trees  to  rub  then"  antlers  upon  when  the  horn  is 
growing — when  it's  in  what's  called  the  'velvet '  stage — 
and  gradually  the  tree  gets  ring-barked  and  dies.  The 
'possums  too  were  protected  when  they  were  first 
introduced  here  from  Australia,  but  you  can  go  out 
and  bag  a  'possum  now  whenever  you  choose." 

"  I  couldn't.  I  couldn't  bag  anything.  But  it  must 
be  very  nice  for  those  who  can!  Pheasants  and  quail 
too,  to  bag.  And  trout  in  all  the  rivers,  and  the  Lake! 
This  is  what  you  call  a  sportsman's  paradise,  isn't  it?  " 
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"Most  of  us  are  kept  too  busy  scratching  for  a  crust, 
to  pay  much  attention  to  sport." 

Elizabeth  laughed.  "That's  what  you  say!"  she 
mocked.  "But  I  notice  my  brother-in-law  usually 
manages  to  get  down  with  his  rod  to  the  Tapui  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  three  or  four  times  a  week; 
and  you  yourself  don't  appear  to  be  toiling  very 
strenuously  to-day." 

"I'm  hard  at  work  on  my  engine,"  he  justified  him- 
self, smiling  down  at  her,  and  proceeding  to  fill  his 
pipe  in  a  most  leisurely  fashion. 

He  remained  beside  her  for  a  few  moments  longer: 
telling  her  more  stories  of  the  Lake  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  then  he  resumed  his  job. 

Later  they  prepared  the  lunch  together;  ate  tinned 
salmon,  spread  on  thick  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
drank  big  pannikins  of  steaming  billy  tea,  and  agreed 
that  the  meal  was  excellent. 

But  the  engine  was  not  yet  put  right,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  Hewlett  to  resume  work,  as  soon  as  he 
and  Elizabeth  had  smoked  an  after  luncheon  cigarette 
in  the  shade  of  the  Konini. 

When  once  more  the  sound  of  his  cheerful  whistling, 
and  the  occasional  tap  of  his  hammer,  came  up  to  her 
from  the  beach  below,  Elizabeth  took  out  her  book, 
and  began  to  read.  But  her  attention  wandered; 
though  not  as  it  had  done  that  day  when,  after  her 
accident,  she  lay  in  her  bedroom  at  River  View,  and 
fought  with  Giant  Despair,  and  all  those  other  miseries 
and  terrors  of  ill-balanced  nerves.  Now  a  great  peace 
seemed  to  enfold  her.  The  big  bushed  ranges  across 
the  water — hundreds  of  miles  of  primeval  forest,  and 
unpeopled  country — and  the  wide  emptiness  of  the 
Lake  itself,  should  have  brought  vividly  again  to  her 
the  sense  of  loneliness.  But  to-day  it  did  not.  She 
knew  that  it  was  the  companionship  of  Hewlett  that 
helped  her  here.  In  a  few  hours  they  seemed  to  have 
established  something  very  like  friendship.  They 
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knew  nothing  of  one  another,  and  all  their  talk  had 
been  of  impersonal  things,  or  of  the  interests  they  had 
in  common  in  the  world  of  books;  but  there  was  a 
certain  comradeship  set  up  between  them  which 
seemed  satisfying  to  them  both. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon  when  they  mounted 
their  horses  to  ride  home  again.  Hewlett  suggested 
that  they  should  not  go  down  by  the  short  cut,  but 
should  ride  further  on,  past  the  big  slab  of  rock,  and 
by  a  bridle  track  reach  the  road  leading  to  Lake 
House.  "You  couldn't  get  as  far  as  that  this  after- 
noon," he  said,  "but  you'll  see  it  in  the  distance, 
and  it'll  give  you  a  view  of  Moanatapu  from  a  different 
angle;  then  we  can  ride  home  along  the  road." 

It  was  after  four  when  they  reached  the  engineer's 
bridge.  "Are  you  going  up  that  way?"  asked  Eliza- 
beth, pointing,  smiling,  towards  the  Spiral. 

Hewlett  shook  his  head.  "No,  I  want  to  go  round 
by  the  men's  quarters  to  see  the  foreman.  I  believe 
the  old  chink  we  have  as  cook  remained  in  camp  too. 
He  may  be  able  to  tell  me  when  my  men  intend  to 
get  back." 

"You've  given  me  a  lovely  day,"  said  Elizabeth 
sincerely.  "I  wish  I  could  show  my  gratitude,  and 
return  your  hospitality." 

"The  hospitality  of  a  few  biscuits  and  a  tin  of 
salmon!  Nonsense!  Come  up  one  day,  and  I'll  show 
you  the  work  we're  doing,  if  it  would  interest  you. 
Not  that  there's  much  to  see  as  yet." 

"  May  I  bring  my  sister? " 

"The  one  you  wanted  to  annoy  by  coming  to  visit 
me?  "  he  asked  grinning. 

"Oh,  please  forget  that,"  said  Elizabeth  in  quick 
contrition.  "I'm  a  bad-tempered  creature,  and  when 
I'm  put  out  I  forget  all  the  rules  of  the  game — loyalty, 
reticence,  and  everything.  Say  I  may  bring  her." 

"Certainly,  if  she'd  like  to  come.  We've  a  'phone 
at  the  cook-house.  You  can  ring  me  up." 
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"We  haven't  a  telephone,  but  I'll  ring  up  from  Mrs. 
Caley's." 

"All  right!  Good-bye.  I'll  expect  to  see  you  one 
day  very  soon.  But  give  me  warning,  and  my  chink 
will  prepare  a  special  tea  for  you." 

As  he  rode  off,  and  Elizabeth  heard  the  clattering 
of  his  horse's  hoofs  on  the  wooden  bridge,  she  wondered 
for  the  first  time  during  that  pleasant,  restful  day, 
what  Edie  would  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  her 
Dicnic  with  the  engineer. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  ENGLISH   MAIL 

THE  sun  was  dropping  towards  the  hills  behind 
the  house  as  Elizabeth  reached  River 
View. 

Tom,  down  near  the  wool-shed — shouting 
at  his  dog  Sharp,  who  was  supposed  to  be  rounding  up 
the  cows  for  the  evening  milking — abandoned  the 
cows  to  the  mercy  of  the  willing  but  utterly  incom- 
petent dog,  and  set  forth  at  a  hobbling  run  to  relieve 
Elizabeth  of  the  trouble  of  letting  Rusty  go. 

"I'll  take  your  horse!  I'll  take  your  horse!"  he 
shouted  as  he  came;  and  then  turned  to  yell  at  his 
dog,  who  was  now  thoroughly  enjoying  himself  in 
chasing  the  cows  hither  and  thither  up  and  down  the 
paddock.  "That  damn  dog!"  he  panted  as  he  came 

up.     "Come  in  to  heel,  you "  he  pulled  himself 

up  short,  fearful  lest  he  should  commit  the  atrocious 
solecism  of  "swearing  before  ladies."  That  was  a 
great  infraction  of  his  social  code:  it  wasn't  "acting 
the  man,  or  acting  the  gentleman,"  as  he  so  often 
expressed  it.  "Damn,"  of  course  he  looked  upon 
merely  as  an  adjective  to  be  applied  to  anything  which 
was  unpleasant  or  uncomfortable.  "Damn"  wasn't 
swearing;  but  there  were  other  words  which  occasion- 
ally— while  emptying  the  milk  pails  into  the  separator, 
or  taking  away  the  fowl's  scrap  bucket  from  the 
kitchen — he  was  betrayed  into  using,  not  knowing 
that  "the  Missis,"  or  "Miss  Arlen,"  were  within 
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earshot.  If  on  these  occasions  he  suddenly  realised 
his  mistake  he  would  give  a  furtive  sideways  look, 
and  then  turn  it  off  with  a  little  song: 

"  A  tall,  swarlet  lancet  lay  dying 
And  as  on  his  death  bed  he  lay,  he  lay," 

or  something  of  that  sort.  The  "tall  swarlet  lancet" 
who  was  to  be  wrapped  up  in  his  old  stable  jacket, 
was  a  particular  favourite  of  his:  as  was  also  the  first 
verse  of  "For  ever  with  the  Lord!"  of  which  he  gave 
a  somewhat  original  rendition: 

"  For  ever  with  the  Lord  1 

Amen,  so  let  it  be. 
Life  is  life,  in  this  world 
'Tis  immorality  !  " 

But  now,  he  had  taken  Rusty  by  the  bridle,  and  was 
continuing  his  conversation  to  Elizabeth,  and  concur- 
rently addressing  a  few  remarks  to  Sharp. 

"You  ain't  fallen  over  the  Spiral  to-day,  then?  I'll 
warm  your  hide  for  you,  you  brute,  if  you  don't  come 
to  heel!  Went  up  to  lunch  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  did 
you?  " 

"No,  Tom,  I've  been  up  to  the  Lake." 
"Up  to  the  Lake!  My!  that's  a  good  ride.  Pretty 
near  twenty  miles  there  and  back.  Not  much  to  you, 
of  course.  The  boss  was  telling  me  you  was  always 
riding  when  you  was  younger.  You  wouldn't  be 
likely  to  feel  stiff  or  .  .  .  I'll  break  every  bone  in 
your  rotten  carcase  if  you  don't  come  in  to  heel! 
Look  at  that  damn  dog!  Here,  Sharp!  Sharp!"  He 
gave  one  loud  stentorian  roar,  and  Sharp,  at  last 
realising  that  his  master  required  him  to  desist,  and 
somewhat  puzzled  at  this  curtailment  of  a  duty  which 
he  imagined  himself  to  be  performing  in  a  most 
praiseworthy  manner,  now  came  tearing  up  from  the 
cows  towards  his  master.  But  conscious  of  various 
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guttural  threats  and  imprecations  cast  in  his  direc- 
tion by  the  old  man,  Sharp  decided  to  sit  on  his 
haunches  at  some  distance,  and  await  developments. 

"  He's  a  good  dog  that,"  said  Tom,  suddenly  changing 
his  tone.  "A  bit  wild,  that's  all.  I  hope  the  Missis 
didn't  hear  him  after  them  cows,  she  don't  like  me 
using  him,  I  sometimes  think." 

"Where  is  she,  Tom?" 

"Ironing  in  the  kitchen,  she  is." 

A  pang  of  self-accusation  assailed  Elizabeth!  She 
herself  had  been  out  all  day  idling,  and  thoroughly 
happy;  and  Edie  was  still  hard  at  it  ironing,  in  a  hot 
kitchen.  Elizabeth  had  made  many  efforts  to  assist 
in  the  house,  but  Edie  had  been  firm  in  her  refusal  of 
help,  and  all  Elizabeth  could  do,  was  to  see  that  no 
extra  work  should  fall  to  Edie's  lot  through  her  coming. 
But  she  felt  a  sense  of  discomfort  now,  in  knowing  that 
Edie  had  been  working  hard  all  day  while  she  had  been 
so  contentedly  doing  nothing. 

She  was  not  paying  much  attention  to  Tom,  who 
while  unsaddling  Rusty,  was  telling  her — not  for  the 
first  time — of  his  plans  for  his  "small  holdings  scheme." 
This  was  to  set  up  all  the  widows  and  orphans  whom 
Titoki  Tom  could  collect — he  always  alluded  to  them 
as  "my  widders  and  orphens,"  and  though  he  did  not 
yet  know  where  he  was  to  find  them,  no  doubt  they 
would  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  the  scheme  was  in 
working  order — on  small  farms,  bee  farms,  poultry 
farms,  dairy  farms,  etc.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
scheme  was  the  absence  of  capital,  but  this  would  be 
supplied  by  Henry  Ford,  the  American  millionaire. 
Tom  was  certain  of  this,  for  he  had  written  and  sub- 
mitted his  scheme  to  Ford,  and  was  expecting  a  letter 
from  America  any  day  now.  "You  see,  Miss  Arlen," 
he  was  saying.  "I've  only  asked  Ford  for  half  a 
million.  That's  a  mere  flea-bite,  as  you  might  say,  to  a 
man  like  that — and  I'll  give  him  good  interest  on  the 
money — ten  per  cent,  and  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  five 
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years.  That's  a  good  sound  proposition,  don't  you 
think? " 

"  It  sounds  all  right." 

"Hell  see  that  I'm  honest  by  that,  won't  he? " 

"Everybody  knows  you're  honest,  Tom." 

"  I  try  to  be,  I  try  to  be,"  answered  the  old  man,  well 
pleased;  and  as  usual  when  pleased  began  his  song  of 
" Tooral-i-ooral-i-ooral-i-ay  "  to  the  tune  of  "Sun  of  my 
Soul." 

Elizabeth,  passing  in  at  the  garden  gate,  entered  the 
house,  and  made  her  way  down  the  narrow  centre  hall 
towards  the  kitchen.  Here  she  found  Edie  ironing,  and 
as  Jessie  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  Elizabeth  plunged 
straight  into  the  matter  which  she  now  felt  as  some- 
what a  burden  on  her  soul. 

"Edie,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  do  some  of  that  ironing. 
I  feel  quite  guilty  at  having  been  out  all  day  enjoying 
myself,  while  you've  been  at  home,  working." 

"We  want  you  to  enjoy  yourself  while  you're  here," 
answered  Edie  somewhat  coldly.  "And  it's  no  hard- 
ship to  me  to  iron.  I  like  it." 

"I've  been  up  to  the  Lake,  and  .  .  .  funnily 
enough  Mr.  Hewlett  was  going  up  too,  and  he  showed 
me  the  way."  As  Elizabeth  said  it  she  felt  that 
"funnily  enough"  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  most 
inappropriate  method  of  expression;  and  it  only  needed 
Edie's  icy  rejoinder,  "Yes,  that  was  funny!"  to 
convince  her  that  if  her  meeting  with  Hewlett  had  not 
really  contained  the  elements  of  humour  this  conversa- 
tion certainly  did.  She  began  to  laugh;  and  Edie 
immediately  exclaimed: 

"I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at." 

"But  you  just  said  it  was  funny." 

"And  I  still  think  it's  funny — but  not  a  joke.  Of 
course  it's  no  business  of  mine,  but  I'd  much  rather 
my  sister  wasn't  talked  about." 

"What  is  there  to  talk  about  ?  And  who's  to  talk  ? 
What  earthly  harm  is  there  in  it?  It  was  a  most 
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innocent  and  healthy  day's  outing.  But  if  you  feel 
like  that,  Edie,  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  stay  on 
here ." 

"You  want  to  go  away? " 

"No,  I  don't.  I'd  hate  to  go.  But  perhaps  if  I 
went  up  to  Lake  House,  or  stayed  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
for  a  little  while.  ..." 

"And  let  everyone  say  you  weren't  happy  here  with 
me,  and  you  couldn't  stay? " 

"Oh,  Edie,  I  do  wish  we  could  understand  each  other 
better.  I  want  to  do  as  you  wish,  but  I  can't  alter  my 
way  of  life.  I've  always  gone  about  where,  and  when, 
and  how,  I've  liked,  and  with  anybody  I  wanted  to  go 
with.  I've  made  mistakes,  and  been  foolish  lots  of 
times,  but  I've  tried  to  do  what  I  thought  right  .  .  . 
most  of  the  time,  though  perhaps  I  haven't  always 
succeeded.  Remember  on  the  stage — on  tour — one 
doesn't  always  cart  a  chaperon  about  with  one.  You 
say  you  don't  want  your  sister  to  be  talked  about. 
Well,  most  actresses  are  talked  about,  and  I  suppose 
.  .  .  yes,  I  know  .  .  .  I've  been  talked  about  in 
my  turn,  and  .  .  .  Well,  I  think  I  oughtn't  to  stay 
on  here  if  you  feel  like  that." 

"Like  what?" 

"That  it's  rather  disgraceful  having  someone  in  the 
house  who  has  given  the  world  any  cause  to  ...  to 
talk." 

"I  didn't  say  that  at  all,"  returned  Edie.  "I  know 
people  gossip  about  actresses,  but  if  you've  been  talked 
about  in  England  it  doesn't  concern  me  here,  and  I 
don't  want  to  know  anything  about  it.  Anyhow,  that's 
over  and  done  with,  for  I  suppose  you've  given  up  the 
stage  now  that  you've  left  London.  There  are  lots  of 
jobs  you  could  get  out  here,  companion,  or  something. 
You've  got  your  own  money  too,  and  perhaps  you 
might  marry." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Elizabeth  drily.  "What  about 
Mr.  Hewlett?  How  would  he  do?  Though  you  don't 
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seem  to  have  given  me  much  encouragement  in  that 
direction." 

"Now  you're  being  absurd.  All  I  meant  to  say  was 
that  men  don't  like  fast  women !  Not  to  marry,  at  any 
rate." 

"Oh,  Edie,  please  put  it  out  of  your  head  that  I'm 
jast !  And  do  let's  get  back  to  the  point." 

"What  is  the  point?" 

"The  point  is  that  seeing  I  can't  alter  my  way  of 
life  to  please  anyone,  I  oughtn't  to  stay  on  here  with 
you." 

Edie  put  down  her  iron,  and  faced  her  sister.  "  I've 
told  you  I  don't  want  you  to  go,"  she  said  a  little 
pitifully.  "Joe  wouldn't  like  it  if  you  left  us  so 
suddenly,  either.  I'm  trying  to  make  you  happy  here. 
What  do  you  want  to  talk  about  going  for?  If  you 
get  tired  of  it  after  a  month  or  two,  of  course  you're  free 
to  go,  but  not  just  yet,  when  you've  only  just  come. 
Aren't  you  comfortable  here?  Is  there  anything  else 
you  want? " 

Elizabeth  felt  her  hard  heart  melt.  "  You  make  me 
ashamed,  Edie.  Of  course  I  don't  want  anything  else. 
Your  house  is  lovely,  and  you  manage  it  so  beautifully, 
only  I  feel  a  lazy  hound  when  you  won't  let  me  help  you. 
Of  course  I'll  stay,  and  stay  very  gladly;  and  I'll  try  not 
to  be  so  annoying  to  you  in  the  future.  Now  let  me  set 
the  table  for  dinner.  I  can't  make  mistakes  over  that. 
I'll  change  first — oh,  and  Mr.  Hewlett  wants  you  to  come 
up  to  tea  one  day  to  the  pipe-line,  and  he'll  explain  the 
work  to  us." 

And  so  the  flag  of  truce  was  hoisted,  and  for  the  time 
being  they  sailed  before  a  fair  wind  at  River  View. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  later  that  Elizabeth  rode  along 
to  the  store  to  execute  some  commissions  for  Edie,  and 
to  collect  the  mail.  Now  that  the  roads  were  better 
and  the  mail-car  consequently  going  on  the  further 
sixteen  miles  to  Lake  House,  Ollie  passed  Caley's  at 
about  eleven  in  the  morning. 
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There  was  the  possibility  of  the  English  mail  being  at 
the  store  to-day,  and  Elizabeth  knew  that  in  all  proba- 
bility there  would  be  a  letter  for  her,  from  Mark.  She 
was  no  nearer  a  solution  of  her  problem  than  before, 
but  she  was  losing  her  sense  of  distress  hi  it:  content  to 
let  time  unravel  the  tangle  of  her  own  conflicting 
emotions. 

Outside  the  store,  three  or  four  Maoris  lounged, 
smoking,  their  horses  hitched  to  the  nearest  fence, 
the  horde  of  dogs  with  which  a  Maori  loves  to  travel, 
lying  in  the  dust,  or  prowling  about  amongst  the  boxes, 
old  tins,  and  straw,  outside.  Elizabeth  politely  said, 
"  Tenakee,"  and  they  all  bowed  and  returned  her 
salutation,  and  one  of  the  Maori  boys  remarked, 
"How  you  do,  Miss  Arling." 

Elizabeth  wondered  how  they  had  managed  to  get 
hold  of  her  name,  but  Mrs.  Caley,  who  was  in  the  store, 
and  who  hailed  her  with  lively  expressions  of  joy, 
explained  that  all  the  Maoris  at  the  Pah  now  knew  it. 
"They  always  ask  me  about  any  strangers  here.  I 
told  them  you  were  a  big '  rangatira '  (important  person) 
and  they're  very  curious  to  see  you." 

"Then  I'm  afraid  they'll  be  sadly  disappointed," 
laughed  Elizabeth,  "for  I'm  of  no  importance 
whatever.  But  I'd  like  to  meet  them,  and  Mrs. 
Trevelyan's  promised  to  take  me  up  to  the  Pah." 

"They'll  be  delighted  at  that.  I  told  them  you 
sometimes  wrote  things  in  the  newspapers.  And  so 
you've  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  have  you?  She's  a  lovely 
woman.  No  side  and  nonsense  about  her.  Just  one  of 
ourselves,  as  you  might  say.  No  one  would  ever  know 
from  her  that  she'd  always  lived  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
before  she  came  to  Omahu.  But  when  bad  times  came 
she  just  buckled  to  with  never  a  backward  look,  or  a 
wry  face:  and  there  she  is — always  bright  and  laughing 
— and  her  children  like  little  pictures  always,  and  every 
stitch  of  their  clothes  she  makes  herself,  and  the  house- 
work too,  and  out  on  the  run  helping  with  the  mustering 
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and  all" — Mrs.  Caley  paused  a  moment  for  breath, 
and  then  went  on:  "But  then  she's  a  lady  born,  and 
what's  bred  in  the  bone  comes  out  in  the  flesh,  as 
the  saying  is.  Have  you  got  Mrs.  Worthington's 
list?" 

"Yes,  and  I'm  to  take  the  letters  home  too." 

"  There's  a  big  mail  for  you,  Miss  Arlen;  and  some  for 
Mr.  Worthington — mostly  bills  I'm  afraid — but  you 
promised  last  time  you  were  here,  you'd  come  in  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea  with  me.  I'll  just  put  these  things 
together  for  Mrs.  Worthington,  and  you  must  wait  for 
your  letters  till  you've  had  morning  tea.  I've  got 
scones  in  the  oven  and  all." 

"Of  course  I'll  wait,"  said  Elizabeth;  and  Mrs. 
Caley,  wisely  locking  the  door  of  the  store,  led  the  way 
on  to  the  verandah  of  her  house.  If  the  outside  of  the 
store  presented  an  untidy  appearance,  Mrs.  Caley's 
dwelling  itself  was  as  spotless  and  neat  as  Edie's  own, 
and  that  was,  Elizabeth  felt,  the  highest  point  of 
excellence  to  which  it  was  possible  to  attain. 

"  You  don't  mind  having  it  in  the  kitchen,  do  you?  " 
said  Mrs.  Caley,  bustling  about,  and  getting  out  the 
cups  and  saucers.  "I  haven't  got  any  handsome 
furniture,  but  handsome  is  as  handsome  does,  so  they 
say,  and  mine  does  very  well.  You  sit  down  on  that 
chair  and  you'll  find  it  very  comfortable." 

Elizabeth  obediently  sat  where  she  was  told,  and 
while  the  kettle  was  boiling,  Mrs.  Caley  called  to  the 
three  children  who  were  playing  in  the  shade  of  the 
willows  outside.  "  Come  in  here  and  say  good  morning 
to  Miss  Arlen,"  she  said;  and  the  children  obediently 
and  shyly  came  forward  and  shook  hands.  Their  ages 
ranged  from  four  to  eight. 

"It's  a  funny  thing,  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  children 
and  mine  just  go  in  pairs,"  said  Mrs.  Caley.  "There's 
my  Harriet — the  eldest  there,  just  about  the  same  age 
as  Suzanne,  my  Billy  pairs  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  Dick, 
and  little  Hobhouse  is  four  like  her  Barty.  Hobhouse  I 
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Isn't  that  a  funny  name  for  a  child?  Original  I  call  it. 
My  sister  was  reading  a  book  when  he  was  born,  and 
the  hero's  name  was  Hobhouse — not  at  all  the  kind  of 
name  you'd  think  a  hero  would  have,  is  it? — and 
nothing  would  please  her  but  that  her  baby  should  be 
christened  Hobhouse.  Well,  after  all,  a  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet,  so  they  say.  Now  then, 
Hobby !  Take  a  scone  and  run  off !  Off  you  go  all  of 
you!  Our  difficulty  up  here  is  having  no  school,  but 
the  Education  Department  say  they'll  start  one  after 
Christmas  if  we  can  get  twelve  children.  There's  two 
from  the  Mill,  my  three,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Dora,  Mrs. 
Trevelyan's  three,  Jessie,  and  we'll  rake  up  two  more 
somewhere ! " 

Elizabeth  wondered  how  one  proceeded  to  "rake  up" 
two  seemingly  non-existent  school-children,  but  she 
made  no  comment  except  to  say,  "Aren't  Barty  and 
Hobhouse  rather  young  for  school?  " 

"Yes,  they  are,  but  they'll  help  to  make  up  the 
number,  and  it'll  keep  them  out  of  mischief — though  I 
doubt  if  anything  would  keep  that  young  Barty  out  of 
mischief.  He's  a  real  young  limb,  as  the  saying  goes. 
And  it  isn't  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  with  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  She's  firm  with  her  children — but  there, 
Barty's  got  such  wheedling  ways  with  him!  Lovely 
eyes  and  his  mother's  dimples.  It's  just  that  he  always 
must  be  doing  something,  and  it's  always  the  wrong 
thing  he's  doing ! " 

When  the  tea,  and  scones — hot  from  the  oven — were 
finished,  Mrs.  Caley  brought  in  the  letters.  "Oh, 
you've  got  a  kit  to  put  them  in!  That's  good.  Now 
I'll  just  get  those  few  things  from  the  store,  and  then 
you're  right!  I  suppose  I  mustn't  keep  you.  You 
don't  want  to  stand  upon  the  order  of  your  going  but 
you  want  to  go  at  once,  as  the  saying  is." 

She  bustled  away,  and  Elizabeth  turned  over  the 
letters,  and  sorted  out  those  addressed  to  herself. 
One  from  Marion,  one  from  Jack  Barlow,  a  thick  one 
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from  Holwell,  the  London  producer  (what  was  he 
writing  about?  she  wondered),  Tessa  Johnston,  Ethel 
Beale,  Tony  Brock.  Yes,  there  it  was!  The  letter  from 
Mark! 

She  put  them  all  together  in  the  pocket  of  her  linen 
riding  coat,  and  went  out  to  the  store  to  collect  the 
goods  which  Edie  had  ordered. 

Riding  home,  with  her  own  mail  in  her  pocket,  the 
thought  of  the  letters — and  especially  of  one  amongst 
them — gave  her  a  sense  of  intense  unrest.  She  knew 
she  must  read  them  before  she  reached  River  View; 
and  where  a  thick  plantation  of  aspens,  straight 
spired  poplars  and  weeping  willows  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  road  threw  a  deep  shadow,  she  dismounted. 

This  little  grove  she  knew  was  the  old  constabulary 
camp  of  '67.  How  many  of  the  men  who  had  ridden 
out  here  into  the  wildness  of  the  bush — following  the 
retreating  Maori  rebels — were  alive  to-day?  Here 
on  the  sod  where  she  sat  now,  they  too  had  moved — 
those  men.  Settlers  defending  their  homes,  adven- 
turers, old  soldiers,  young  Britishers,  come  fresh  to 
this  wild  life  in  a  new  country.  She  wondered 
for  a  moment  what  their  lives  had  been.  Had  they 
known  sorrows,  disappointments,  lost  illusions,  per- 
haps! But  they'd  known  joy  too — they'd  lived,  those 
men! 

Sitting  here  in  the  shade,  Elizabeth  tore  open  the 
envelopes  and  proceeded  to  read  their  contents.  Not 
all  of  them.  Most  of  the  friends'  letters  she  put  by, 
only  opening  Marion's,  and  glancing  at  it.  Then 
Holwell' s:  she  would  read  what  he  had  to  say  first 
before  opening  Mark's. 

Holwell's  letter  was  written  from  the  Green  Room 
Club,  Leicester  Square. 

"DEAR  ELIZABETH,"  it  ran, 

"I  expect  you'll  be  surprised  at  hearing  from  me, 
and  the  devil's  own  job  I've  had  in  finding  your 
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address.  Why  on  earth  have  you  gone  and  buried 
yourself  at  a  place  with  a  name  that  sounds  like  one 
of  the  cannibal  islands?  Are  you  thinking  of  marry- 
ing the  king  out  there?  You  might  as  well  have 
stayed  here  and  married  me.  I'd  have  treated  you 
just  as  well  (or  as  badly).  This  isn't  a  proposal  of 
marriage.  You  can't  sue  me  for  breach  on  it! 
And  I  don't  mean  to  talk  matrimony,  but  business. 
I  wanted  your  address  to  offer  you  your  old  part — 
the  Governor's  wife — in  The  Merrymaker  for  Australia. 
Now  that  you're  within  four  or  five  days  of  Australia 
— next  door,  as  you  might  say — it's  even  more 
convenient,  and  fits  in  well.  I  must  have  you  for 
the  piece.  I'm  producing  it  in  Melbourne  for 
Elmer  T.  Biltman,  the  American  millionaire.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  practical  side  of  the  stage, 
but  he's  been  dabbling  lately  in  a  few  London 
productions,  and  contrived  to  fall  foul  of  one  of  the 
existing  Australian  managements.  So  he's  going 
to  compete  with  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  is 
producing  this  show  in  Melbourne  as  a  preliminary 
kick-off,  and  says  he  won't  stop  till  he's  fought  the 
firm  he  hates  to  a  finish,  or  compelled  them  to  buy 
him  out.  He's  out  for  their  blood,  and  says  he 
doesn't  mind  how  much  he  spends  to  get  it.  He 
must  have  a  taste  for  blood,  for  he  certainly  doesn't 
care  about  chucking  his  money  away  without 
getting  value  for  it.  He  loves  money,  though  I 
think  there's  something  else  at  present  attracting 
him  even  more,  and  that's  Coral  Brierley,  and  he's 
persuaded  her — God  only  knows  how — to  go  out  and 
play  the  lead.  You  remember  little  Brierley,  and 
the  position  she  has  in  town?  No  one  can  under- 
stand why  she's  consented  to  go  to  Australia,  for 
she  could  get  any  money  she  asked  here.  There 
isn't  any  young  dancer  to  touch  her,  and  she  has 
youth,  beauty,  a  lovely  voice  and  temperament — 
oh,  undoubtedly  temperament.  An  overdose  of 
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that,  if  you  asked  me.  And  I  think  it's  this  same 
temperament  that's  taking  her  to  Australia.  She 
was  talked  about  a  lot  with  young  Lord  Lyndon 
and  he's  got  himself  engaged  to  an  earl's  daughter — 
widow  of  a  pill  merchant — and  little  red-headed 
Brierley  is  kicking  her  heels  higher  than  ever,  and 
doing  madder  things  than  she's  done  in  the  past — 
and  that's  saying  something — and  letting  everyone 
see  she  doesn't  care  a  damn,  and  between  you  and 
me  and  the  stage  door,  I  think  she  cares  a  good  deal 
more  than  anyone  dreams  she  does.  Biltman  is 
mad  about  her,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  the  little 
devil  knows  how  to  keep  a  man  dangling — so  far 
and  no  further — always  jam  to-morrow,  but  never 
jam  to-day.  That's  her  motto.  Anyhow,  it's  up 
stick  and  away  to  Australia  for  her  when  her  present 
contract  with  Dawney  runs  out.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Brierley,  whom  Biltman  secured  himself, 
he's  practically  leaving  the  cast  in  my  hands.  I 
mean  to  engage  principals  in  London,  but  get  my 
small  part  people,  chorus  and  ballet  in  Australia. 
You  can't  find  better  chorus  or  ballet  anywhere 
in  the  world.  I  know,  for  I  was  producing  out 
there  for  three  years.  You'll  get  thirty  pounds  a 
week,  and  that's  double  what  you  had  in  London 
for  the  part,  and  don't  you  dare  to  let  me  down. 
I'm  taking  Molly  Hargreaves  out  for  Lady  Brin- 
thorpe,  but  if  anything  happens,  and  you  can't 
accept  the  engagement,  I'll  put  her  into  your  part, 
and  get  someone  in  Melbourne  for  Brinthorpe. 
I'm  leaving  London  in  about  six  weeks,  and  you 
must  let  me  know  when  I  arrive  in  Melbourne 
one  way  or  the  other  about  the  part.  That'll 
give  you  some  time  after  this  letter  reaches  you 
to  make  up  your  mind.  I'll  have  three  weeks  in 
Melbourne  getting  chorus  and  ballet  into  shape 
before  I  want  the  principals,  so  at  the  end  of 
December,  I'll  expect  to  see  you  in  Melbourne, 
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and  don't  you  disappoint  me  !    Love  and  God  bless 
you. 

"Yours, 

HENRY  HOLWELL." 

Elizabeth  folded  up  the  letter.  It  seemed  to  rouse 
very  little  interest  in  her  mind.  Just  a  faint  curi- 
osity as  to  Coral  Brierley.  That  child — she  wasn't 
much  more  than  a  child — had  always  fascinated  her. 
She'd  never  met  her,  but  her  work — even  in  the  vapid 
musical  comedies  in  which  she  played — was  exquisite. 

Yet,  for  herself,  Elizabeth  realised  that  since  her 
breakdown,  the  thought  and  the  love  of  the  stage 
did  not  occupy  such  an  important  place  in  her  mind 
as  in  former  days.  And  to  be  truthful,  playing  in 
The  Merrymaker  had  never  interested  her.  She  had 
been  glad  to  play  it  hi  London  for  the  sake  of  the  salary, 
that  was  all. 

But  money  wasn't  the  magnet  that  had  drawn 
Elizabeth  to  the  stage.  She  loved  the  work — the 
portrayal  of  real  character,  real  emotion.  Something 
within  her  seemed  to  feel  the  vital  need  of  self- 
expression  in  this  way.  Of  late,  she  had  begun  to 
wonder  if  she  might  find  this  outlet  through  her  pen. 
It  wasn't  a  very  gifted  pen,  she  feared,  but  at  least  it 
might  satisfy  this  urge  within  her. 

Give  up  the  stage?  No,  she  didn't  think  she  could 
face  that  possibility. 

But  accept  this  offer  of  Holwell's?  She  needn't 
consider  that  just  yet.  She  had  five  or  six  weeks  in 
\\hich  to  turn  it  over  in  her  mind.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  have  the  extra  money  to  spend,  that  was  all — the 
work  itself  would  be  boring ;  she'd  found  it  so  in 
London.  And  she  had  enough  money  for  her  needs — 
they  were  comparatively  simple.  That  speculation  in 
Zercon  shares  had  been  wonderfully  successful.  Mark 
had  advised  that  investment.  Mark!  She  took  up 
his  letter,  and  tore  open  the  envelope. 
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"DEAR  BETH,"  she  read, 

"That's  a  cold  and  formal  way  of  beginning, 
isn't  it?  And  I  mean  this  to  be  just  as  cold  and 
formal  as  you've  proved  yourself  to  me,  ever  since 
that  promise  which  you  didn't  quite  fulfil.  You're  a 
quitter,  my  dear,  that's  the  plain,  blunt  truth!  I 
don't  care  if  I  hurt  you.  You've  hurt  me  enough, 
and  God  knows  why  I  should  ever  want  to  bother 
my  head  about  you  again.  I  wish  I  could  adopt  the 
still-as-good-fish-in-the-sea-as-ever-came-out-of-it, 
philosophy.  Lord  knows  the  world  is  swarming  with 
women,  and  over-run  too  with  women  who'd  jump 
at  me  if  I  gave  them  half  the  wink  of  an  eye.  And 
I  can  boldly  say  this  without  the  least  vestige  of 
conceit  for  a  presentable  man — yes,  I'm  presentable, 
even  you  must  admit  that — very  well  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods,  is  not  to  be  passed  lightly  by — 
not  by  the  marriageable  girls  of  to-day.  Oh,  dear 
me,  no!  The  supply  of  well-endowed,  presentable 
men  grows  lamentably  smaller.  So  it's  a  case  of 
'  Here's  one !  Grab  him ! '  If  his  first  wife  divorced 
him,  that's  no  drawback  to  the  present-day  girl. 

"Oh,  to  hell  with  all  women!  I  know  someone 
said,  '  If  it's  women  who  make  all  the  trouble  in  life, 
it's  women  who  make  life  worth  all  the  trouble.' 
But  I'm  damned  if  I  agree  with  the  sage  who  wrote 
that. 

"I  have  plans — but  I  shan't  tell  you  what  they 
are. 

"  The  decree  should  be  made  absolute  next  month. 
When  this  reaches  you  I'll  be  a  free  man,  and  wouldn't 
it  serve  you  right  if  some  modern  Delilah  snapped 
me  up  and  you  saw  me  no  more !  Or  would  you  be 
relieved  at  that? 

"I  should  like  to  write  every  one  of  the  most 
bloody  swear  words  I  know,  in  this.  How  you 
make  me  long  to  murder  someone.  You  for  prefer- 
ence, I  believe.  Perhaps  that's  why  you  slipped 
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away    to    New     Zealand — the     thought     that     I 
might. 

"Beth,  why  did  you  leave  me?  Haven't  you  any 
tenderness  at  all  in  that  cold  heart  of  yours?  Don't 
you  remember  that  day  outside  Dieppe,  under  the 
old  castle  walls  of  Arques,  wasn't  the  place  called? 
The  bluebell  woods  near  Bexhill  and  the  beach  at 
Braybrooke?  Even  the  last  day,  in  the  car  from 
Rickmanston  to  Oxford?  I'm  only  a  man,  my  dear! 
You  expected  me  to  be  some  sort  of  saint,  and  I, 
alas,  hoped  that  you  were  just  a  human  woman,  and 
to  my  sorrow  found  out  my  mistake. 

"Well,  I  shall  try  my  luck  once  more,  and  then 
it's  good-bye  for  ever.  But  my  next  assault  will  be 
well  planned.  For  the  present  you  may  enjoy  your 
freedom. 

"I  won't  send  my  love.  Sometimes  I  think  you 
have  it,  and  sometimes — well,  yes,  I  know  you 
have  it. 

MARK  WYNYARD." 

Elizabeth  folded  up  this  letter,  and  as  she  did  so 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  trembled. 
Mark  told  her  here  he  loved  her,  but  did  she  return 
that  love?  She'd  believed  that  she  did,  believed  it 
quite  honestly — once.  Did  she  believe  it  now? 

She  rose  and,  pushing  the  letters  back  into  her 
pocket,  she  caught  Rusty,  and  swung  herself  once 
more  into  her  saddle. 

This  letter  after  all  said  nothing.  Nothing  more 
was  settled  between  them.  All  was  as  indefinite  as 
when  she  had  left  London. 

Well,  this  too,  like  Holwell's  proposition,  must  wait. 
Perhaps  time  would  show  her  the  way  to  take — would 
offer  her  some  solution  of  this  puzzle  we  call  life. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ROMANCE 

ON  reaching  River  View  once  more,  Elizabeth 
remembered  that  one  of  her  reasons  for 
visiting  Mrs.  Caley  at  the  store,  was  to  ring 
up  Hewlett,  and  tell  him  that  she  and  Edie, 
and  Jessie,  would  be  pleased  to  visit  him  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  And  in  the  excitement  of  getting  her 
letters,  all  thought  of  the  engineer  had  faded  from  her 
mind. 

When  she  confessed  this  to  Edie,  her  sister  suggested 
that  instead  of  making  a  second  trip  to  the  store  after 
lunch,  she  should  ride  over  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  and  use 
their  telephone. 

"  I  think  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  be  pleased  to  see  you, 
and  it'll  be  an  outing  for  you." 

"But  couldn't  you  come  too?"  asked  Elizabeth. 
"It's  such  a  pretty  ride  across  the  hills  at  the  back 
here,  and  it's  only  about  three  miles." 

"  I  couldn't  go  out  this  afternoon  and  to-morrow  too," 
said  Edie.  "  I've  got  ever  so  much  to  attend  to  in  the 
house  to-day,  and  I  hate  riding.  When  I  go  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  I'll  go  in  the  buggy  round  by  the 
road." 

Elizabeth  always  had  a  feeling  that  Edie's  distaste 
for  riding  arose  a  good  deal  from  the  fact  that  riding 
astride  was,  she  considered,  not  quite  ladylike ! 

"But  you've  never  ridden  on  a  side-saddle  in  your 
life,"  said  Elizabeth,  astonished,  when  Edie  had 
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expressed  this  opinion.  "Side-saddles  went  out  of 
fashion  long  ago  in  New  Zealand.  They  were  pre- 
historic even  when  I  went  to  England ! " 

"Some  of  the  women  use  them  in  Wairiri  for  hunt- 
Ing!"  Edie  parried. 

"Yes,  perhaps  for  hunting,  or  for  riding  about  in 
town,  but  you  wouldn't  want  to  ride  up  and  down 
these  steep  hills  on  a  side-saddle,  surely?  Think  of 
your  poor  horse ! " 

"I  didn't  say  I  wanted  to;  I  only  said  it  looked  more 
graceful,  and  less  mannish,"  persisted  Edie,  obstinately. 

Elizabeth,  recalling  this  previous  conversation,  now 
remarked:  "Would  you  rather  not  go  up  to  Mr. 
Hewlett's  to-morrow?  You'll  have  to  ride  there, 
because  it's  only  a  bridle  track  up  the  hill  to  the 
Intake." 

"No,  that's  different.  I  don't  mind  riding,  once  in 
a  while." 

Elizabeth  knew  that  Edie  was  endeavouring  now  to 
make  amends  for  her  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
engineer;  and  though  Elizabeth  herself  would  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  abandon  the  expedition  to  the 
hydro-electric  works,  she  felt  it  more  tactful  to  allow 
Edie  to  make  this  small  sacrifice,  knowing  that  her 
sister  would  feel  happier  for  having  done  so. 

Accordingly,  she  said  no  more  on  this  subject,  but  set 
off  over  the  hills  on  the  faithful  Rusty,  soon  after 
lunch,  feeling  rather  relieved  that  she  was  not  forced 
to  chatter  about  all  sorts  of  domestic  details  to  Edie 
during  the  ride.  For  Edie,  like  the  snail,  seemed  to 
carry  her  house  on  her  back,  and  was  never  able  to  get 
away  from  it,  wheresoever  she  might  travel. 

Spring  was  rapidly  passing  into  summer;  and  on 
all  the  scattered  sheep-stations,  here  amongst  the 
mountains,  the  farmers  were  hoping  that  the  fine  spell 
of  weather  would  last  until  after  the  shearing.  To- 
morrow Hutchinsons  were  starting,  and  Joe  had  left 
that  morning  before  three  o'clock  to  help  them  with 
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the  mustering.  If  they  could  "cut  out"  (or  in  othe* 
words  get  all  their  shearing  over)  by  the  end  of  the 
week,  the  shearers  would  start  in  at  the  River  View 
shed  on  Monday.  Only  as  a  child  had  Elizabeth  been 
present  at  the  shearing,  and  in  those  days  all  the  work 
was  done  by  hand.  Now  only  the  smallest  and  most 
primitive  places  employed  hand  labour;  there  was  an 
engine  and  shearing-machine  in  practically  every 
shed. 

Passing  through  one  of  the  gates  amongst  the  planta- 
tion of  willows  and  poplars,  at  the  back  of  the  Trevel- 
yans'  homestead,  Elizabeth  rode  up  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  found  herself  gazing  over  a  hedge  of  tea- 
roses  at  an  old  wooden  cottage,  covered  with  flowering 
creepers,  and  set  in  a  garden  which,  as  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  truly  told  her,  was  "a  perfect  picture." 

The  owner  of  the  garden  herself  was  busy  on  her 
knees  before  a  massed  bank  of  pink  and  crimson 
rhododendrons,  planting  out  seedlings,  and  Barty  was 
near  at  hand,  bringing  water  in  a  tiny  leaking  tin  from 
a  side  tank.  This  water  he  poured  out  very  slowly  and 
carefully,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  on  the  ground  at  the 
foot  of  a  big  cabbage  tree,  whose  straight  trunk  was 
festooned  and  behung  with  heavy  masses  of  white 
clematis. 

At  the  sound  of  Rusty's  hoofs,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  looked 
up  and  hailed  Elizabeth  gaily.  Then  passing  quickly 
amongst  the  beds  of  bright  larkspurs,  blue  and  purple 
delphiniums  and  tawny  tiger  lilies,  she  made  her  way 
towards  the  gate  to  welcome  her  visitor. 

"How  nice  of  you  to  come  and  see  me,"  she  said,  all 
her  dimples  showing  and  her  blue  eyes  bright.  "  I  was 
hoping  you'd  come  soon.  Tie  up  your  horse  there,  and 
come  in.  I'm  sorry  Bob  isn't  at  home.  He's  very 
anxious  to  meet  you,  but  he  and  the  two  elder  children 
have  gone  down  to  Colsons'  with  cattle." 

"This  isn't  an  official  call,"  said  Elizabeth.  "Edie 
and  I  are  going  to  drive  over  one  day  in  state  in  the 
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buggy.  But  I've  been  wanting  some  excuse  to  come 
and  see  you,  and  now  I  have  it.  I've  ridden  over  to 
ask  if  I  may  use  your  telephone." 

"Of  course  you  may.  And  what  do  you  think  of  my 
garden?  I'm  very  proud  of  it,  as  I've  done  it  all 
myself." 

"It's  really  beautiful!  I  should  think  you  would 
feel  proud  of  it!" 

"When  I  say  I've  done  it  all  myself,  I'm  perhaps 
not  adhering  strictly  to  the  truth.  This  is  an  old 
place,  and  though  the  garden  was  a  wilderness  when  we 
came,  it  had  all  the  background  ready  made  for  me: 
those  cabbage  trees  in  that  corner,  the  magnolia  and 
the  oleanders,  and  that  clump  of  tree-ferns.  All  the 
big  trees  and  the  shrubs  were  here.  I've  only  added 
the  more  decorative  details."  Elizabeth  and  she  were 
now  standing  on  the  drive  before  the  verandah. 
"Barty!  Come  and  say  how-do-you-do  to  Miss 
Arlen." 

Barty  obediently  put  down  his  tin,  and  advanced 
with  a  wet  and  muddy  outstretched  hand.  "  Howjew- 
do?  "  he  said  in  the  most  self-possessed  fashion. 

"Don't  dare  to  offer  anyone  a  hand  like  that,"  said 
his  mother.  "Don't  touch  the  little  grub,  Miss 
Arlen." 

Barty  withdrew  his  hand  and  examined  it  critically. 
"It's  not  re-ally  dirty,"  he  remarked.  He  spoke 
with  the  queerest  and  most  engaging  little  lisping 
creak.  "It's  quite  clean  earth  and  water!  Re-ally 
it  is." 

"Remove  the  earth  then,  please." 

"Where  shall  I  move  it? " 

"Wash  either  in  the  bathroom,  or  at  the  tap  at  the 

side." 

"But  I  haven't  finished  watering  my  tree.  That 
poor  old  tree  will  die!  Ah,  poor  little  old  tree!  Say 
if  I  can  go  on  watering  my  little  tree? " 

"If  Miss  Arlen  will  excuse  you,  you  may." 
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"Would  you  'scuse  me  not  shaking  hands  just  yet?  " 
he  asked,  gazing  up  at  her  with  a  most  ingratiating 
smile. 

Elizabeth  laughed.  She  agreed  with  Mrs.  Caley, 
that  Barty  certainly  had  a  "wheedling  way."  "Of 
course  I'll  excuse  you,"  she  said.  "Thank  you  so 
much,"  said  Barty  to  her:  and  then  to  his  mother, 
"She's  'scused  me." 

"Very  well,  when  you've  saved  your  little  old  tree's 
life,  wash  your  hands." 

"Not  yet  I  can't,"  he  said.  "It  takes  a  long,  long 
time  to  water  my  dear  little  old  tree."  He  moved  off 
to  resume  his  task,  and  Elizabeth  and  his  mother 
passed  together  into  the  house. 

"The  longer  the  better,  dear  infant,"  remarked 
Peggy,  sotto  voce.  And  then  aloud  to  Elizabeth, 
"I'm  always  delighted  when  he's  busy  in  a  harmless 
way.  The  trouble  is  that  most  of  his  activities  mean 
ruin  and  devastation  either  to  human  life  or  personal 
property.  It's  amazing  the  amount  of  damage  one 
small  boy  can  do — and  all  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  There's  the  telephone. 
You  must  ring  up  Mrs.  Caley,  and  ask  her  to  put  you 
on  to  whoever  you  want.  We  haven't  any  numbers 
up  here." 

While  Elizabeth  rang  up,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  went  out 
into  the  kitchen,  to  get  the  tea. 

"Is  that  you,  Miss  Arlen?"  Mrs.  Caley's  voice 
answered  Elizabeth  cheerfully.  "Where  are  you 
ringing  from?  Mrs.  Trevelyan's?  Well  now,  that's 
a  funny  thing!  I  was  just  going  to  ring  up  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  myself.  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  been  here.  He 
wanted  some  grey  drakes,  and  green  beetles.  .  .  .  " 

"Drakes,  and  green  beetles!"  echoed  Elizabeth, 
amazed. 

The  sound  of  Mrs.  Caley's  hearty  laughter  came 
through  the  telephone.  "Flies — for  trout  fishing! 
You  didn't  think  I  meant  real  beetles,  did  you?  "  She 
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could  hardly  speak  for  laughing.  "We've  got  enough 
of  them  without  buying  them,  haven't  we?  Oh,  that's 
fanny!  Buying  beetles!  Well,  Mr.  Trevelyan  and 
the  children  are  taking  cattle  along  to  Colsons',  but  he 
thought  he'd  try  for  a  fish  on  the  way  home,  at  the 
Bend,  and  he  wants  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  bring  his  rod 
out  to  him  there.  To  Colsons'  side  of  the  river.  Will 
you  tell  her? " 

Elizabeth  repeated  the  message  in  order  to  remember 
it  and  deliver  it  quite  correctly;  and  then  Mrs.  Caley 
connected  her  with  the  cook-house  at  the  pipe-line. 
Someone  there,  whom  she  judged  to  be  the  Chinese 
cook,  answered  her  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Hewlett 
would  "come  quick."  The  engineer  was  evidently 
near  at  hand,  and  he  and  Elizabeth  talked  for  a  few 
moments  together. 

She  learnt  that  it  would  suit  him  very  well  if  they 
arranged  their  expedition  for  the  following  day;  and 
he  inquired  about  her  ankle,  and  if  she  had  got  home 
safely  after  their  excursion  to  the  Lake. 

"Where  are  you  speaking  from  now?"   he  asked. 

"Mrs.  Trevelyan's." 

"Are  you  riding  home  over  the  hills? " 

"No,  I'm  going  back  along  the  road." 

"Well,  I'll  expect  you  to-morrow,"  he  remarked, 
and  saying  good-bye,  Elizabeth  hung  up  the  receiver. 

"I'm  here  in  the  kitchen!"  called  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
"The  charm  of  a  house  of  this  size  is  that  you  have 
no  distance  to  walk,  and  you  can  communicate  with 
any  of  your  co-dwellers,  by  merely  raising  your  voice 
a  trifle." 

Passing  through  the  dining-room  into  the  kitchen, 
Elizabeth  delivered  her  message,  and  found  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  already  prepared  the  tea,  which  she 
now  carried  out  on  to  the  verandah. 

"Have  you  to  go  far,  to  meet  Mr.  Trevelyan? " 

"About  four  miles  by  the  short  cut.  I'll  get  across 
the  river  by  Mr.  Hewlett's  bridge,  and  from  there  the 


track  is  quite  good  over  the  hills.  I  cut  off  quite  a 
distance  that  way." 

"Oughtn't  you  to  start  at  once?" 

" Oh  no,  not  just  yet.  Bob  won't  want  to  commence 
fishing  until  about  sunset;  the  trout  won't  be  rising 
much  before  that." 

In  her  passage  through  the  house,  Elizabeth  had 
noticed  how  incongruous  the  fine  pieces  of  furniture 
and  the  lovely  rugs  appeared  to  be  in  this  shabby  little 
cottage.  There  were  a  number  of  handsome  racing 
cups  too,  in  the  dining-room  and  in  the  hall :  Bob 
Trevelyan  had  been  interested  in  racing,  and  had  owned 
some  good  horses  in  the  palmy  days  before  the  slump. 

From  the  verandah  of  Omahu,  one  looked  over  the 
beautiful  garden,  through  an  avenue  of  aspens,  down 
the  slope  to  the  Lake  road.  On  the  other  side,  in  the 
paddocks  running  down  to  the  Tapui,  there  was  the 
yellow  sheen  of  buttercups,  under  weeping  willows. 
Almost  it  might  have  been  an  English  meadow — 
almost — not  quite !  for  the  wool-shed  and  sheep-yards, 
and  a  thatched  Maori  whare  across  the  river  below 
the  line  of  hills,  gave  a  different  note  to  the  landscape. 
But  the  garden,  the  avenue,  and  the  green  stretches  of 
fenced  river  flats,  with  the  willows  and  the  buttercups, 
had  an  air  of  settled  comfort  very  different  from  the 
wildness  further  on,  up  towards  the  Lake. 

"I'm  riding  home  along  the  road,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"I  haven't  been  that  way  yet.  It's  about  two  miles 
further  than  the  hill  track,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  but  you'll  find  it  very  pretty.  You  have  the 
Tapui  close  beside  you  on  the  left  most  of  the  way — 
as  far  as  Colsons'  bridge.  You  don't  cross  that  for 
River  View." 

"I  know.     I've  ridden  up  as  far  as  the  store." 

In  the  end  Elizabeth  waited  while  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
caught  and  saddled  her  horse,  and  changed.  Then 
when  she  had  washed  Barty — who  protested  like 
Milne's  Emmeline  that  his  hands  were  "puffickly 
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clean" — she  perched  him  as  usual  on  the  saddle  before 
her,  and  the  two  women  rode  together  down  the  aspen 
avenue,  towards  the  road. 

To  Elizabeth,  after  her  years  in  England,  it  seemed 
strange  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  walk  out  of  her 
house — a  house  containing  many  valuable  things — 
leaving  it  utterly  deserted,  with  every  door  and  window 
open.  "But  there  isn't  anyone  to  steal  anything 
here,"  she  replied,  when  Elizabeth  expressed  wonder; 
"and  half  the  doors  and  windows  haven't  locks,  so 
what  would  be  the  use  of  locking  the  other  half? " 

They  said  good-bye  at  the  road  gate,  and  turned  in 
different  directions — one  up  towards  the  Lake  to  reach 
the  pipe-line  bridge,  and  the  other  down  the  valley. 

For  about  half  an  hour  Elizabeth  rode  on,  taking 
Rusty  slowly  on  the  hard  road,  and  cantering  only 
where  she  could  pull  off  on  to  a  soft  unmetalled  track. 
The  hills  rose  sharply  on  her  right,  and  the  road  followed 
the  windings  of  the  tumultuous  river.  For  the  most 
part,  on  the  left  of  the  road  the  bank  fell  steeply  to  the 
Tapui;  but  at  one  point  it  was  possible  to  ride  down 
across  a  grassy  slope — dotted  here  and  there  with 
native  trees,  pink  blossomed  sweet-briar,  and  white 
flowering  manuka — to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Here  in 
the  shallow  eddies,  Rusty  slaked  his  thirst;  and  when 
he  splashed  out  of  the  river  at  last,  and  made  his  way 
up  the  slope,  Elizabeth  decided  that  for  half  an  hour 
she  might  enjoy  the  peace  of  beauty  of  this  spot,  and 
still  reach  home  in  ample  time  for  dinner. 

She  dismounted  and  tethered  Rusty  where  he  could 
crop  the  thick  river  grass;  and  then  threw  herself  down 
on  the  soft  ferns  in  a  patch  of  native  bush — a  vantage 
ground  from  which  she  could  watch  the  water  swirling, 
jade-green  where  the  bed  of  the  river  deepened  under 
the  tree-ferns  and  flax  of  the  opposite  bank,  and 
softened  to  a  foam-flecked  blue  on  the  nearer  rocks. 

Inevitably,  her  thoughts  turned  again  to  the  letters 
she  had  received  that  morning.  What  did  Mark  mean 
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by  "plans?  "  Did  she  wish  now  to  marry  Mark?  Never 
before  had  she  really  faced  this  question.  Even  at  this 
moment  she  tried  to  evade  it,  but  in  a  sudden  truth- 
revealing  flash,  she  saw  that  this  very  evasion  had  in 
fact  settled  all  uncertainty.  Well,  be  honest  at  least. 
Her  feeling  for  Mark  Wynyard  was  dead.  What  a 
poor  thing  she  must  be,  if  love,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
greatest  thing  in  life,  meant  no  more  than  this  to  her — 
a  fleeting  dream,  unreal  and  evanescent.  Were  some 
of  those  bitter  things  Mark  had  said,  true?  Had  she 
been  in  love  with  love,  only?  Was  her  feeling  merely 
a  mawkish,  sentimental  emotion,  compounded  half  of 
vanity,  and  half  of  the  desire  for  excitement,  but 
lacking  any  true  elemental  passion  ?  Was  she  incapable 
of  true  love? 

Oh,  what  was  the  use  of  all  this  introspection?  she 
asked  herself  bitterly.  It  couldn't  alter  the  fact  which 
she  now  must  face.  Her  protestations  of  affection  had 
meant  nothing;  she  couldn't  see  Mark  again:  couldn't 
marry  him. 

Determined  to  think  no  more  of  the  past,  she  pulled 
out  note-book  and  pencil,  and  as  she  did  so,  the  sound 
of  a  horse  breaking  through  the  dead  branches  startled 
her,  and  she  looked  up  to  see  Peter  Hewlett  riding 
towards  her. 

"  I  met  Mrs.  Yrevelyan,  and  she  told  me  you'd  gone 
on.  I  hoped  I'd  overtake  you.  I'm  off  to  the  store." 

He  dismounted,  threw  his  bridle  reins  over  a  stump, 
sat  down  beside  her,  and  then  in  a  perfectly  matter-of- 
fact  fashion  pulled  out  his  pipe  and  began  to  fill  it. 
"You  don't  mind  my  smoking,  do  you?  I'm  sorry  I 
haven't  got  a  gasper  to  offer  you — no,  not  sorry  really, 
because  I  don't  much  like  to  see  women  smoking." 

"Don't  apologise,"  said  Elizabeth  wickedly.  "I've 
got  my  own  cigarettes  with  me  if  I  want  them. "  But 
she  did  not  get  out  her  case.  She  continued  to  look  in 
a  little  mocking  fashion  at  the  man  beside  her.  "You 
didn't  ask  if  you  might  sit  here  with  me! " 
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"Do  you  want  me  to  go? " 

Elizabeth  considered  this  for  a  moment.  "No,  I 
don't  think  I  do.  Tell  me!  Why  are  you  so  old- 
fashioned?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  am." 

"About  women  smoking?" 

"Well,  in  France  I  used  to  get  fed  up  with  the  eternal 
puffing  of  the  women.  Every  woman  one  met — 
ambulance  drivers,  canteen  workers,  even  the  nurses — 
oh  yes,  we  met  the  nurses  off  duty  sometimes,  you  know 
— always  with  a  cigarette  pushed  into  the  corner  of 
their  mouths.  If  a  woman  does  it  in  a  feminine  sort  of 
way,  I  don't  mind  it  so  much." 

"Removing  it  from  her  lips  after  every  whiff," 
jeered  Elizabeth,  "and  displaying  her  well  manicured 
hands,  I  know  that  type.  The  woman  who  smokes  for 
effect." 

He  continued  to  fill  his  pipe  but  did  not  light  it. 

"You  were  writing  when  I  butted  in.  Am  I  inter- 
rupting? " 

"No,  my  note-book  is,  alas,  quite  empty." 

"What  are  you  going  to  make  notes  about?" 

"All  this!"  Elizabeth's  vaguely  waved  arm  in- 
cluded the  hills  behind  her — their  crests  showing  up 
clearly  in  the  strong  afternoon  sunlight,  their  sides  and 
bushed  gullies  deep  and  still  in  shadow — the  winding 
empty  road,  and  the  river  plunging  on  over  its  rocky 
bed.  " If  one  could  get  it  all  into  a  book! " 

"You  can't.  Don't  try.  Besides,  it  isn't  scenery 
people  want  in  a  book.  It's  men  and  women." 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head  in  a  little  uncertain  fashion. 
"  But  there  you've  hit  on  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
whole  thing.  Men  and  women.  Explain  their  motives 
— look  into  their  hearts  and  minds.  You  said  the  other 
day  that  boil  us  all  down,  and  in  essentials  we're  pretty 
much  the  same " 

"  So  we  are,  with  slight  variations  in  detail.  And  I 
suppose  it's  the  slight  variations  that  make  us  interested 
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in  our  fellow  creatures.  But  being  fundamentally 
alike  doesn't  make  the  essentials  any  easier  to  under- 
stand. We're  ape  and  tiger  still,  and  something  too 
that  fights  the  ape  and  tiger,  and  struggles — I  don't 
know  whether  it's  upwards — but  anyhow,  onward. 
We're  all  possessed  of  the  urge  to  go  on  .  .  .  to 
progress." 

"  Our  ego  wants  to  increase  and  magnify  its  power." 

"Yes,  but  what  starts  the  urge?  It's  this  urge  I 
suppose  which  has  produced  men  and  women  from  the 
first  sea  slime.  Freud  puts  it  down  to  sex,  doesn't  he? 
But  I  don't  think  that  answers  the  question." 

"  I  can't  answer  it,"  returned  Elizabeth.  "  Don't  ask 
me  to  assist.  I  find  my  own  particular  problems  more 
than  I  can  cope  with." 

"  Tell  me  your  problems.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  solve 
them." 

She  shook  her  head  a  trifle  sadly.  "That's  the  cruel 
part  of  life.  We've  got  to  find  our  own  solutions." 

"I  don't  think  it's  cruel.  It  creates  character — 
facing  and  fighting  our  own  difficulties.  But  still  it 
sometimes  helps  if  we  can  talk  them  over  with  a  fellow 
creature." 

He  had  put  his  pipe  away  without  lighting  it,  and  lay 
back  on  the  ferns,  his  hands  behind  his  head,  his  old 
felt  hat  tipped  over  his  eyes.  "  You  know  that  hack- 
neyed verse  of  Gordon's, 

"  Life  is  mostly  froth  and  bubble, 
Two  things  stand  like  stone. 
Kindness  in  another's  trouble, 
Courage  in  your  own." 

There's  a  philosophy  of  life  for  you  in  a  nutshell." 

"Yes,  it's  true — one  knows  it  is.  And  yet  .  .  . 
Why  did  Gordon,  after  being  able  to  recognise  that 
truth  and  put  it  into  words,  shirk  facing  the  future? 
Why  did  he  shoot  himself?  " 
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"We  haven't  always  got  the  strength  to  act  up  to 
our  own  knowledge  of  what's  true  and  right." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Elizabeth  said  abruptly, 
"  Do  you  believe  that  in  this  world  there  are  men  and 
women  who  love  one  another  faithfully,  sincerely, 
and  with  the  sort  of  romantic  passion  that — well, 
that  Browning,  for  instance,  writes  of,  in  his 
poems?  " 

"Browning  loved  his  wife  in  that  way." 

"  He,  for  one,  was  capable  of  it  then.  Do  you  think 
everyone  is?" 

"No,  not  by  a  long  chalk.  Love  to  most  people  is 
merely  the  satisfaction  of  a  purely  physical  feeling. 
It's  only  romantic  people  who  realise  the  mental 
glamour  of  love.  And  I  think  those  people  who  have 
romance  in  their  souls  are  few  and  far  between. 
Excitement,  and  material  well-being,  pleasure  of  the 
senses,  that's  all  most  people  ask." 

"But  isn't  that  glamour  you  talk  about,  just  .  .  . 
just  a  sort  of  mawkish  sentimentality?  Isn't  it  perhaps 
something  quite  false — or  rather,  a  sort  of  dileltanteism 
in  love  produced  by  civilisation?  Something  only 
superficial,  a  delusion  .  .  .  not  real." 

"No,  I  think  it's  the  most  real  thing  in  life,  if  one 
genuinely  feels  it,  and  isn't  imagining  it." 

"Ah,  how  is  one  to  know  if  it's  real  or  only 
imaginary?  " 

"  If  you  doubt  it,  it  isn't  real.  There's  no  mistaking 
what's  sincere."  There  was  a  moment's  silence  and 
then  he  went  on:  "Chesterton  called  Browning  a 
romantic.  And  he  says  Browning's  most  vivid  things 
are  his  red-hot  little  love  lyrics."  He  paused  for  a 
minute,  smiling.  "It  would  be  awful  cheek  on  my 
part  to  criticise  Chesterton,  but  red-hot  doesn't  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  word  to  use  there." 

Elizabeth  shot  him  a  quick,  mocking  glance.  "It's 
simply  because  '  red-hot '  has  a  slangy  flavour  about  it, 
that  you  don't  like  it." 
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"No,  it  isn't,"  he  maintained;  "  it  doesn't  give  me  the 
meaning  I  believe  Chesterton  wanted  to  convey." 

"That's  your  fault,  not  his." 

"Perhaps.  .  .  .  it's  more  than  likely.  I  think  he 
means  the  quick  flame  of  the  feeling,  the  genuine 
romantic  passion  you  spoke  in  the  poems." 

"What  word  would  you  use?" 

"I?"  He  looked  up  at  her,  smiling  under  the  brim 
of  his  old  hat.  "I'm  only  a  rough  and  ready — well 
perhaps  not  always  ready — engineer.  How  should  I 
know  the  right  word?  I  stick  to  my  guns  though — I 
don't  like  'red-hot'!  Anyhow  not  employed  in  refer- 
ence to,  say — Evelyn  Hope.  'Beautiful  Evelyn  Hope 
is  dead.'  Do  you  remember  that?" 

Elizabeth  nodded. 

"I  can't  quote  it,"  he  went  on.  "I  always  think  a 
man  sounds  a  fool  spouting  poetry." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Elizabeth,  "and  it's  my  job  to 
'spout'  as  you  call  it."  She  repeated  the  last  verse, 

"  I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while 
My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold — 
There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young 

smile, 
And  the  red  young  mouth,  and  the  hair's 

young  gold. 

So  hush — I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep — 
See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold  hand. 
There,  that  is  our  secret !  Go  to  sleep  ; 
You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand." 

He  listened  to  the  cadence  of  her  voice  apprecia- 
tively. 

"I'm  no  judge  of  poetry,  of  course,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  know  the  bad  from  the  good  half  the  time.  But 
I  think  that  holds  the  essence  of  romantic  love.  The 
belief  that  somewhere,  somehow — not  necessarily  in 
this  existence — one  finds  one's  soul's  mate.  That  the 
loved  being  must  love  one  in  return,  some  day." 
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"That's  a  nice  comfortable  theory  for  the  disap- 
pointed," remarked  Elizabeth,  with  a  touch  of  impa- 
tient mockery.  "But  how  about  two  men  who  love 
the  same  woman?  Or,  worse  still,  the  women  who  all 
love  the  same  man?  Rudolf  Valentino,  for  instance?  " 

"  Now  you're  flippant.  I  thought  this  was  a  serious 
conversation." 

"  I'm  going  to  cultivate  flippancy  in  future.  That's 
the  modern  note.  Have  reverence  for  nothing! 
Believe  in  nothing !  Grab  all  you  can,  and  have  a  good 
time." 

"  Is  that  the  way  you're  going  to  write  your  book?  " 

Elizabeth  laughed.  "No,  I've  got  to  write  what  I 
really  believe,  and  I  don't  believe  that.  Where  does 
Chesterton  talk  of  Browning? " 

"  In  a  thing  called  Victorians  in  Literature,  or  some 
such  title.  I've  got  it.  I'll  lend  it  to  you  if  you  like." 

"Thank  you.  I  still  have  a  Stevenson  of  yours. 
I'll  bring  it  up  to-morrow." 

"So  the  sister's  agreed  to  come,  has  she?" 

"Yes,  and  she's  only  coming  to  please  me " 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  laugh.  "I  don't  seem  to 
get  many  visitors  who  care  for  the  simple  pleasure  of 
my  company,  do  I? "  he  asked.  "  You  call  in  order  to 
annoy  her,  and  she  calls  merely  to  please  you  !  My 
only  hope  seems  to  be  the  little  girl — Jessie,  is  it?" 

"You're  purposely  misunderstanding  me,"  she  said; 
half  laughing,  and  half  frowning  down  into  his  smiling 
eyes.  "What  I'm  trying  to  tell  you  is  this.  I  was 
disloyal  and  unkind,  when  I  talked  of  my  sister,  Edie, 
as  I  did  the  other  day.  She  and  I  have  lived  very 
different  lives,  and  we  don't  look  at  things  in  the  same 
way.  Although  I  made  it  plain  to  her  that  I'd  deliber- 
ately intended  to  annoy  her  by  what  I  did,  she's 
consented  to  this  expedition — she'll  have  to  ride,  and 
she  hates  riding — she's  consented  simply  and  solely  to 
show  me  that  she's  buried  the  hatchet.  That's  nice  of 
her,  isn't  it?"  she  challenged  him. 
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"Very  nice!"  he  returned. 

"And  so  I  want  you  to  be  particularly  pleasant  to 
her  to-morrow." 

"I  don't  think  I  know  how  to  be  particularly 
pleasant." 

"Well,  here's  a  chance  to  learn." 

"You  haven't  told  me  your  own  point  of  view,  with 
regard  to  this  visit  to  me  to-morrow."  He  had  turned 
his  head  a  trifle,  and  from  under  his  hat  brim,  he 
regarded  her  with  a  certain  fixity. 

"I'm  coming  because  I  wish  to  see  you — because  I 
enjoy  seeing  you — talking  to  you,"  answered  Elizabeth 
frankly. 

His  eyes  left  her  face,  and  travelled  out  over  the 
moving  water  to  the  far  hills  beyond,  bathed  in  the 
sunset  light.  In  his  dark  face  was  a  queerly  inscrut- 
able look — a  frowning  sadness — but  Elizabeth  had 
risen. 

"I  must  get  back  to  River  View  in  time  for  dinner. 
Did  you  say  you  were  going  to  the  store? " 

Hewlett  seemed  to  return  from  some  far  distance. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  jumping  up,  "if  I  may,  I'll  go  along  as 
far  as  that  with  you." 

They  mounted  their  horses,  and  side  by  side  rode  up 
the  slope,  and  joined  the  road.  Then,  in  the  coloured 
sunset,  they  passed  down  the  valley.  The  only  sounds 
around  them  were  the  whistling  and  calling  of  the 
birds  amongst  the  trees  of  the  bush  in  the  gullies  and 
across  the  river;  the  far  away  bleating  of  the  sheep  on 
the  hills;  and  the  ceaseless  song  of  the  Tapui,  moving 
down  from  Moanatapu  to  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PETER  HEWLETT,   ENGINEER 

UP  at  the  Intake,  Hewlett  was  endeavouring  to 
explain  to  his  visitors,  in  simple  non-technical 
terms,  the  Moanatapu  hydro-electric  scheme. 
"This  is  to  be  one  of  the  three  big  Govern- 
ment water-power  undertakings  for  the  North  Island," 
he  said.  "You  know  New  Zealand  comes  next  to 
Switzerland  in  potential  water  power.  Switzerland 
tops  the  bill  for  any  country  in  the  world,  with  our  own 
Dominion  next.  There'll  be  a  big  Government  scheme 
near  Auckland,  one  near  Wellington,  and  this.  They'll 
eventually  be  linked  up  to  form  a  complete  circuit,  so 
that  if  one  breaks  down,  the  others  can  carry  on. 
There  won't  be  a  town  or  a  back-block  settlement  in 
the  North  Island  that  won't  be  served  with  electricity. 
You'll  be  able  to  cook  with  it,  iron  with  it,  have  your 
houses  lighted  with  it." 

"But  what's  going  to  make  the  electricity?"  said 
Edie  gazing  round  her.  "I  don't  see  anything." 

They  were  all  on  horseback  and  all  pulled  up  near  the 
margin  of  the  little  lake. 

"Well,  there  certainly  isn't  much  to  show  you  yet; 
but  do  you  see  that  grating  and  opening  over  there? " 

"Like  a  little  drain  out  of  the  lake? "  asked  Edie. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "That's  a  small  temporary 
pipe  taken  down  to  the  Power  House  site,  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  away — where  the  men's  huts  are.  With  that 
we're  running  a  turbine,  and  lighting  up  the  huts 
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with  electric  light,  as  well  as  doing  all  sorts  of  other 
jobs." 

"That  little  drain  is  making  electric  light?"  said 
Edie,  amazed. 

"Yes,  and  the  big  Government  scheme  will  be  on 
exactly  the  same  principle  ;  and  it  won't  be  so  very 
long  before  it's  completed,  for  we've  got  a  live  wire  now 
in  Coates,  our  Minister  for  Public  Works.  He's  a  real 
good  chap  too;  I  met  him  once  in  France.  You  see 
this  little  lake  is  a  natural  reservoir.  We  haven't 
had  to  build  any  dam  or  anything.  It's  fed  by  all  sorts 
of  little  creeks  and  springs  running  through  the  bush 
there.  But  even  if  they  failed,  we've  got  the  Tapui 
at  our  back  door.  We  can  turn  a  little  of  that  into  our 
reservoir,  and  so  keep  it  going  for  ever  and  ever,  for  the 
Tapui  is  fed  by  Moanatapu." 

"I  can't  see,"  said  Edie,  puzzled,  "what  Lake 
Moanatapu's  got  to  do  with  it  at  all." 

"When  the  big  scheme  is  working  there  will  be  four 
large  pipes  here  at  the  Intake,  each  six  feet  in  diameter. 
You  must  have  sufficient  head  of  water  to  keep  the 
pipes  always  full — that's  Moanatapu's  share  in  the 
business — the  water  rushes  through  the  pipes  to  the 
Power  House  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below  there — a 
drop  ol  seven  hundred  feet.  The  difference  in  height 
gives  the  water  tremendous  pressure;  that  pressure 
turns  the  turbines  in  the  Power  House,  and  the  turbines 
generate  electricity,  which,  with  transmission  lines,  can 
be  sent  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles.  We  shall 
easily  develop  up  here  to  forty  thousand  horse  power 
and  later  to  practically  any  amount  ..." 

Jessie  at  this  point  gave  a  tremendous  yawn,  and 
Elizabeth  and  Hewlett  both  laughed.  "Yes,  you're 
quite  right,  Jessie,"  said  the  engineer.  "  I  have  been 
a  bit  prosy,  I'm  afraid,  but  I've  come  to  the  end 
now." 

Edie  looked  a  little  shocked.  "Jessie!  That's 
very  rude,  when  Mr.  Hewlett's  talking,"  she  said. 
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"  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,"  said  Jessie,  much  discom- 
fited; her  poor  little  face  scarlet  with  embarrassment. 

"You're  like  me,  Jessie,"  said  Elizabeth.  "I  can't 
grasp  all  this  about  horse-power,  and  so  on;  but  I  see 
now  that  all  one  has  to  do,  is  to  run  a  pipe  down  hill 
from  a  lake  high  up,  and  hey  presto !  you've  harnessed 
some  force  to  work  for  you." 

"That's  it  exactly,"  agreed  Hewlett.  "Now  if  we 
ride  down  the  pipe-line,  you'll  see  the  men  assembling 
and  bolting  the  pipes,  and  mixing  the  concrete  blocks 
which  have  to  be  set  here  and  there,  to  take  the  thrust 
of  the  pipes,  and  prevent  them  buckling  under  the  big 
pressure  of  the  water." 

They  turned  their  horses,  mounted  the  little  rise — 
through  which  a  big  cutting  had  been  made  for  the 
pipe-line — and  then  descended  the  hillside  in  the 
warm  sunshine  towards  the  Power  House  site,  round 
which  were  set  the  whares,  tents  and  cook-house. 

As  they  went,  Hewlett  explained  what  he  could; 
but  warned  by  Jessie's  obvious  boredom,  and  perhaps 
conscious  that  none  of  his  listeners  were  really  inter- 
ested in  technicalities,  he  cut  his  explanations  as  short 
as  possible.  They  saw  the  men  at  work  at  the  pipes; 
then  reaching  the  Power  House  site,  they  inspected 
the  small  turbine  in  the  iron  shed;  watched  the  men 
with  horse-drawn  scoops  levelling  the  hillside  for  the 
Power  House;  and  then  as  soon  as  possible  adjourned 
to  the  cook-house  for  tea. 

Elizabeth  was  a  little  touched  at  the  extent  of  the 
preparations  Hewlett  had  made  in  their  honour,  and 
even  Edie  was  obviously  impressed.  "You  shouldn't 
have  gone  to  so  much  trouble  for  us,  Mr.  Hewlett," 
she  said;  for  the  table  was  quite  beautifully  decorated 
with  ferns,  and  the  array  of  cakes  and  sandwiches 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  fashionable  tea-shop. 
There  were  sweets  in  coloured  paper  baskets,  "And 
crackers  too!"  as  Jessie  exclaimed  joyfully;  and  then 
asked  puzzled,  "  Is  it  Christmas?  " 
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"Not  yet,  but  it  will  be  soon,"  answered  Hewlett, 
smiling  at  her.  "I  got  those  specially  for  you.  My 
Ah  Sen  is  a  very  good  cook,  aren't  you,  Ah  Sen?  "  he 
went  on,  turning  to  the  Chinaman;  "You'll  have  to 
thank  him  for  the  spread,  not  me." 

"Plenty  good  cakes!"  said  Ah  Sen,  grinning;  and 
he  bustled  off  to  make  the  tea. 

But  Elizabeth  guessed  that  Hewlett's  visit  to  the 
store  the  previous  evening  was  not  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  this  tea-party,  and  she  found  herself 
looking  at  him  with  softer  eyes  in  consequence. 

He  seated  Edie  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  pour  out  the  tea.  Edie  loved  "  pouring 
out";  and  she  enjoyed,  too,  the  feeling  of  being  the 
chief  guest  at  this  entertainment. 

If  Hewlett  were  merely  responding  to  her  request 
to  be  particularly  pleasant  to  Edie,  he  was  certainly 
doing  it  very  naturally  and  well,  Elizabeth  felt.  She 
herself  was  playing  second  fiddle  this  afternoon. 
However,  while  Hewlett  entertained  Edie,  Elizabeth 
and  Jessie  pulled  crackers;  and  Elizabeth  really 
enjoyed  the  usually  staid  little  Jessie's  delight  in  the 
caps1  and  small  toys  contained  in  the  bonbons. 

When  at  last  Edie  remarked  that  it  was  time 
to  leave,  Elizabeth  heard  her  cordially  inviting  the 
engineer  to  River  View. 

"We'd  be  very  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,  Mr. 
Hewlett,"  she  said.  "Come  down  to  dinner  one  night. 
Not  next  week,  perhaps,  because  we'll  be  busy  with 
the  shearing  then,  but  some  day  after  that." 

"Thanks  very  much,"  returned  Hewlett.  "I'll  be 
delighted  to  come." 

During  the  ride  home,  Edie  remarked:  "I'm  sure 
Joe  would  like  Mr.  Hewlett — he's  so  interesting.  He's 
been  in  South  America  and  Australia  and  Fiji,  he 
tells  me.  He  was  at  Gallipoli  and  in  France.  His 
people  lived  in  the  South  Island — somewhere  in 
Otago — but  they're  dead — his  father  and  mother. 
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And  Mr.  Hewlett  himself  was  down  at  the  Mill  on  the 
Opoumata  road  last  year.  I  remember  his  name  then, 
but  we  never  met  him.  He  was  up  here  at  the  Lake 
years  ago." 

Elizabeth  burst  out  laughing.  "  You  know  far  more 
about  him  than  I  do!  He's  been  much  more  com- 
municative to  you  than  he  has  been  to  me."  But 
she  was  pleased  that  Edie  had,  as  she  said,  "taken 
quite  a  fancy  to  Mr.  Hewlett";  and  genuinely  pleased 
that  Edie  herself  had  enjoyed  the  afternoon. 

The  spell  of  clear  fine  weather  showed  no  signs  of 
breaking,  and  by  Saturday,  Hutchinsons  had  "cut 
out,"  and  the  shearing  gang  were  free  to  commence 
operations  at  River  View  on  Monday. 

Now  an  air  of  excitement  seemed  to  permeate  the 
entire  household.  Even  Elizabeth  felt  some  queer 
thrill,  when,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  Maori  shearers — 
in  rattling  buggies,  or  mounted  and  with  nondescript 
pack-horses — began  to  arrive,  and  to  set  up  their 
camp  near  the  wool-shed.  Joe  Worthington  did  his 
shearing  by  contract:  that  is,  he  paid  the  expert  (or 
head  of  the  gang)  so  much  per  hundred  sheep  shorn, 
and  did  not  provide  the  shearers  with  food;  supplies 
were  found  by  the  expert.  The  gang  consisted  of 
this  gentleman  himself  (a  Maori  with  a  fair  knowledge 
of  English),  five  shearers,  two  men  for  the  press, 
two  Maori  girls  as  "fleeco-s" — whose  duties  are  to 
gather  up  the  shorn  fleeces  and  throw  them  on  to  the 
classing  table — a  Maori  woman  as  wool-classer,  another 
as  cook  for  the  camp,  some  boys  to  act  as  "sheepo-s" — 
that  is  to  keep  the  pens  in  the  shed  filled  up  from  the 
yards  outside — and  innumerable  hangers-on — children 
of  all  ages,  youths  and  girls. 

On  Sunday,  Joe  had  started  mustering  before  three 
in  the  morning;  getting  out  before  dawn,  so  that  the 
sheep — collected  together  on  the  high  ground  for  the 
night — should  be  more  easily  rounded  up.  It  was 
arranged  that  Elizabeth  and  Jessie  should  later  ride 
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out  to  the  back  of  the  run,  to  relieve  Joe  of  a  mob  oi 
sheep,  and  bring  them  along  to  the  home  paddocks, 
while  Joe  himself,  with  his  three  dogs,  went  further 
afield. 

All  this  out-of-door  activity  recalled  memories  of 
childhood — happy  memories — to  Elizabeth;  and  she 
really  was  enjoying  herself  in  some  simple,  primitive 
fashion,  which  astonished  her.  Her  life  on  the  stage, 
her  heartache,  her  nerves,  all  were  forgotten  for  the 
time  being;  and  a  feeling  of  active  joy  possessed  her 
when  she  woke  on  Monday  morning  at  five,  and  heard 
the  beat  of  the  engine  down  at  the  wool-shed,  the  bark- 
ing dogs,  the  chorus  of  bleating  ewes  and  lambs,  and 
knew  that  shearing — that  climax  of  the  year's  work, 
and  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the  sheep-farmer's 
income — had  indeed  begun. 

Joe  showed  her  over  the  shed,  and  as  a  special  favour, 
Jessie  was  allowed  by  Edie  to  accompany  them.  Edie 
disliked  the  smell  and  the  grease  of  the  wool-shed  at 
shearing  time;  and  she  could  never  understand,  or 
get  on  with  the  Maoris.  "That's  because  she  lacks 
humour! "  reflected  Elizabeth  shrewdly;  for  the  Maoris 
dearly  love  a  joke,  and  a  smiling  face  and  a  cheery 
nod  will  do  more  towards  winning  their  goodwill  than 
any  amount  of  favours  bestowed. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  however,  though  Elizabeth 
found  some  queer  attraction  in  watching  the  actual 
shearing,  it  wasn't  altogether,  and  in  every  way,  an 
unmixed  pleasure.  Each  sheep,  dragged  forcibly  from 
the  pen  inside  the  shed  by  the  shearer,  was  thrown  on 
its  back,  and  the  comb-and-cutter,  passed  quickly  and 
skilfully  over  its  body,  brought  off  the  fleece  in  one 
great  mat.  But  sometimes  the  cutter  slipped  and  the 
flesh  was  gashed — then  tar  was  quickly  applied,  and  if 
it  wasn't,  Joe  swore  at  the  shearer,  and  used  the  tar 
brush  himself;  for  he  knew  that  any  of  his  sheep 
turned  out  with  untarred  wounds,  would  have  the 
flies  at  the  ragged  flesh  hi  no  time,  and  that  the  sheep 
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would  very  soon  die.  But  Elizabeth  didn't  much  like 
the  sight  of  blood;  and  the  way  in  which  the  poor 
shorn  creature  when  finished,  was  assisted  by  a  Maori's 
foot  through  the  trap-door,  out  into  the  counting  pen 
in  the  yards,  struck  her  as  being,  as  Mrs.  Caley  would 
phrase  it — "more  forcible  than  polite."  The  fleeco-s 
were  kept  busy  gathering  up  the  fleeces;  and  the  shed 
hands  with  brooms  sweeping  the  "board"  clear — getting 
rid  of  dirty  matted  ends  which  could  not  be  put  into 
the  press;  the  wool-classer — a  big,  brown,  handsome 
woman,  in  a  loose  cotton  blouse  and  full  skirt,  and 
with  bare  feet — passed  with  an  easy,  rolling  gait,  from 
the  table  to  the  various  divisions  into  which  the 
different  grades  of  wool  were  placed;  at  the  iron-framed 
wool-press,  the  jute  wool-bales  were  being  filled  and 
sewn  up  by  the  pressers;  and  a  boy  in  the  implement 
shed  adjoining  was  stencilling  the  bales,  as  they  were 
rolled  along  to  him. 

Out  in  the  hot  sunshine  of  the  yards,  dogs  were 
barking,  sheep  bleating,  and  men  shouting,  as  the 
ewes  and  lambs  were  driven  through  the  race — the 
lambs  drafted  into  one  yard,  and  their  mothers  sent 
on  into  the  pens  within  the  shed. 

Old  Tom  was  in  his  element !  He  loved  to  be  in  the 
thick  of  it,  down  at  the  yards;  and  armed  with  a  leafy 
willow  branch  with  which  he  swished  at  the  sheep  in 
the  race,  he  hobbled  hither  and  thither,  after  Joe. 
"Good  thing  this  weather's  keeping  up!"  he  kept 
repeating.  "  My  goodness,  it  is  a  good  thing.  Wonder- 
ful weather  for  shearing — wonderful!  Couldn't  be 
better,  couldn't  be  better!  Last  night  when  them 
black  clouds  came  up,  I  was  afraid  we  was  going  to 
have  a  change  in  the  hemisphere,  but  it's  fine  and 
settled  now,  fine  and  settled ! " 

All  the  activities  of  River  View  seemed  to  have 
definitely  focussed  themselves  about  the  sheep-yards; 
and  even  Edie  could  not  resist  coming  down  occa- 
sionally from  the  house,  to  stand  at  some  little  distance 
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from  the  shed,  and  to  hear  from  Joe  how  many  bales 
there  were,  and  what  he  thought  of  the  quality  of  the 
wool. 

" It's  going  to  be  a  good  clip! "  he  reported.  "And 
if  only  the  price  keeps  up  for  the  Wellington  sale,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  pay  Elizabeth  back  her  money 
before  Christmas." 

This  was  good  news  to  Edie;  and  as  day  by  day,  the 
sun  still  shone  steadily,  and  day  by  day,  the  bales 
increased,  so  did  the  spirits  of  those  at  River  View 
rise  in  consequence. 

Even  quiet  little  Jessie  became  infected  with  the 
general  excitement  and  one  day  when  she  and  Elizabeth 
were  taking  some  of  the  shorn  sheep  back  to  their  own 
paddocks — for  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
returned  to  the  paddocks  from  which  they  were  taken; 
if  bad  weather  comes  after  shearing,  and  the  sheep 
are  in  strange  surroundings  they  will  hang  about  the 
fences,  refuse  to  feed  and  eventually  die — the  little 
girl  remarked;  "The  mortgagee  won't  be  able  to 
hurt  us  now,  will  he,  Auntie  Beth  ? " 

"The  mortgagee!  What  on  earth  do  you  know 
about  mortgagees?"  asked  Elizabeth.  She  was 
becoming  sincerely  attached  to  the  pale-faced  little 
girl,  who  had  not,  at  first,  attracted  her;  and  now 
something  in  the  childish,  wistful  eyes,  touched  her 
heart. 

"Oh,  mortgagees  are  awful  things!"  said  Jessie. 
"They're  big  huge  men — something  like  giants — and 
they  can  take  you  up,  and  throw  you  about,  or  any- 
thing. Why,  mum  and  dad  even  are  afraid  of  mortga- 
gees. But  they  can't  hurt  us  now,  can  they? " 

"  Of  course  they  can't,"  said  Elizabeth  reassuringly. 
"Mortgagee,  indeed!  I  expect  he's  frightened  out  of 
his  life  of  us  by  this  time.  Now  that  we've  got  all 
that  wool  we  can  say  'Pooh!'  to  any  old  mortgagee!" 
Jessie  laughed  at  her  aunt's  scornful  face,  as  Elizabeth 
hoped  she  would;  and  in  that  laugh  the  mortgagee's 
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power  was  ended  for  ever  as  far  as  little  Jessie  was 
concerned.  For  a  giant  to  whom  you  can  say,  "  Pooh ! " 
and  at  whom  you  can  laugh,  can't  be  a  very  terrifying 
individual. 

In  five  days  Joe  Worthington  had  cut  out.  The 
wool  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  he  had  more  bales 
than  he  had  calculated  on  having.  With  pencil  and 
paper  he  and  Edie  worked  it  out — as  so  often  they  had 
done  in  the  past — and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
extra  bales  ought  to  mean  at  least  two  hundred  pounds 
more  for  the  wool  than  they  had  anticipated;  and  if 
prices  were  good  at  the  Wellington  sale,  this  amount 
would  be  increased. 

The  Trevelyans  had  not  started  shearing  as  early  as 
they  had  anticipated;  and  the  morning  after  the  River 
View  shed  had  cut  out,  and  the  motor  lorries  from 
Opoumata  were  already  loading  the  bales  of  wool  to 
take  them  to  the  coast  for  shipment  to  Wellington, 
Elizabeth  rode  over  to  Omahu,  having  arranged  with 
Peggy  to  lunch  with  her,  and  afterwards  visit  the 
Maori  Pah. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  at  the  gate  leading  into  the 
plantation  when  Elizabeth  rode  up.  "Bob's  down  at 
the  wool-shed,  but  he'll  be  up  in  a  few  moments.  We've 
been  out  mustering  this  morning  so  you  won't  get 
much  to  eat,  I'm  afraid.  Cold  mutton,  salad,  tea,  and 
scones — our  perennial  luncheon  menu."  She  took 
Elizabeth's  horse  from  her,  and  turned  him  through 
some  sliprails  into  the  stockyard  where  her  own  horse 
was  saddled,  and  standing  in  the  shade  of  a  willow 
tree.  "Bob  wants  me  to  go  up  to  the  Pah  with  a 
message  for  Rewiti.  His  gang  is  to  shear  for  us,  you 
know." 

Bob  Trevelyan  was  big,  and  fair,  and  tanned,  with 
a  very  merry  twinkling  eye,  and  so  like  an  overgrown 
schoolboy  that  Elizabeth  ceased  to  wonder  at  the 
happy-go-lucky  atmosphere  of  the  Trevelyan  house- 
hold. The  whole  family  were  on  exceedingly  good 
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terms  with  one  another;  and  though  the  children 
were  very  well-behaved,  and  well-mannered — with 
slight  lapses  on  the  part  of  Barty — they  were  entirely 
friendly  and  unabashed  in  all  their  dealings  with  their 
parents. 

"I'm  going  to  call  you  Elizabeth,"  announced  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  later,  as  they  rode  up  to  the  Pah  together, 
accompanied  by  the  ubiquitous  Barty.  "Miss  Arlen 
is  such  a  waste  of  time,  and  please  call  me  Peggy. 
None  of  my  friends  stand  on  ceremony  with  me.  Bob 
was  wondering  if  you'd  care  to  come  over  and  stay  for 
a  day  or  two  while  we're  shearing.  But  perhaps  you're 
tired  of  the  sight  of  sheep  by  this  time." 

"No,  I'm  not,"  answered  Elizabeth.  "I  under- 
stand now  what  you  meant  about  the  excitement  of 
it  all." 

"  I  suppose  we  get  more  worked  up  over  the  shearing, 
because  it's  our  greatest  event.  A  good  clip  is  so 
important  to  us.  Of  course  the  fat  lambs  going  down 
to  the  works  next  month  also  make  up  a  big  slice  of  our 
yearly  bank  balance;  but  one  can't  get  up  such  a  thrill 
over  picking  fat  lambs  as  one  can  over  the  shearing. 
The  Maoris  all  love  it  so,  too!  It's  the  companionship, 
the  air  of  gaiety — and  I'm  bound  to  confess  they're 
occasionally  a  little  too  gay — that  attracts  them.  They 
like  the  evenings  round  the  camp  fire;  especially  if  one 
of  them  has  a  concertina.  Our  gang  are  a  most  musical 
lot;  the  Maoris  all  are,  you  know.  They  say  the 
Maori  ear  recognises  intervals  in  music  of  which  we 
Europeans  are  unconscious.  We  don't  shear  by  con- 
tract as  the  Worthingtons  do.  Bob  always  finds  the 
Maoris  in  '  tucker.'  It's  really  a  bit  more  expensive  but 
they  all  like  it  better,  and  Bob  believes  they  take  more 
interest  in  the  work  if  they're  well  fed." 

"  The  shearers  at  River  View  didn't  seem  to  get  much, 
poor  things!  Mostly  potatoes,  and  they  gathered 
those  thistles  they  call  puha,  and  pulled  down  some  of 
the  cabbage  tree  heads  to  get  the  heart  to  eat.  JOP 
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took  pity  on  them  and  gave  them  an  old  sheep  one  day, 
and  they  were  delighted.  I  think  Muna,  the  expert 
there,  was  a  bit  of  an  old  skinflint." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  shrugged.  "I  don't  know  how  he 
gets  any  of  them  to  work  for  him,  but  no  Maoris  like  to 
be  left  out  of  the  shearing.  It's  about  the  only  money 
they  earn  during  the  year.  They're  not  very  fond  of 
work  in  any  other  form,  poor  dears!" 

The  two  horses  were  climbing  the  last  steep  track  up 
the  grassy  hillside  to  the  Pah.  Far  below  was  the 
Tapui,  and  across  the  river  they  could  see  in  the 
distance  the  men  working  at  the  pipe-line,  and  at  the 
Power  House  site. 

Within  the  palisaded  fence  of  the  Pah,  innumerable 
dogs  barked  furiously,  as  they  rode  first  up  to  the  long, 
low  meeting-house  with  its  one  door  and  one  window, 
under  its  one  pointed  gable.  Here  on  the  ridge  pole 
was  perched  a  queer  carved  god — twisted  head,  tongue 
well  out,  and  hands  clasped  over  what  Barrie  politely 
terms  the  "  little  mary."  On  either  side  of  the  entrance 
were  carved  and  painted  wooden  figures — each  one 
named,  and  the  name  that  of  some  dead  and  gone 
important  member  of  the  tribe. 

"It's  sad  to  see  how  all  the  Maori  arts  are  being  lost," 
said  Peggy.  "Look  at  this  poor  meeting-house! 
Roofed  with  corrugated  iron,  common  coloured  glass 
in  its  door  and  window,  and  crude  paint  on  these  figures ! 
Only  occasionally  now  do  you  find  the  beautifully 
intricate  carvings,  the  raupo  walls,  and  the  thatched 
roof  of  the  genuine  old  Rununga  House." 

The  scattered  whares — shabby  little  down-at-heel 
dwellings  under  the  tall  spires  of  the  poplars — were 
beginning  to  shows  signs  of  life.  Big  brown  women, 
followed  by  hordes  of  half  clad  children,  advanced 
towards  Peggy,  smiling  and  with  right  hands  out- 
stretched. Mrs.  Trevelyan  greeted  them,  and  spoke 
in  Maori,  pointing  towards  Elizabeth.  She  heard  the 
name  "Miss  Arlen,"  and  they  nodded  and  smiled  once 
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more — this  time  in  Elizabeth's  direction — and  extended 
to  her  their  hands  in  welcome. 

Barty  also  had  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention. 
Maori  women  are  devoted  to  children,  and  Barty  was 
exceedingly  friendly  with  them  all — using  his  two  or 
three  words  of  Maori  in  his  funny  lisping  way,  with 
great  effect,  and  thoroughly  enjoying  the  gurgles  and 
giggles  of  the  Maoris,  who  thought  it  a  great  joke  for 
the  Pakeha  baby  to  talk  to  them  in  their  own  tongue. 

By-and-by  a  few  men  came  forward,  and  these  also 
were  presented  to  the  new  Pakeha  wahine  (the  white 
woman) . 

Peggy  had  delivered  her  message,  which  was  about 
the  shearing,  to  Mrs.  Rewiti,  for  Rewiti  himself  was 
away  with  his  gang  at  one  of  the  stations  to  the  west  of 
the  Lake. 

Then  followed  a  long  and  excited  colloquy,  which  was 
tantalising  to  Elizabeth,  who  could  not  understand  a 
word  of  it.  One  old  man  seemed  to  be  particularly 
incensed;  his  eyes  blazed  and  he  uttered  threatening 
sounds. 

"Like  my  little  old  golliwog,  that  one  is — that 
funny  old  man,"  remarked  Barty  confidentially  to 
Elizabeth.  "Re-ally  he  is.  And  he  doesn't  wash 
behind  his  ears.  Not  re-ally  he  doesn't,  I  can  see." 

Peggy  was  nodding  sympathetically,  while  all  the 
Maoris  listened;  occasionally  interjecting  a  few  words, 
but  for  the  most  part,  leaving  the  speech-making  to  the 
excited  elder. 

"What's  it  all  about?  "  asked  Elizabeth,  when  at  last 
the  old  man  seemed  to  have  finished  the  recital  of  his 
wrongs.  ' 

"It's  a  long  story.  I'll  tell  you  later,"  said  Peggy. 
"Do  you  feel  game  for  another  two  miles  up  this  track 
to  Moanatapu? " 

"Oh  yes,  do  let's  go,"  answered  Elizabeth.  "I've 
been  longing  to  see  the  Lake  again." 

"You're  sure  you  won't  find  it  too  far? " 
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"Not  a  bit!" 

"  I  never  can  resist  it  when  I  get  as  far  as  this.  It'll 
look  beautiful  this  afternoon." 

So  the  two  visitors  bade  farewell  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pah — men,  women,  children  and  dogs — and  rode 
on,  still  higher  up  the  spur  of  the  hill,  through  patches 
of  bush  and  fern,  and  flowering  ti-tree;  skirting  a  small 
lagoon,  and  reaching  at  last  a  cleared  flat  ridge,  from  the 
top  of  which  they  saw  the  Lake  spread  out  before  them, 
dreaming  in  the  still  light  of  the  westering  sun. 

To  Elizabeth  this  was  a  new  point  from  which  to 
view  it,  and  again  its  beauty  caught  at  her  heart.  The 
mountain  ranges  across  the  blue  water  had  gathered 
a  purple  haze  into  their  bushed  gullies;  but  still  round 
the  margin  of  the  Lake  was  the  ring  of  clear  bright 
emerald. 

"This  is  the  old  Parade  Ground  of  the  Constabulary," 
explained  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "They  were  camped  up 
here  in  the  bush  somewhere  about  '67,  I  think  ;  after 
the  Maori  massacre.  But  the  hau-haus  escaped.  Got 
across  the  Lake  into  the  ranges  over  there." 

"  It  fascinates  me — more  and  more  it  fascinates  me! " 
said  Elizabeth  at  last.  "It's  so  sublime  and  aloof  in 
its  loneliness  and  dignity  and  mystery,  this  lake.  It 
has  a  sort  of  splendid  isolation  up  here  amongst  the 
mountains.  I  don't  wonder  that  the  Maoris  call  it 
sacred." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Peggy,  "and  always  when  I  see  it  I 
think  of  those  old  days  when  no  white  men  had  ever 
looked  on  it — only  the  Maoris  here — their  Pahs  built 
round  its  shores;  hating,  loving,  fighting,  avenging  their 
tribal  wrongs;  bitter,  implacable  foes,  but  generous 
friends;  the  old  incantations  by  the  Tohungas;  the 
sacrifices  to  the  gods — the  Lake  has  seen  all  that,  and 
has  seen  it  pass.  And  I  suppose  it  may  see  our  civilisa- 
tion pass  also,  unless  ..."  she  came  down  with  a 
run  from  her  eloquent  flight  .  .  .  "unless  some 
horrible  convulsion  of  nature  occurs  and  the  whole 
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Lake  is  toppled  down  the  valley !  You  know  they  say 
that  the  Lake  was  formed  by  some  gigantic  landslip 
thousands  of  years  ago.  Of  course  the  Maoris — even 
those  at  the  Pah — still  believe  that  the  Lake  is  the 
result  of  the  struggles  of  Hau,  the  son  of  the  great  god 
Maahu,  who  was  imprisoned  here.  All  those  inlets  up 
into  the  mountain  ranges  represent  his  attempts  at 
escape." 

"You  haven't  told  me  yet  what  the  old  man  at  the 
Pah  was  getting  so  excited  about." 

"It's  really  rather  interesting.  That  old  man — 
Hori — is  a  Tohunga — a  priest.  Oh,  they  all  set  up  to 
be  Tohungas  if  they  can,  the  old  men  at  the  Pah.  The 
Maoris  are  full  of  superstition.  According  to  them,  all 
the  creeks  and  waterfalls  round  here  are  inhabited  by 
devils — taipo  is  their  word  for  devil — and  for  many 
years  the  Tohungas  have  collected  money  from  the 
tribe — half-crowns,  florins,  and  shillings — and  after 
many  incantations  and  burning  the  silver  with  the 
leaves  of  a  sacred  shrub,  it  is  all  carefully  placed  in  a 
bottle  or  tin,  and  buried  along  the  bank  of  the  creek 
by  the  Tohunga,  who  alone  knows  the  spot  in  which  it 
is  placed.  I  believe  quite  a  quantity  of  this  money  has 
been  buried  up  here  in  the  past  thirty  years.  This 
burying  of  money  assuages  the  anger  of  the  taipo,  and 
placates  him;  though  I  notice  they  still  won't  go  past 
the  creeks  at  night  if  they  can  help  it — and  now  it 
appears  that  two  Maori  boys,  who've  been  to  a  native 
school  in  Opoumata  and  consequently  lost  to  a  certain 
degree  their  fear  of  touching  anything  'lapu'  (as  this 
money  is)  have  discovered  one  of  the  buried  bottles, 
taken  the  money — about  eight  or  nine  pounds — and 
have  spent  it  in  Opoumata.  The  Maoris  are  in  a  great 
state  about  it;  and  some  of  them  believe  that  the  death 
of  a  little  Maori  boy  last  week  in  the  Opoumata 
Hospital  is  directly  due  to  this,  though  others  blame 
the  Pakeha  doctor  for  having  taken  the  boy  away  from 
the  Pah.  However,  most  of  them  are  agreed  that  this 
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digging  up  of  Tapu  money  is  likely  to  bring  down  upon 
their  heads  a  vengeance  from  the  taipo." 

"The  old  man  was  certainly  getting  very  excited 
about  it." 

"Old  Hori  is  a  little  bit  mad,  I  often  think.  At  any 
rate  he's  a  real  fanatic.  He  would  have  murdered  the 
boys,  I'm  sure,  if  they  did  not  happen — luckily  for  them 
— to  be  his  own  relatives.  They've  been  well  whipped, 
and  thoroughly  frightened,  and  even  if  they  managed 
to  find  any  more  of  the  money  I  fancy  they'd  leave  it 
alone  in  future.  Now  take  your  last  look  at  Moana- 
tapu;  we  must  make  our  way  home." 

Down  the  track  they  rode  again,  and  when  they 
reached  the  ridge  above  the  Pah,  Peggy  Trevelyan 
stopped  for  a  moment.  "Look,  there's  Peter  Hewlett 
riding  up  the  hill  towards  his  hut,"  she  said.  "  I  don't 
suppose  he  can  see  us  here." 

Riding  up  to  his  hut !  Elizabeth  in  fancy  saw  that 
one  room  beside  the  little  lake,  and  all  the  rows  of  books 
— the  "silent  friends" — ranged  round  the  walls.  In 
some  queer  way  she  felt  happier  for  having  seen  him, 
even  so  far  in  the  distance.  She  was  conscious  of  a 
sort  of  spiritual  warmth,  an  inner  glow;  and  when  she 
tried  to  account  for  this,  she  knew  it  was  because  he 
gave  her  a  sense  of  security.  "He's  a  man  one  could 
trust — depend  on ! "  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  believe  he's 
my  friend.  He  wouldn't  fail  me  if  I  needed  help." 

And  all  the  way  home,  even  after  she  had  said  good- 
bye to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  that  thought  lay  in  her  heart 
like  some  bright  jewel  which  she  knew  quite  certainly 
belonged  to  her  alone,  but  which  was  hidden  from  her 
sight. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SHEARING  AT  OMAHU 

FOR  the  last  two  days  of  the  Trevelyans'  shearing 
Elizabeth    stayed    at    Omahu.     Things    here 
were  conducted  practically  in  the  same  way 
as    at    River    View,    except    that    the   whole 
Trevelyan  family  spent  the  greater  part  of  its  time 
at  the  shed,  and  the  shearers — at  Bob   Trevelyan's 
expense — were  living  better  than  those  others  who 
had  been  catered  for  by  Muna. 

The  cook  from  the  wool-shed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
was  continually  sending  messengers  up  to  the  house, 
asking  for  "a  little  dry  tea";  or  with  a  long  list  of 
stores  which  the  Maoris  desired  should  be  purchased 
forthwith  from  Mrs.  Caley.  The  lists  written  out  by 
Rewiti — who  knew  a  little  English — were  sometimes 
amusing,  but  always  they  were  prodigious.  Enormous 
quantities  of  tea  and  jam,  sugar  and  flour,  seemed 
to  vanish  "like  snow  upon  the  Desert's  dusty 
face." 

"This  is  the  last  time  I'll  find  them  in  tucker! 
I'll  do  my  shearing  by  contract  next  year!"  Bob 
Trevelyan  would  storm,  while  reading  the  lists  through, 
and  scratching  out  item  after  item.  And  Peggy 
would  turn  to  Elizabeth  and  say  easily:  "He  always 
talks  like  that  every  year,  and  he  never  really  means 
to  do  it.  He'd  take  down  his  own  breakfast  to  them, 
the  poor  silly  soft  creature,  if  he  saw  that  they  were 
hungry." 
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"There's  a  slight  difference  between  being  hungry, 
«id  being  gorged!  If  they're  eating  all  they  order, 
down  at  the  shed.  .  .  ." 

"  But  they're  not,  dear,  and  you  know  they're  not ! 
All  their  sisters,  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts — 
not  to  mention  brothers,  sons  and  uncles — are  down 
from  the  Pah  and  are  having  most  lovely  feeds;  and 
they're  taking  a  few  unconsidered  trifles  in  the  way 
of  tins  of  jam,  and  bags  of  sugar,  back  with  them  for 
all  those  who  have  been  unable  to  attend  the  festive 
gatherings." 

"Well,  poor  devils,  after  all  they  go  pretty  hungry 
in  the  Pah  in  winter  sometimes,"  Bob  Trevelyan  would 
reply;  after  which  he  would  ring  up  Mrs.  Caley,  and 
order  practically  everything  on  the  list,  in  spite  of  his 
previous  vigorous  deletions. 

On  the  last  evening,  after  the  whole  family — includ- 
ing Elizabeth — had  assisted  with  the  washing-up, 
they  trooped  down  the  hill  in  the  pale  light  of  a  little 
crescent  moon,  through  the  aspen  avenue,  to  the 
wool-shed. 

Next  morning  the  gang  would  cut  out,  and  the 
shearing  would  be  over. 

As  at  River  View,  the  wool  was  in  good  condition — 
all  the  fleeces  heavy,  and  free  from  burrs.  So  that 
at  Omahu  too,  hearts  were  light.  But  Elizabeth  had 
shrewdly  surmised  that  they  were  never  very  heavy 
here.  It  was  not  that  Peggy  Trevelyan  did  not  feel 
things  deeply,  but  rather  that  she  was  possessed  of  a 
gay  courage,  which  would  never  fail  to  carry  her 
gallantly  through  every  reverse  of  fortune. 

"And  after  all,"  she  said  to  Elizabeth,  as  they 
walked  down  the  hill,  "money  troubles  are  really  not 
sorrows.  Once  the  hard  times  are  over,  one  forgets 
them — they  don't  leave  scars.  But  disappointments 
'in  people  we  love — partings — the  suffering  of  those 
of  whom  we're  fond;  all  those  things  are  different. 
Bob  and  I  have  worried  through  our  bad  times,  and 
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are  fonder  of  one  another  now  than  we  ever  were 
before;  and  the  children  have  never  wanted  for  any- 
thing. They've  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  expensive 
toys,  or  treats,  and  perhaps  I've  made  them  rather 
Spartan  children,  but  I  hope  they'll  find  that  rather 
to  their  advantage  than  otherwise  in  the  future.  All 
the  same  I'm  not  sorry  that  our  hardest  struggle  is 
over.  Bob's  come  into  a  little  money,  and  with  wool 
at  a  decent  price,  we  shall  be  able  to  afford  a  few  little 
luxuries.  Bob  is  getting  a  married  couple,  who  will 
live  in  the  cottage  down  here  at  the  wool-shed,  and  the 
wife  will  do  my  housework — oh,  a  blessed  dispensation 
of  Providence  for  all  concerned — and  the  man  will 
relieve  Bob  of  some  of  the  hard  work  on  the  run;  and 
then,  too,  we're  to  indulge  in  a  car  once  more.  In 
days  gone  by  we  might  have  regarded  a  tin  Lizzie 
with  a  slightly  snobbish  air!  Now  it'll  be  a  most 
priceless  possession." 

The  Maoris  had  camped  in  the  empty  cottage,  but 
a  tent  also  had  been  erected  under  the  weeping  willows; 
and  now  a  big  fire  blazed  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
camp,  lighting  up  the  trees,  the  shadowy  tent,  the 
yards,  and  the  big  shed.  And  round  the  fire  were 
grouped  the  Maoris,  listening  to  the  musicians  of 
their  party — a  boy  who  played  the  concertina,  and  a 
youth  who  twanged  on  some  kind  of  stringed  instru- 
ment. Like  many  Maoris  they  played  quite  well, 
but  they  were  now  not  the  only  musicians  present. 
Both  Suzanne  and  Dick  had  been  practising  assidu- 
ously for  this  particular  evening,  and  had  received 
pennission  from  their  parents  to  display  their  accom- 
plishments for  the  benefit  of  the  shearers  and  their 
friends. 

Bob  Trevelyan  explained  in  Maori  that  the  two 
children  would  now  give  them  a  musical  performance, 
and  the  Maoris,  delighted,  clapped  and  laughed,  and 
nodded  approvingly. 

So  into  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire  stepped  Suzanne 
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and  Dick — two  straight  little  white-clad  figures,  their 
fair  hair  and  skin  showing  pale  and  fine  against  the 
dark  background — and  each  produced  from  a  concealed 
pocket,  a  shining  mouth  organ. 

At  the  sight  of  these,  which  every  Maori  loves  to 
play,  there  was  renewed  applause  and  laughter;  and 
then,  after  one  or  two  nudgings,  and  loud  whisperings 
between  them:  "No,  Dick.  Not  'Annie  Laurie'  to 
start  with.  '  The  Keel  Row.'  "  "  But  I'm  going  to 
play  that  by  myself  later  on."  "  Well,  '  Rule  Britannia,' 
then."  "  All  right " — the  two  small  mouths  were  applied 
to  the  gleaming  instruments,  and  the  concert  began. 

Both  children  had  inherited  from  their  mother  a 
true  and  delicate  ear  for  music;  and  they  played  now 
with  so  much  feeling  and  such  pretty  harmonies,  that 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  Maoris  were  delighted. 

Dick,  standing  very  upright  and  rigid,  hi  his  silk 
shirt  and  white  shorts,  played  as  a  solo,  "The  Keel 
Row"  with  many  variations  and  embellishments  of 
his  own;  Suzanne  obliged  with  "Oh,  Horsey,  keep  your 
tail  up!";  there  was  "Annie  Laurie"  as  a  duet;  and 
then  "God  Save  the  King." 

Elizabeth's  sense  of  the  dramatic  was  roused  by  the 
scene  staged  under  the  wide,  starry  sky,  with  its 
crescent  moon. 

The  warm  wind,  moving  over  the  hills,  stirred  in  the 
willows,  and  the  murmur  of  the  Tapui  from  below  the 
river  flats,  the  sound  of  the  sheep  far  away  on  the 
hills,  and  nearer  at  hand  hi  the  night  pens  of  the  shed, 
and  in  the  paddocks,  mingled  with  the  gentle  rustle 
of  the  leaves.  The  dancing  firelight  shone  on  the 
lounging,  interested  brown  figures,  and  the  laughing 
faces  of  the  Maoris;  on  the  white  tent ;  the  cottage; 
the  big  red-painted  wool-shed ;  the  sheep  yards ;  and 
lighted  up  vividly  the  two  straight  little  white  figures 
so  earnestly  playing,  "God  Save  the  King." 

"That's  a  pretty  sight,  isn't  it?  "  said  a  voice  behind 
Elizabeth.  "And  they  play  jolly  well,  too."  Turning 
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quickly,  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Peter 
Hewlett.  "Don't  look  as  though  you'd  seen  a  ghost," 
he  went  on,  "Mrs.  Trevelyan  rang  up  and  asked  me  to 
come  over  this  evening  for  a  game  of  bridge."  He 
had  dismounted  and  was  holding  his  horse  by  the 
bridle.  "  She  told  me  you'd  be  down  at  the  wool-shed 
for  a  time." 

The  shearing  party  and  their  friends  were  applauding 
lustily  and  making  it  plain  by  their  shouts  that  they 
wished  the  artistes  to  continue.  But  the  artistes 
themselves,  having  come  to  the  end  of  their  reper- 
toire, were  now  considerably  embarrassed  by  these 
demands. 

Again  there  was  a  series  of  nudges  and  whisperings. 
"You  do  it."  "  No,  you ! "  and  at  last  Suzanne  stepped 
forward,  and  said  very  prettily:  "  We're  sorry,  but  we 
can't  play  any  more,  because  you  see,  we  don't  know 
any  more." 

"I  can  .  .  .  I'll  play.  I  know  lots  and  lots.  I 
can  play  .  .  .  re-ally  I  can,"  shouted  the  redoubtable 
Barty.  And  he  rushed  forward  and  snatching  the 
mouth  organ  from  his  sister,  he  began  to  blow  into  it, 
producing  execrable  sounds,  and  at  the  same  time 
capering  about  in  the  insane  and  foolish  manner  of  a 
small  boy,  intent  on  focussing  attention  on  himself. 

"Mum! "  shrieked  Suzanne,  in  a  voice  which  sounded 
both  horrified  and  shocked;  "just  look  how  Barty 's 
showing  off!  Make  him  stop!  He's  awful  \ " 

But  Barty's  hour  of  triumph  had  come.  The 
Maoris  roared  with  laughter.  These  antics  and 
contortions  of  a  small  boy  engaged  in  "showing  off," 
alas,  pleased  them  better  than  anything  that  had 
gone  before.  He  wriggled  and  kicked,  and  blew  out 
horrible  sounds,  and  when  not  blowing,  he  shouted 
something  at  the  top  of  his  voice  which  consisted  of 
"Abe!  Abe  my  boy  .  .  .  my  boy  Abe.  Abe!  Abe!" 

If  the  shearers  had  had  their  way,  they  would  have 
encouraged  him  to  continue  this  performance  as  long 
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as  possible;  but  unfortunately  for  Baity,  Nemesis, 
in  the  shape  of  his  mother,  was  on  his  track.  She 
dashed  out  to  secure  him.  Barty  dodged.  And  the 
Maoris  enjoyed  another  spectacle — a  mother  in  pursuit 
of  her  son — and  they  laughed  still  louder. 

But  at  last,  a  little  breathless,  and  looking  very  like 
a  dimpled  schoolgirl  endeavouring  to  appear  severe, 
Peggy  secured  the  young  reprobate,  and  handed  the 
mouth  organ  back  to  Suzanne. 

"Wasn't  he  awful?"  said  Suzanne.  "He  spoilt 
everything.  The  silly!" 

"  I  didn't,"  returned  Barty.  "  I  was  the  best !  Far, 
far,  far  the  best !  They  liked  me  a  great  big  huge  lot ! 
They  did  re-ally.  They  laughed,  ha!  ha!  ha!  like 
that  at  me." 

"Yes,  but  you  won't  laugh  ha!  ha!  ha!  if  you  behave 
like  that  again!"  promised  his  mother.  "You  were 
a  very  silly  little  boy." 

"Not  silly,  mummy;  I  was  very  clever  and  very 
funny — oh,  so  funny!  Yes,  re-ally  I  was,  re-ally, 
mummy." 

"Little  boys  who  go  on  like  that  are  only  stupid, 
never  funny,"  she  replied,  sententiously. 

"Well,  they  make  people  laugh,  they  do  re-ally, 
mummy.  That's  being  funny,  making  people  laugh 
ha,  ha,  isn't  it,  mummy? " 

He  clung  to  his  point,  and  Peggy,  feeling  that  she 
had  no  adequate  reply,  merely  fell  back  upon  the 
cornered  parent's  usual  retort,  "Don't  talk  so 
much." 

Walking  back  to  the  house,  up  the  aspen  avenue,  in 
the  pale  light  of  the  little  moon,  Elizabeth  found 
Hewlett  beside  her.  He  had  left  his  horse  in  one  of 
the  yards  at  the  wool-shed. 

"Shearing's  over  at  River  View,  isn't  it?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  they  cut  out  last  Friday.  Next  week  Joe 
will  be  drafting  cattle,  and  branding  the  calve?,  I'm 
to  be  allowed  to  help  muster." 
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"How's  the  book  progressing?  " 

"Not  at  all!"  she  confessed.  "Still,  I  suppose  I'm 
absorbing  atmosphere,  and  I'm  certainly  enjoying 
myself." 

"You're  looking  a  hundred  per  cent,  better  than 
you  did  the  day  you  tumbled  over  the  Spiral." 

"How  angry  you  were  with  me  that  day ! " 

'Yes,  I  was,"  he  admitted;  and  they  both  laughed. 
Then  after  a  pause  he  went  on:  "I  noticed  in  one  of 
the  publishers'  advertisements  in  an  English  paper 
yesterday,  the  announcement  of  a  new  novel,  by 
Elizabeth  Arlen.  It's  called  From  Kendall's.  Is 
that  yours? " 

"Oh,"  said  Elizabeth,  with  an  excited  quiver  in 
her  voice,  "is  it  really  announced?  " 

"Mrs.  Caley  didn't  tell  me  you  were  a  novelist." 

"She  didn't  know.  I  haven't  told  anyone  here 
except  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  This  is  my  first  novel, 
you  know,  and  it's  so  exciting  to  me  that  I  try  to 
refrain  from  talking  about  it.  I  have  to  keep  on 
reminding  myself  that  no  one  else  really  cares  a  straw 
about  it." 

"  I  care,"  said  Hewlett,  quietly.  Something  in  his 
voice  silenced  Elizabeth  .  .  .  she  didn't  quite  know 
what  to  say.  "Is  it  cheek  on  my  part  to  tell  you 
that?  "  he  asked,  at  last. 

"No,  I  think  it's  very  kind  of  you.  Only  the  other 
day,  I  was  thinking  of  you,  and  I  decided  that  you  were 
my  friend — that  if  I  were  bothered  or  in  any  difficulties 
— I  mean  if  they  were  bothers  or  difficulties  for  which 
I  wanted  help  or  advice — I  felt  that  you  wouldn't 
mind  giving  me  either  ...  or  both." 

"I'm  glad  you  realise  that,"  said  Hewlett.  "Yes, 
I  am  your  friend." 

They  reached  the  house,  and  after  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  put  the  children  to  bed,  she  seated  herself  at  the 
piano  in  the  drawing-room  and  began  to  play.  "  I 
have  to  do  this,"  she  called  out  in  explanation  to 
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Elizabeth  and  Hewlett,  who  were  together  on  the 
verandah.  "It's  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to 
my  family.  They  are  each  allowed  to  choose  one 
musical  selection  at  bedtime.  And  I'm  sadly  afraid 
two  of  the  selections  to-night  are  vocal.  Dick  wants 
'Traumerei';  Suzanne's  choice  lies  between  'Shall  I 
have  it  bobbed  or  shingled?'  or  Schubert's  'Adieu' — 
she  doesn't  mind  which,  she  leaves  it  to  me;  and 
Barty — strange  child — always  clamours  for  the  same 
thing.  He  calls  it  his  '  Little  Old  Road.'  " 

Peggy  played  with  real  feeling,  and  possessed  a 
sweet,  husky  contralto  voice.  Not  a  voice  of  any  great 
power  or  range,  but  full  of  sympathy  and  charm. 

She  played  "Traumerei,"  then  sang  "The  Adieu," 
and  struck  into  the  opening  chords  of  Landon  Ronald's 
"Little  Winding  Road." 

Elizabeth  remained  perfectly  still,  conscious  of  a 
tumult  of  feeling  roused  by  the  song.  Someone  had 
sung  it  that  night  at  Rickmanston !  Now  she  realised 
why  she  connected  it  in  her  mind  with  Mark ! 

Hewlett  was  sitting  forward  on  his  chair,  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  one  hand  shading  his  eyes.  Something 
in  his  rigid  attitude  attracted  Elizabeth's  attention, 
and  forced  her  mind  to  the  consideration  of  another's 
unhappiness,  and  not  her  own.  For  in  some  curious 
way  he  gave  her  the  impression  of  suffering,  and  she 
wondered  if  he  were  enduring  physical  pain.  Then 
when  Peggy  Trevelyan  crossed  to  the  open  French 
window,  and  said,  "  What  about  bridge  ?  "  and  they 
passed  into  the  lighted  drawing-room,  Elizabeth  knew 
from  the  look  in  Hewlett's  eyes  and  from  his  face, 
that  he  had  indeed  been  undergoing  some  mental  or 
physical  strain.  Peggy  left  the  room  to  call  Bob, 
and  Elizabeth  crossed  to  the  engineer.  "  Are  you 
ill?  "  she  asked  quietly. 

Hewlett  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  down  at  her. 
"I'm  never  ill,"  he  answered;  but  she  thought  that 
in  spite  of  the  cheerful  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  some 
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sadness,  like  a  shadow,  lay  behind  the  kindness  of  his 
smile. 

She  did  not  speak  to  him  alone  again  that  night; 
and  nearly  a  week  elapsed  before  they  met  once  more. 
This  meeting  was  at  River  View,  where  he  came  to 
dine  in  response  to  Edie's  invitation.  But  Elizabeth 
felt  it  was  a  dull  evening  for  the  engineer.  "  You 
think  he  was  dull,  because  he  didn't  get  a  chance  of 
enjoying  a  conversation  with  you,  Elizabeth  Arlen!" 
she  mocked  herself,  as  she  stood  before  the  mirror 
in  her  room  that  night,  brushing  her  hair  in  the 
flickering  light  cast  by  two  candles  set  upon  her 
dressing- table.  "  He  wouldn't  have  been  bored  if 
he  had  not  been  monopolised  by  Joe  and  Edie — if 
he'd  been  allowed  to  cross  the  room,  and  sit  beside 
you!  Oh  dear  no!  You're  quite  sure  of  that,  aren't 
you?  What  a  conceited  idiot  you  are!"  But  in 
spite  of  this  self -derision,  she  had  a  dim  suspicion — 
which  she  refused  to  acknowledge  as  a  conviction — 
that  it  would  have  been  less  dull  for  her  also  if  she  and 
Hewlett  could  have  had  some  opportunity  of  a  talk 
together. 

But  what  did  she  want  to  talk  about?  She  didn't 
quite  know;  though  she  would  like  to  have  told  him 
of  all  she'd  done  since  they  last  met.  Little  trivial 
things,  and  of  no  importance — her  doings.  Out  in  the 
rain  one  morning,  riding  down  to  the  store — the 
Tapui  singing  a  more  boisterous  song  than  ever — all 
the  hills  and  gullies  veiled  in  driving  mists:  then 
mustering  the  cattle  up  on  the  hills  with  Joe — the 
trees  in  the  patches  of  bush  shining  bright  in  the 
sunshine  after  the  rain:  at  home  with  Edie  while  the 
paddocks  round  the  house  were  filled  with  bellowing 
cows  whose  calves  were  being  branded  at  the  yards — 
old  Tom  passing  the  red-hot  irons  from  the  fire  to 
Joe,  while  Hutchinson  held  the  bleating  calf.  (She 
remembered  she  hadn't  stayed  to  watch  these  pro- 
ceedings long !)  The  two  days  when  she  had  struggled 
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vainly  with  her  new  book,  and  had  put  it  away  in 
disgust ;  her  letter  to  Holwell,  accepting  his  offer, 
written  and  then  torn  up. 

All  this  she  wanted  to  tell  Hewlett.  Why?  She 
didn't  know.  It  seemed  utterly  childish.  And  she 
wanted  to  hear  from  him  what  he  had  been  doing  and 
thinking  during  the  week  since  she  had  seen  him  at  the 
Trevelyans — especially  what  he  had  been  thinking! 
Ridiculous!  This  primitive  life,  doing  nothing  else 
but  riding,  eating  and  sleeping,  was  affecting  her 
brain.  It  must  be!  but  at  least,  she  reflected  sensibly 
before  falling  asleep,  if  she  was  becoming  childish, 
she  was  also  becoming  normal.  No  more  sleepless 
nights!  and  her  appetite  was  appalling!  She'd  be 
growing  so  fat  that  she  couldn't  play  anything  but 
old-women  parts  soon! 

The  stage  .  .  .  HolwelTs  offer  .  .  .  should  she 
go  to  Melbourne?  Hewlett  .  .  .  Peter,  that"  was 
his  name  .  .  .  the  hut  up  near  the  little  lake.  .  .  . 

She  fell  asleep  thinking  of  Hewlett. 

The  next  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Suzanne  and 
Dick  Trevelyan  called  in  at  River  View  to  ask  if  the 
Worthingtons  and  Elizabeth  would  join  the  family 
from  Omahu,  who  were  taking  their  tea  down  to  the 
Fantail  Pool,  to  try  for  trout,  after  sunset. 

"They've  gone  on  and  they've  got  the  tea,"  ex- 
plained Suzanne.  "  You  needn't  bother  to  bring 
anything,  mum  says,  except  cups  and  perhaps  some 
butter  if  you  can  spare  it.  She's  short  of  butter." 
And  Dick  added:  "You  see,  Daisy  hasn't  calved  yet. 
We'll  have  lots  of  cream  and  butter  when  she  does." 

Edie,  of  course,  declined  the  invitation,  and 
declined  also  on  behalf  of  Jessie — who  looked  very 
downcast  at  her  mother's  decision;  but  Elizabeth  and 
Joe,  armed  with  cups,  butter,  and  some  cakes  and 
scones  which  Edie  insisted  upon  their  taking,  set  off 
half  an  hour  later,  with  the  Trevelyan  children,  across 
the  paddocks  to  the  Fantail. 
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It  was  a  rough  bridle  track  across  the  hills,  and  in  a 
different  direction  from  any  Elizabeth  had  so  far 
taken.  The  pool  was  much  nearer  River  View  than 
Omahu,  but  at  a  point  on  the  Tapui  where  the  boundary 
fence  of  the  two  properties  lay. 

There  were  various  gates  to  open  in  riding  through 
the  hill  paddocks,  and  a  steep,  winding  bridle  track 
to  negotiate  down  to  the  river — not  quite  as  precipi- 
tous as  the  Spiral,  nor  as  dangerous,  but  it  made 
Elizabeth  go  back  in  memory  to  the  day  of  her  first 
meeting  with  Peter  Hewlett. 

As  they  descended  now  to  the  river,  they  saw  the 
Trevelyans'  horses  still  saddled,  but  tethered  under 
some  big  tree-manuka;  the  thin  blue  column  of  smoke 
ascending  from  the  fire  on  the  bank;  Peggy  with 
Barty  beside  her,  seated  near  to  a  white  table  cloth 
spread  upon  the  grass;  and  two  men  busy  with  their 
rods,  further  down  stream. 

All  this  little  hollow  was  now  in  shadow,  for  the  light 
of  the  sun,  setting  at  the  back  of  the  hills  behind  them, 
could  only  be  seen  in  rosy  patches  on  the  peaks,  and  in 
a  pale  pink  tracing  of  misty  cloud  above  the  high 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tapui.  There  was 
ti-tree  in  flower  on  the  grassy  bank,  big  bushes  of 
cutting-grass,  briars,  thistles,  and  rushes,  but  the  spot 
on  which  Peggy  had  spread  the  cloth  near  the  fire  was 
a  green  smooth  sward. 

As  Elizabeth,  Joe  Worthington,  and  the  children 
rode  up  and  dismounted,  Bob  Trevelyan  reeled  in  his 
line,  and  came  back  to  the  camp  fire.  "  Glad  you  were 
able  to  come,"  he  said  to  Elizabeth.  "The  fish  aren't 
rising  much  yet,  Worthington.  We'd  better  have 
tea  first,  and  then  fish  till  dark." 

"Everything's  ready,"  said  Peggy,  "and  the  billy's 
boiling." 

"Righto!     I'll  tell  Hewlett." 

He  moved  off,  and  Elizabeth  was  conscious  of  a  swift 
little  thrill  of  pleasure.  So  Peter  Hewlett  was  with 
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them!  She  was  glad,  and  she  hoped  he  wouldn't  be 
too  absorbed  in  his  fishing  to  talk  to  her. 

Joe  had  tied  up  their  horses,  and  Elizabeth  was 
helping  Peggy  with  the  tea  things,  when  Bob  Trevelyan, 
with  Hewlett,  returned.  The  engineer  made  no  effort 
to  speak  to  Elizabeth  after  his  first  greeting,  but  when 
tea  was  finished,  and  everything  packed  away  again 
in  the  canvas  bags  which  Bob  Trevelyan  had  carried 
over  the  front  of  his  saddle,  Hewlett  crossed  to  her 
side. 

The  other  two  men  had  gone  towards  the  river,  and 
Peggy  had  flown  in  pursuit  of  Barty,  who,  having 
gathered  up  some  scattered  crusts,  a  hard-boiled  egg, 
and  a  few  sardines,  was  passing  in  amongst  the  heels 
of  the  tethered  horses,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life. 

"But  I  only  want  to  feed  my  Darkie,  mummy," 
Elizabeth  heard  him  explain,  in  his  funny,  croaking  lisp. 
"  He's  my  Darkie,  not  Dick's,  daddy  said  so !  My  dear 
little  old  Darkie!  And  he's  oh,  so  hungry.  He  is 
re-ally,  mummy.  Look!  he  would  just  love  that  little 
fish!  Re-ally  he  would!  Poor  little  old  Darkie !" 

But  poor  little  old  Darkie  was  snorting  in  terror  and 
disgust  at  the  smell  of  the  sardine  which  Barty  thrust 
upon  him;  and  Peggy  dragged  her  son  from  under  the 
horses'  hoofs,  out  of  the  danger  zone,  into  safety. 

"Come  further  along  the  river  here,"  said  Hewlett, 
and  Elizabeth  obeyed;  and  though  she  said  feebly  as 
she  went,  "Aren't  you  going  to  fish?"  she  knew  quite 
certainly  that  he  had  no  intention  now  of  fishing. 

"No,  it's  not  worth  it — the  trout  aren't  rising." 
They  sat  down  beneath  some  cabbage  trees,  and  the 
sweet  scent  of  the  bunches  of  tiny  blossoms  in  the 
tufted  heads  above  them  was  heavy  in  the  air. 

To  the  north,  along  the  opening  of  the  Tapui  valley, 
they  could  see  faintly  the  blue  distant  peaks  round 
Moanatapu;  behind  them  the  green  hills — scarred  by 
slips,  and  marked  by  waterfalls — were  vivid  in  the 
sunset  light;  up  over  the  rising  ground  of  the  opposite 
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bank,  into  the  clear  tinted  sky,  sailed  the  great  pale 
moon,  and  soon  all  the  rapids  of  the  Tapui  before  them 
were  tipped  with  silver. 

A  late  bird  called,  above  the  rippling  rush  of  the 
river;  there  was  the  whirr  of  Trevelyan's  reel;  and  as 
always  the  sound  of  the  sheep  came  plaintively  from 
far  away. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  since 
I  saw  you  last?"  asked  Elizabeth,  breaking  the  silence 
between  them. 

"Thinking  of  you,"  answered  Hewlett. 

They  had  neither  of  them  moved,  but  Elizabeth  was 
conscious  that  her  heart  was  beating  a  trifle  faster  than 
before. 

"  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  that,"  he  went  on  after  a 
moment,  speaking  with  a  little  difficulty — "but  it's 
true.  I  do  think  of  you.  I  can't  help  it." 

Again  there  was  silence.  Then  Elizabeth  said 
quietly: 

"  Mayn't  friends  think  of  one  another?  Is  there  any 
harm  in  that?  I've  thought  of  you  too  ...  I  felt 
I'd  like  to  see  you — to  talk  to  you.  Oh,  I've  told  my- 
self it  was  very  childish,  but  I  wanted  to  tell  you  all 
the  silly  little  things  I've  been  doing  since  you  were  at 
River  View." 

"Tell  me  now." 

"  No,  that's  the  stupid  part  of  it.  I  can't  think  now 
of  all  those  things  that  it  seemed  so  important  you 
should  know." 

"Tell  me  about  your  new  book." 

"There's  nothing  to  tell.  I'm  not  getting  on  with  it. 
It's  an  awful  feeling,  wondering  if  the  first  one  written 
will  be  the  last — doubting  if  one  really  has  the  power  to 
write  another.  .  .  .  ' 

"Write  a  book  about  a  poor  devil  who  loves  a 
woman  .  .  .  and  can't  ever  tell  her  so." 

Again  Elizabeth  was  conscious  of  a  quickened  heart- 
beat. "No,  that  of  course  won't  do,"  said  Hewlett, 
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getting  back  to  a  more  conversational  tone.  "That 
wouldn't  be  a  bit  satisfactory  in  a  novel.  They  must 
marry,  and  live  happily  ever  after.  I  wonder  how 
many  do?"  He  got  out  his  pipe  and  began  to  fill 
it.  "How  long  are  you  staying  up  here?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Elizabeth.  Her  heart  had 
resumed  its  normal  beat,  and  she  was  telling  herself  she 
was  a  fool  to  have  read  into  this  conversation  anything 
more  than  lay  on  the  surface.  "I've  had  an  offer  for  a 
part  in  Melbourne  for  January." 

"That's  good.  I  mean  you'll  like  that,  won't  you? 
To  get  back  into  harness  again.  You  told  me  that 
you  loved  your  stage  work." 

"  Yes,  so  I  do,  but  this  isn't  a  very  interesting  part. 
Still  I  expect  I'll  take  it."  Her  voice  was  cool  and 
steady,  and  yet  for  some  reason  she  could  not  explain, 
she  felt  a  flash  of  anger.  She  rose.  "  Surely  those  men 
don't  expect  to  get  any  fish  now.  It's  far  too  late, 
isn't  it?" 

He  walked  beside  her  as  she  moved  back  to  the  camp 
fire;  and  when  she  sat  down  beside  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  he 
passed  on  to  the  men  who  were  further  up  the  stream. 

"No  hope  of  a  catch,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Peggy. 
"  They'll  have  to  give  it  up.  Bob  had  a  fine  big  fellow 
just  now,  but  he  got  away,  fly  and  all.  I  don't  think 
this  fishing  is  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be,  but  the  men  seem 
to  enjoy  standing  for  hours  and  letting  the  fish  make 
fools  of  them.  Still,  it's  rather  lovely  here,  isn't  it?  " 

"  It  will  be  beautiful  riding  home  in  the  moonlight," 
said  Elizabeth;  but  she  wasn't  thinking  of  the  ride 
home.  She  was  puzzled,  and  thinking  of  Hewlett ; 
annoyed  with  him,  and  angry  with  herself  for  thinking 
of  him. 

"We've  never  had  our  picnic  up  to  Moanatapu  yet. 
The  Colsons  have  promised  to  take  us  out  in  their 
launch;  try  and  persuade  Mrs.  Worthington  to  come, 
and  to  bring  Jessie.  Let's  see!  What's  to-day? 
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Thursday  ...  we  could  arrange  it  for  Saturday. 
I'm  sure  the  Colsons  can  manage  that  .  .  .  they've 
finished  shearing.  You  come  over  to-morrow  and 
spend  the  week-end,  will  you?" 

"  Yes,  I'd  love  to,"  answered  Elizabeth  mechanically. 

"I'll  ring  up  Mrs.  Colson  to-night,  and  I'll  send  the 
children  along  with  a  message  in  the  morning." 

One  of  the  disappointed  fishermen  was  now  returning 
to  the  fire.  "No  luck!"  said  Bob.  "We'd  better  be 
making  a  start  home,  I  think.  Come  on,  Worthington. 
By  Jove,  he's  got  one!  Where's  the  gaff?  Peggy, 
quickly  .  .  .  give  it  to  him." 

A  few  moments  of  intense  excitement — the  entire 
party  gathered  on  the  bank  to  watch  the  swift  rushes 
of  the  flashing  fish  through  the  shining  water — and  then 
all  was  over !  A  big  rainbow  trout  gaffed  and  landed ! 

By  the  time  the  billy  and  all  the  picnic  things  were 
collected,  and  everyone  mounted  once  more,  the  moon- 
light was  bright  over  the  whole  country-side.  They 
rode  in  single  file — a  long  cavalcade  of  them;  winding 
up  the  steep  track  from  the  river,  and  then  trotting 
along  the  less  precipitous  stretches. 

Elizabeth,  almost  at  the  tail  end  of  the  procession, 
could  see  in  this  clear  light,  Bob  Trevelyan  away  in 
front ;  Peggy  with  Barty  on  her  saddle  following  ;  Joe, 
and  then  Suzanne  and  Dick — the  latter  riding  without 
stirrups  on  a  sheep-skin  girthed  firmly  on  Darkie's  back. 
They  were  just  babies,  after  all,  those  two,  she  reflected. 
Dick  was  only  six  !  But  they  were  such  gallant  babies, 
trotting  on  so  fearlessly  through  the  night  along  the 
rough  bush-track. 

The  hills  were  clear  cut  against  the  sky,  and  the  river 
sparkled  where  it  caught  the  moonlight.  When  the 
winding  trail  dipped  to  the  hollows,  the  overhanging 
trees  cast  black  shadows  on  the  riders.  Old  dead  trunks 
of  fallen  trees,  and  the  line  of  the  track,  and  the  posts 
of  the  wire  fences,  shone  white  in  the  clear  flood  of 
radiance. 
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Behind  Elizabeth  rode  Hewlett — the  last  of  the  long 
string  of  riders.  All  the  way  home  she  was  conscious  of 
his  nearness,  but  conversation,  riding  like  this,  was 
impossible;  until  at  last  when  the  homestead  of  River 
View  loomed  up  far  away  across  the  paddocks  to  the 
right,  and  the  track  opened  out  on  the  level  ground  he 
rode  abreast  of  her.  "You're  angry  with  me,"  he  said. 

"Why  should  I  be  angry  ? "  asked  Elizabeth. 

"I  talked  foolishly  .  .  .  you  told  me  once  that 
you  looked  upon  me  as  a  friend.  I  haven't  forgotten 
that.  It's  what  I  want  to  be — your  friend." 

A  friend !  Was  that  all?  What  did  she  want  more 
than  that?  Elizabeth  frowned  impatiently,  and  hated 
herself. 

"Come  on,  Elizabeth,  it's  through  this  gate,"  shouted 
Joe. 

The  others  were  going  on.  "Don't  forget  you're 
coming  over  to  me  to-morrow  for  the  week-end,"  called 
Peggy.  "Good-night." 

All  the  children — and  Barty  louder  than  the  others — 
called  out  "Good-night!"  and  the  Omahu  party,  and 
Hewlett  with  them,  rode  on. 

"A  bit  dull  for  you,  was  it?"  asked  Joe,  breaking 
the  silence  as  they  crossed  the  paddocks  towards  the 
house. 

Elizabeth  forced  a  smile.  "Oh  no,  it  wasn't  dull," 
she  said.  "  It  was  all  very — very  interesting." 


CHAPTER  IX 

MARK  WYNYARD 

NEXT  morning  early,  Suzanne  and  Dick  apeared 
at  River  View. 
"The  picnic's  arranged  for  the  Lake  to- 
morrow!"  they  announced  excitedly,  when, 
having  tied  up  their  ponies  under  the  macrocapa  tree, 
they  ran  into  the  kitchen — ("Never  stopping  to  wipe 
their  shoes!"  as  Edie  afterwards  remarked  with  some 
annoyance.) — "And  mum  wants  you  all  to  come.    Miss 
Arlen's  to  come  back  with  us  now;   but  may  we  play 
outside  for  a  little  while  with  Jessie  first,  please?     Mum 
said  we  could  if  you  didn't  mind." 

Jessie's  joy  in  the  company  of  the  other  children 
struck  Elizabeth  as  extremely  pathetic;  and  when, 
after  the  children  had  run  out  together  towards  the 
wool-shed,  and  Edie  announced  that  she  was  not  going 
to  the  picnic,  and  Joe  wasn't  likely  to  go  either, 
Elizabeth  pleaded  for  the  little  girl. 

"I'll  look  after  her,  Edie.  Do  let  her  come!  She 
was  so  disappointed  at  missing  tea  down  at  the  Fantail 
Pool  last  night." 

"I  don't  like  her  going  picnicking  without  me." 

"But  why  can't  you  come  too?  " 

"It's  impossible  for  any  woman  who  does  her  own 
housework  to  be  out  all  day  like  this." 

"Mrs.  Trevelyan  manages  it." 

"  Mrs.  Trevelyan ! "  Edie's  tone  expressed  her  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Trevelyan  as  a  housekeeper. 

138 
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"Oh,  isn't  it  better  to  be  getting  some  joy  out  of  life 
than  to  be  worrying  as  to  whether  the  brass  taps  are 
polished? "  asked  Elizabeth  impatiently;  and  then 
feeling  that  perhaps  she  had  been  a  trifle  rude,  she 
said  more  gently:  "Do  come,  Edie.  You'd  enjoy  it." 

"No,  I  shouldn't.     I  hate  picnics." 

"Well,  Jessie  doesn't  hate  picnics." 

"It's  not  safe  for  her  to  be  with  those  other  children 
when  I'm  not  there  to  see  what  they're  up  to." 

"I've  told  you,  I'll  look  after  her." 

"No,  she's  to  stay  at  home." 

"It  won't  be  your  fault  if  Jessie  doesn't  grow  up  a 
little  molly-coddle!"  said  Elizabeth,  with  a  touch  of 
irritability. 

"Naturally  you'd  manage  her  better,"  said  Edie 
icily.  "Old  maids'  children  are  always  the  best 
brought  up." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  them,"  returned 
Elizabeth.  "I  was  thinking  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan's 
family.  I  think  you  might  with  advantage  take  a 
lesson  from  her."  And  she  walked  out  of  Edie's 
spotless  kitchen,  outwardly  quite  calm,  but  inwardly 
decidedly  ruffled. 

Afterwards,  as  was  usual  in  thinking  over  these 
encounters  with  her  sister,  her  annoyance  was  directed 
more  towards  herself  than  towards  Edie.  "  How  small 
minded  I  am  to  argue  like  this,"  she  told  herself.  "  Edie 
is  what  she  is,  and  I'm  what  I  am,  and  nothing  is  going 
to  make  us  see  things  from  the  same  angle — so  why 
lose  one's  temper  over  it?  It's  so  petty,  and  trivial." 

But  all  the  same  she  couldn't  quite  persuade  herself 
that  Jessie's  disappointment  would  be  a  trivial  matter. 
She  remembered  her  own  childhood  sufficiently  well  to 
realise  how  deeply  a  child  can  feel  these  things. 

Tom  had  ridden  along  to  the  store  for  the  mail,  and 
while  Elizabeth  was  putting  a  few  things  in  her  saddle- 
bag to  take  over  to  Omahu  for  the  week-end,  she  saw 
the  old  man  returning. 
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She  went  out  through  the  garden  to  meet  him,  and  to 
get  her  letters.  There  was  another  English  mail  in  to- 
day. Should  she  hear  again  from  Mark?  It  was  with 
a  sensation  of  relief  that  on  glancing  at  the  envelopes 
Tom  handed  to  her,  she  realised  that  Mark  had  not 
written.  There  were  one  or  two  from  friends  for  her, 
and  one — she  experienced  here  a  little  thrill  of  excite- 
ment— from  her  publishers ! 

She  wouldn't  open  any  of  her  letters  until  she 
returned  to  the  house;  but  she  waited  while  Tom 
fumbled  in  all  his  pockets  before  handing  her  the  kit 
containing  the  mail  for  the  Worthingtons. 

"I've  had  a  letter  from  Henry  Ford!"  he  said. 
"  Yes,  I  have  indeed.  He's  afraid  he  can't  see  his  way 
to  helping  me  with  my  widows  and  orphans.  I've  got 
the  letter  here!  Of  course  I  quite  understand  what  he 
feels  about  it — quite  understand.  Oh  dear  me,  yes. 
He's  got  such  a  lot  of  big  schemes  going  himself,  that's 
what  it  is,  and  you  see  he  says" — here  he  produced  the 
letter — "he  never  borrows,  and  he  never  lends,  and  he 
never  gives  money  away.  Oh,  he's  quite  right,  he's 
quite  right.  It's  something  similar  to  what  Lord  Lever- 
hulme  wrote  to  me.  He  said  he  couldn't  do  it  himself, 
but  he  was  convinced  it  was  a  good  thing.  Oh, 
convinced  he  was!  I  thought  Henry  Ford  might  feel 
like  that — well,  like  what  them  others  felt — and  so  I've 
written  to  Mrs.  Grenfield.  I  saw  her  photo  in  the 
paper  and  wrote  some  time  ago,  I  did.  She  looks  to 
have  a  very  bevolent  face,  that  is,  of  course,  as  she  is  in 
the  picture.  I  understand  her  husband's  deceased — 
dead  as  you  might  say — but  his  photo  was  printed  too. 
Very  well  dressed  he  was — oh  very!  Top  hat  and 
wearing  sprats  and  all.  ..." 

"Wearing  what?"  asked  Elizabeth. 

"Sprats,  them  white  gaiter  things.  You  see  'em  in 
them  Tatters  you  used  to  send  the  Missis.  The  Lords 
and  the  Dukes  wears  'em." 

"Oh  yes,  I  remember,"  said  Elizabeth.     "Well,  I 
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must  pack  ..."     But  Tom  had  not  finished  by  any 
means. 

"I  was  telling  you  about  Mrs.  Grenfield.  She  says 
in  this  paper  she  don't  want  to  die  rich — wants  to  die 
poor,  in  fact.  Well,  that'll  suit  me  and  my  widows  and 
orphans.  We'll  help  her  to  do  that!"  He  chuckled, 
but  immediately  became  serious  once  more.  "Not 
that  she  wouldn't  get  good  interest  on  her  money! 
and  I'll  give  the  land  I  buy  as  security,  and  a  bonus  of 
five  thousand  pounds  as  well.  That's  a  fair  and  square 
proposition,  ain't  it?  You  can  see  that  for  yourself, 
can't  you?  and  she'll  see  it,  too,  won't  she?  "  The  kind 
old  eyes  regarded  her  anxiously,  awaiting  her  reply. 

"  I  expect  it'll  be  just  as  clear  to  her  as  it  is  to  me," 
answered  Elizabeth  confidently. 

Tom  was  immensely  cheered.  "That's  so!  That's 
so!  Oh,  she'll  come  to  light  with  the  money  all  right. 
I  haven't  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  that — not  a  shadow. 
Pity  about  Henry  Ford.  Pity  about  him.  But  we'll 
win  in  the  end,  my  widows  and  orphans  and  me.  We'll 
win,  hands  over  down."  He  hobbled  away,  leading  his 
horse  and  singing,  "Tooral-i-ooral-i-ooral-i-ay,"  to  his 
favourite  hymn  tune. 

Once  inside  the  house,  Elizabeth  tore  open  her 
publisher's  letter.  The  book  had  been  brought  out, 
and  they  were  forwarding  some  copies  to  her  in  New 
Zealand.  A  few  reviews  of  it  had  appeared — neither 
very  good,  nor  very  bad;  but  the  publishers  were 
satisfied  that  From  Kendall's  would  justify  their 
acceptance  of  it,  and  they  looked  forward  to  reading  the 
MS.  of  her  second  book,  as  soon  as  she  could  send  it  to 
them. 

So  it  was  really  published!  She  was  a  real  live 
novelist!  Not  a  very  brilliant  novelist  perhaps;  but 
she  remembered  Stevenson's  dictum  that  in  his  eyes 
every  three-volume  novel  represented  a  feat — not 
possibly  of  literature — but  at  least  of  physical  and 
moral  endurance,  and  the  courage  of  Ajax. 
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She  ran  out  into  the  kitchen — all  thought  of  her 
vexation  with  Edie  gone — anxious  only  to  impart  her 
great  news. 

"Edie,"  she  said;  "I've  had  a  letter  from  my 
publishers — oh,  doesn't  that  sound  grand?  My  first 
novel  is  published  in  London,  and  they  say  they're 
sending  my  copies  out  to  me." 

But  the  great  news  fell  exceedingly  flat. 

"  I  thought  it  was  only  newspaper  things  you  wrote," 
said  Edie.  "I  didn't  know  you  wrote  books."  She 
had  opened  the  oven  door.  "Oh  look!  Those  scones 
aren't  rising  a  bit !  What  a  nuisance." 

The  scones  were  of  far  more  importance  than  From 
Kendall's.  Elizabeth  realised  that  in  a  moment. 
After  all,  she  reflected,  one  must  eat,  and  it  really 
wasn't  necessary  to  read  novels. 

"I  don't  write  books,"  she  said  now,  in  a  slightly 
crestfallen  tone.  "At  least  not  in  the  plural.  So  far 
I've  only  written  one." 

"What's  it  called? "  asked  Edie;  but  Elizabeth  knew 
that  the  question  was  only  put  out  of  politeness,  for 
almost  in  the  same  breath  Edie  began  abusing  Tom 
for  not  bringing  in  more  firewood.  "  He's  more  bother 
than  he's  worth,  that  old  man.  I've  persuaded  Joe 
to  get  rid  of  him.  He's  giving  him  notice  next 
week.  Joe  can  do  the  milking  himself,  and  get  Mrs. 
Parata's  husband  up  for  any  odd  jobs.  Joe  says 
he's  good  with  the  cattle,  and  he'd  like  to  keep  him 
until  he's  finished  drafting  and  branding,  but  that 
means  paying  him  for  an  extra  week,  and  it  isn't 
worth  it." 

"Where  will  he  go? "  asked  Elizabeth. 

Edie  shrugged.  "I  don't  know,  but  I  can't  put  up 
with  him  any  longer.  I  don't  see  why  River  View 
should  be  turned  into  a  Bevolent  asylum,  as  he  would 
say."  Edie  smiled  at  her  own  joke,  but  Elizabeth, 
thinking  of  the  simple,  kind  old  man,  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  box  her  sister's  ears. 
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However,  when  Elizabeth  reached  Omahu,  her 
anxiety  concerning  Titoki  Tom  was  soon  set  at  rest. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right ! "  said  Peggy  Trevelyan,  calmly, 
when  Elizabeth  told  her  that  Titoki  Tom  was  losing 
his  present  job;  "he'll  come  along  over  to  us.  Bob 
would  never  see  the  old  man  stuck  for  want  of  a  home, 
and  Tom  adores  my  good  husband.  It  was  only  while 
we  were  so  perishingly — yes,  that's  the  word,  not  in  its 
slang,  but  in  its  literal  sense — hard-up,  that  we  thought 
it  better  for  him  to  take  a  job  if  he  could  get  it.  He  can 
have  a  room  down  at  the  cottage,  and  his  meals  up 
here  in  the  kitchen,  and  he'll  peel  the  potatoes,  and  sing 
about  the  'tall  swarlet  lancet  lay  dying'  and  the  six 
'swarlet  lancets  shall  carry  me,'  and  talk  to  Bob  by  the 
hour  about  his  settlement  scheme  and  be  as  happy  as 
the  day  is  long.  Has  he  shown  you  all  his  letters? 
Lord  Leverhulme,  Rockefeller,  Lord  Lascelles — their 
secretaries  have  all  replied  to  him,  but  no  one  has  as 
yet  come  to  light  with  the  money  for  the  widows  and 
orphans." 

The  relief  in  getting  away  for  a  time  from  Edie  was 
not  by  any  means  altogether  responsible  for  the 
pleasure  Elizabeth  felt  in  being  at  Omahu.  She  felt 
at  home  in  this  household — which  Edie  described  as 
"  slap-dash,"  and  she  would  describe  as  "  care-free." 
There  was  an  atmosphere  of  joy  here;  joy  in  simple 
things  certainly — the  garden — music — horses — silly 
family  jokes — a  joy  entirely  lacking  at  River  View. 

Peggy  didn't  mind  in  the  least  if  all  the  breakfast 
dishes  remained  piled-up,  and  waiting  to  be  washed 
in  the  kitchen,  while  she  and  the  children  had  a  concert 
in  the  drawing-room ;  and  Elizabeth  didn't  mind  it 
either. 

On  Saturday  morning  she  was  awakened,  soon  after 
dawn,  by  the  barking  of  dogs,  loud  hallos  from  the 
paddock,  the  thud  of  a  galloping  horse's  hoofs,  and 
shrieks  of  delight  from  the  children  in  the  garden,  and 
Peggy  on  the  verandah.  It  was  an  understood  thing 
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at  Omahu,  that  Elizabeth  did  not  rise  for  the  early 
station  breakfast,  and  now,  half  awake,  she  sought 
for  some  reason  to  account  for  this  general  jubilation. 
The  explanation  was  soon  given,  however,  for  a  few 
moments  later,  Peggy,  standing  in  the  garden,  at  the 
widely-opened  window,  flourished  a  large  rainbow 
trout  in  Elizabeth's  direction.  "  You  remember  Bob 
said  we  should  have  fish  for  breakfast? "  she  said 
triumphantly.  "Behold!  Father's  fish!  The  entire 
family— including  Bob — are  more  excited  over  it  than 
if  they'd  suddenly  come  into  three  thousand  pounds!" 

Most  of  the  preparations  for  the  picnic  had  been 
made  the  previous  day;  so,  soon  after  "  father's  fish  " 
had  been  eaten,  the  whole  party  were  out  at  the  stock 
yard  mounting  their  horses. 

"Now,  how  in  heaven's  name,  Peggy,  do  you  imagine 
I  can  carry  all  this  paraphernalia? "  inquired  Bob, 
looking  at  the  formidable  array  of  sacks  and  canvas 
bags  in  which  the  food  was  packed. 

"  I  don't  imagine  it,  dear, "  returned  Peggy  equably. 
"  The  children  and  Elizabeth  can  take  some  of  it, 
and  Mr.  Hewlett  will  be  responsible  for  the  rest. 
He  said  he'd  come  over  for  it — and  here  he  is  now!  " 
She  waved  her  hand  towards  the  avenue,  with  the  air 
of  a  conjuror  who  has  produced  a  glass  of  wine  from 
a  seemingly  empty  tall  hat. 

Elizabeth  did  not  turn;  but  she  knew  that  the  sun 
shone  more  brightly  now.  Oh,  she  was  a  fool!  As 
stupid  as  a  sentimental  schoolgirl — and  she  didn't 
care!  She  didn't  care!  Peter  was  here — he'd  be 
with  them  all  day !  That  was  enough — she  was  happy. 

She  nodded  to  him  smiling,  and  he  came  over  to 
her  side  and  tightened  up  old  Rusty's  girth  before 
she  mounted.  "The  hatchet's  buried?"  he  asked, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  We're  friends  once  more,  good 
friends? " 

"  There  never  was  a  hatchet,"  she  returned  gaily; 
"and  of  course  we're  friends." 
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Down  the  aspen  avenue,  Hewlett  beside  her,  and 
her  heart  singing!  She  was  young  again — a  girl  of 
seventeen,  knowing  the  first  sweet  rapture  of  romance! 

"What's  that  car  pulled  up  at  our  gate?"  asked 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"Looks  like  Ollie,  with  a  special  from  Opoumata," 
said  Bob.  "  His  passenger  is  someone  for  Lake  House, 
I  expect." 

Ollie,  who  drove  the  mail-car  up  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  often  made  special  trips  for  the  convenience 
of  tourists.  The  Omahu  party  had  passed  through 
the  gate,  and  come  almost  abreast  of  the  car. 

"I  was  driving  up  to  the  house,  Mrs.  Trevelyan," 
said  Ollie.  "  I've  got  a  letter  for  you  from  Lady 
Beecroft.  She  gave  it  to  me  yesterday  in  Wairiri, 
and  she  particularly  wanted  you  to  get  it  this  morning." 

While  Peggy  took  the  letter  and  was  reading  it, 
Elizabeth  and  Hewlett  pulled  up  a  few  feet  from  the  car. 

"Beth!" 

She  swung  round  in  her  saddle  at  the  sound  of  that 
voice.  All  colour  had  gone  from  her  face,  and  she 
thought  for  a  moment  that  she  was  going  to  faint. 
She'd  never  done  that  in  her  life — she  set  her  teeth, 
and  vowed  she  wouldn't  now. 

"Mark!"     Her  voice  was  just  a  whisper. 

He  had  scrambled  out  of  the  car,  and  now  stood 
beside  her  horse's  shoulder.  He  was  quite  oblivious 
of  Hewlett's  presence. 

"Thirteen  thousand  miles,  Beth,  to  find  you  again! 
Aren't  you  flattered,  my  dear? " 

Hewlett  wheeled  his  horse  out  of  earshot.  Without 
turning  Elizabeth  knew  when  he  left  her  side,  but  she 
knew  also  that  Mark  was  here,  and  that  she  must  face 
this  situation  now.  No!  Not  now!  To-morrow. 
Just  this  one  day  longer — oh,  let  her  have  this  one 
day  up  at  the  Lake  with  Peter!  She  must  explain 
to  him — tell  him  everything.  She'd  fight  desperately 
for  this  reprieve. 
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"My  car  broke  down  in  that  last  town — I  can't 
think  of  its  beastly  name — Collins  will  bring  it  on  up 
to  the  Lake  House  to-night,  I  hope." 

"You're  going  to  Lake  House?"  said  Elizabeth, 
with  dry  lips. 

"That's  where  I  was  making  for,  because  I  under- 
stand that  it's  the  only  place  where  one  can  get 
accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  you  can  call 
it  a  neighbourhood,  without  any  neighbours.  Is 
this  where  you  are  staying?  " 

"Only  until  Monday." 

"And  are  you  flying  off  to  Mombasa,  or  Yokohama 
on  Monday? " 

"Back  to  my  sister's — just  a  few  miles  from  here." 

"But  how  am  I  to  see  you?  They  say  this  Lake 
Hotel,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  about  thirteen  miles  further 
on  still.  Surely  we've  come  to  the  end  of  nowhere 
already!  And  what's  the  use  of  my  being  up  there 
and  you  here?  I  rather  wanted  to  see  New  Zealand, 
but  don't  forget  I've  crossed  the  world  for  you,  my 
dear,  and  I  shan't  let  you  escape  me  this  time." 

His  tone  was  light,  but  Elizabeth  recognised  the 
stronger  under-current.  "  To-morrow,"  she  said.  She 
felt  that  almost  all  she  could  do  was  to  repeat  that 
word. 

"But  how  and  where  to-morrow?"  he  asked. 
"  Why  not  here  and  now?  " 

"It's  most  awfully  annoying  about  this  letter, 
Elizabeth,"  said  Peggy,  riding  up;  and  then  seeing 
Mark  she  stopped  abruptly.  "  I'm  sorry — I  didn't 
know.  ..." 

Mark  raised  his  hat,  and  Elizabeth  murmured  an 
introduction.  "I'm  a  very  old  friend  of  Elizabeth's, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,"  said  Mark.  "And  I've  just  arrived 
from  England.  I  came  up  here  to  give  her  a  surprise 
— I  hoped  she'd  be  glad  to  see  me — and  now  they  say 
this  Lake  Hotel  is  miles  and  miles  further  on,  and  that's 
no  good  to  me — if  I'm  to  be  stuck  up  there  with  no 
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friends  near  me,  and  she's  down  here.  I  may  have  my 
car  to-night,  but " 

"Come  down  to-morrow  and  dine  with  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  "Stay  if  you  don't  mind  a  shake  down  on 
the  verandah.  Elizabeth  will  be  with  me.  But  oh, 
Elizabeth,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  this  letter  I've 
had  from  Maria  Beecroft.  She  and  her  husband  are 
coming  up  to-night.  They  expect  to  arrive  about  nine, 
and  they  are  relying  on  me  to  put  them  up.  That's  so 
like  Maria!  She  never  gives  one  proper  notice.  I 
wouldn't  mind  a  bit  if  they  weren't  so  fussy.  I'd 
make  up  beds  for  them  in  the  drawing-room,  but  as 
it  is " 

"  But  I  can  go  back  to  Edie  to-night,"  said  Elizabeth 
quickly.  She  knew  she  was  occupying  the  only  spare 
room  at  Omahu. 

"Do  you  mind?"  said  Peggy  doubtfully.  "It's 
really  too  bad  of  Maria " 

"  Of  course  I  don't  mind." 

"You'll  leave  all  your  things  then  and  come  back  in 
the  morning? " 

"Yes." 

"Well,  that  will  settle  my  difficulty.  Maria  and  her 
husband  will  only  be  here  to-night.  And  if  you'll  come 
down  to-morrow,  Mr.  Wynyard,  to  dinner  and  stay  if 
you'd  care  to — that  is  if  you  don't  mind  putting  up  with 
a  very  haphazard  menage " 

"Thanks  very  much,  I'll  come." 

"We'll  expect  you  then.   Good-bye  for  the  present." 

Ollie  had  started  up  his  engine,  and  was  waiting  for 
his  passenger.  The  riders  had  moved  on,  leaving  Mark 
still  talking  to  Elizabeth. 

"Beth,  haven't  you  a  kind  word  for  me?  "  He  was 
serious  now.  For  all  his  jesting,  all  his  light  cynicism, 
Elizabeth  knew  that  his  feeling  for  her  was  as  real  as 
anything  in  his  life. 

"Oh,  Mark,  I'm  sorry." 

"Sorry  that  I'm  here?" 
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"I  don't  know,"  she  said  miserably.  "Perhaps  it's 
better  that  we  should  meet  again,  but " 

"We  won't  discuss  it  now.  We've  got  the  future 
before  us.  You  won't  run  away  again?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  Mark.  But  it's  no 
use — no  discussion  can  alter  that.  I  can't  .  .  . 
can't  ..." 

"Hush,"  he  said.  "I  won't  listen  to  you  now.  To- 
morrow— keep  all  you  have  to  say  until  to-morrow,  my 
dear." 

He  climbed  into  the  waiting  car,  and  drove  off, 
passing  the  other  riders  a  moment  later. 


CHAPTER  X 

OUT    ON    THE    LAKE 

ELIZABETH  rode  after  the  Omahu  party. 
Would  Peter  wait  for  her?  Ride  again  beside 
her?  No,  he  had  gone  on. 

Her  bright  day  was  in  ruins.  She  saw 
nothing  of  the  beauty  around  her — the  sunshine  on  the 
hills  and  the  foaming  river — and  was  conscious  of  only 
one  thought.  Somehow,  and  in  some  way,  she  must  be 
alone  with  Peter — alone  and  free  from  interruption — 
so  that  she  could  tell  him  the  truth  about  herself  and 
Mark. 

What  opinion  had  he  formed  of  the  relation  in  which 
she  stood  to  Mark,  from  those  first  words  with  which 
Mark  had  greeted  her?  Mark's  face — her  own — they 
didn't  look  like  casual  friends,  meeting  after  an  absence. 
Peter  was  not  slow  to  observe;  what  did  he  think? 
She  couldn't  tell,  but  she  knew  that  fateful  encounter 
with  Mark  had  in  some  way  changed  the  current  of 
Hewlett's  feeling  for  her. 

His  boat  was  with  the  Colson's  launch  up  near  the 
Tapui  outlet;  and  all  the  Colson  family,  and  some 
friends  and  children  were  there.  She  never  knew  their 
names — was  unaware  half  the  time  of  what  they  were 
saying.  She  only  hoped  that  Peggy  and  the  others 
might  not  realise  her  distress. 

As  soon  as  the  horses  had  been  unsaddled,  and  turned 
out  in  a  small  paddock,  the  engineer  managed  to  get 
two  members  of  the  Colson  party  into  his  boat;  and 
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when  he  had  started  up  his  small  engine,  Bob  shouted 
out  to  him  information  concerning  the  spot  agreed  upon 
for  lunch:  after  that  the  two  boats  were  widely 
separated  by  the  blue,  dancing  waters  of  the  Lake. 

In  the  launch,  they  cruised  round  the  Lake  for  an 
hour  or  two,  before  putting  into  a  sandy  bay,  where 
they  were  to  lunch  in  the  shade  of  the  densely  growing 
bush. 

Hewlett,  after  bringing  his  boat  in,  and  landing  his 
passengers,  was  for  a  moment  alone,  making  his  craft 
fast  to  some  ti-tree  growing  at  the  water's  edge. 

Swiftly  Elizabeth  moved  down  to  him.  "Will  you 
take  me  out  in  your  boat  after  lunch  ...  by  myself?" 
she  asked. 

He  lifted  his  face  from  the  line  he  was  tying,  and 
Elizabeth  saw  in  it  the  look  of  suffering  which  she  had 
noticed  the  night  at  the  Trevelyans  when  Peggy  had 
sung  "The  Adieu,"  and  "The  Little  Winding  Road." 

"Where  do  you  want  to  go?  " 

"Anywhere — I  don't  care.  But  I  must  talk  to  you  . . . 
I  must.  It  sounds  wild  and  foolish,  saying  this,  but . . . 
oh,  you  told  me  if  I  were  in  any  trouble,  and  you  could 
help . . . . "  her  voice  shook  a  trifle  piteously. 

"Stroll  down  towards  the  boat — after  lunch  . . .  Don't 
say  anything — some  of  the  others  might  suggest  coming. 
I'll  watch  and  follow  you " 

He  broke  off,  for  the  children  had  descended  upon 
them. 

"Are  you  going  to  bathe  with  us,  Auntie  Beth? 
Mum  and  Mrs.  Colson  are — not  just  this  minute — after 
lunch.  Say  you'll  bathe!  Oh  do!" 

But  Elizabeth  laughed,  and  temporised.  Yes,  she 
could  laugh  now,  and  she  was  conscious  of  a  sudden 
lightening  of  her  heart. 

The  luncheon  cloth  was  spread  amongst  the  tree- 
ferns  and  the  luxuriant  native  bush  beside  the  emerald 
margin  of  the  Lake;  and  here  they  all  sat  together, 
the  camp  fire  blowing  a  drift  of  smoke  across,  so  that 
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they  could  smell  its  pungent  freshness;  the  children 
chattering,  the  sun  sparkling  and  dancing  on  the  wide 
blue  Lake,  and  not  a  sign  of  any  human  being  in 
all  the  landscape  but  themselves — only  water,  bush, 
and  mountains,  sunshine  and  peace  surrounding 
them. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  meal  was  finished  that 
Elizabeth  moved  a  little  away  from  the  party,  down 
towards  the  open  sunshine  of  the  sandy  spit  where 
the  boats  were  moored;  but  the  three  Trevelyan 
children,  and  two  who  were  apparently  the  property 
of  the  Colsons'  friends,  rushed  after  her  and  seized 
her  hands.  She  laughed  as  Hewlett  joined  her. 
"We're  quite  a  large  party,"  she  remarked.  "What's 
to  be  done?"  At  that  moment,  however,  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  called  to  the  children,  and  they  ran  back, 
in  a  wildly  careering  mob,  to  the  camp. 

"Make  haste!"  said  the  engineer.     "Jump  hi!" 

He  cast  off  the  line,  took  his  place  in  the  boat,  and 
pushed  her  off  with  the  boat  hook,  so  that  they  swung 
out  a  few  yards  from  the  shore.  "They  won't  wade 
out  after  us!"  he  remarked  grimly;  and  proceeded  to 
start  up  his  engine. 

From  the  camp  their  manoeuvres  were  now  observed. 

"Hi!     Where  are  you  two  off  to?  " 

"Just  for  a  trip  round.  We'll  be  back  soon," 
shouted  Hewlett.  The  engine  was  running  smoothly — 
a  little  purring  sound — the  water  churned  white 
astern,  and  they  were  moving  swiftly  out  on  the 
smooth  blue  surface  of  the  Lake. 

"That  was  neatly  done,"  said  Hewlett.  He  looked 
up  at  Elizabeth,  and  smiled;  and  she,  feeling  like  a 
truant  schoolgirl,  laughed  outright.  Between  their 
smiling  eyes,  the  tragedy  of  the  morning  seemed  to 
drift  away  like  a  clearing  mist,  and  they  were  back 
once  more  on  their  happy,  friendly  footing. 

"Your  old  boat  has  a  very  hard  old  seat,"  remarked 
Elizabeth. 
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"Take  those  pillows — they're  supposed  to  be 
cushions — I  brought  them  from  my  camp  for  you." 

Elizabeth  took  the  cushions,  and  established  herself 
very  comfortably  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  facing 
the  engineer,  seated  in  the  stern. 

"  So  you  intended  that  I  should  be  with  you  in  this 
boat?"  she  asked.  He  nodded.  "And  what  made 
you  invite  the  Colsons  instead?  No — no,"  she  added 
quickly.  "I  don't  want  to  know.  I  mean,  not  yet. 
I've  got  to  explain  to  you  .  .  ."  her  voice  trailed 
off.  "But  it's  so  hard  to  say  what  one  wants  to.  It 
means  confessing  a  good  deal  to  you — telling  you  about 
my  life." 

"If  it's  difficult,  and  makes  you  unhappy,  why  do 
you  tell  me?  " 

"Doesn't  it  interest  you?  " 

"You  know  it  does,  but  I'd  rather  you  didn't  say 
anything  at  all  if  it  gives  you  pain." 

"Pain  isn't  quite  the  word — humiliation's  more 
accurate.  It's  humiliating  to  own  up  to  one's — one's 
mistakes." 

"Why  do  you  women  make  such  a  fetish  of  confes- 
sion?" he  asked  roughly.  "Men  expect  you  to  take 
them  for  granted." 

"Perhaps  we  prefer  to  take  them  for  granted,"  she 
returned  with  a  wintry  smile.  "We  don't  enquire 
into  their  past  lives  because  we  know  they're  all  much 
of  a  muchness,  and  we  don't  want  to  hear  any  details. 
We're  like  ostriches.  We  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand, 
and  see  nothing  that  we  don't  want  to  see.  No,  I'm 
getting  mixed — I  believe  the  ostrich  does  that  to  hide 
itself,  doesn't  it?  But  men  have  put  women  on  a 
pedestal.  They  expect  a  woman's  past  to  be  entirely 
blameless — oh,  not  only  blameless  in  action,  but 
immaculate  in  thought." 

"Judging  from  modern  fiction  that  doesn't  exactly 
express  the  present-day  young  woman." 

She  shook  her  head  a  little  helplessly.     "But  you 
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see  I'm  not  the  present-day  young  woman.  I'm 
pre-war.  Officially  my  age  is  twenty-seven — I  shall 
remain  at  twenty-seven  now  for  a  lengthy  period — in 
reality,  I'm  thirty-two." 

Hewlett  again  smiled  at  her.  "Am  I  supposed  to 
own  up  to  my  full  thirty-four  years?  I  haven't 
decided  yet  on  an  official  age." 

The  conversation  drifted  from  the  serious  note 
Elizabeth  had  struck  at  first,  and  for  a  time  they 
talked  less  personally. 

"Where  do  you  want  to  go?"  asked  Hewlett 
again. 

"Anywhere,  but  not  back  to  the  camp  just  yet." 

"Oh,  you're  not  returning  to  the  others  for  a  while," 
he  answered.  He  steered  round  many  of  the  little 
bays,  and  up  various  inlets  which  ran  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  thickly  bushed  mountains;  and  Elizabeth 
was  content  to  lean  back  on  the  cushions,  looking  up 
at  the  few  soft  white  clouds  in  the  wide  blue  sky,  and 
round  her  at  the  beauty  of  the  massed  foliage  running 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  with  her  confession  still 
unmade. 

But  she  had  re-established  the  pleasant  friendly 
intimacy  between  herself  and  the  engineer,  and  she 
was  satisfied  to  defer  for  yet  a  little  while  that  explana- 
tion about  Mark. 

"Isn't  it  queer,"  she  said  at  last,  "how  happy  one 
is  to  be  with  people  one  cares  about?  One  needn't 
talk — one  just  has  a  sense  of  rest,  and  peace." 

Directly  the  words  were  spoken,  she  knew  they 
might  be  taken  as  an  admission  of  her  feeling.  And 
what  was  her  feeling?  She  deliberately  refused  to 
analyse  it.  She'd  live  only  in  this  present  moment, 
and  the  present  moment  was  one  of  quiet  happiness. 

Hewlett  hadn't  answered  her,  but  after  a  minute 
he  said:  "It's  nearly  four.  We'll  have  to  be  getting 
back  to  the  others." 

Getting  back !     Quickly  the  happiness  was  shattered. 
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He  turned  the  boat,  and  they  steered  once  more 
towards  the  camp.  Elizabeth  wondered  if  she  could 
now  attempt  the  long  deferred  confession;  and  realised 
miserably  that  her  opportunity  was  gone — there  would 
be  no  time  now  to  tell  him  all.  But  the  thought  that 
she  had  at  least  dispelled  the  cloud  which  seemed 
to  have  arisen  between  them  during  the  morning, 
consoled  her  a  little. 

They  were  still  some  distance  from  the  camp,  when 
they  saw  that  the  party  in  the  launch  had  already  left 
the  shore,  and  were  moving  across  the  water  towards 
them.  As  soon  as  the  two  boats  were  within  hailing 
distance,  Colson  shouted:  "We've  had  tea,  and  left  a 
billy  and  sandwiches  there  for  you.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
has  to  get  back.  Will  you  follow  on?  We  won't 
wait  for  you." 

"Right,"  shouted  Hewlett;  and  the  launch  swung 
round  again,  the  sun  shining  on  her  white  sides,  and 
headed  for  home. 

"  What  do  you  say  if  we  collect  the  things  left  here, 
and  have  tea  on  the  way  back,  at  our  deer-stalking 
island?  I'll  show  you  the  old  camp,  and  there's  a 
chance  that  we  might  see  some  deer.  They  have  a 
favourite  feeding  ground  on  the  island." 

Having  nothing  to  say  against  this  plan,  Elizabeth 
remained  in  the  boat,  while  Hewlett  collected  the 
sandwiches  and  billy  at  the  bay.  "They've  left  us 
enough,"  he  said  returning.  "Sandwiches  and  cakes 
galore,  and  bread  and  butter.  They  evidently  credited 
us  with  good  appetites." 

He  packed  the  eatables  and  the  milk  and  cups  and 
billy  into  the  boat,  and  they  set  off  once  more. 

When  they  were  well  on  their  way  Elizabeth  nerved 
herself  to  break  the  silence.  "  You  saw  the  man  who 
was  in  the  car  this  morning? "  she  asked. 

"Yes,  I  saw  him,"  answered  Hewlett  curtly. 

This  was  not  a  very  good  beginning.  How  was  she 
ever  to  explain?  "I've  known  him  for  years.  I  met 
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him  first  in  France.  I  was  there  with  a  concert  party, 
in  Dieppe,  doing  monologues.  I'd  done  a  little  V.A.D. 
work  at  first  during  the  war." 

Peter  was  not  helping  her.  He  remained  dumb; 
and  glancing  at  his  face,  she  saw  that  it  was  set  and 
grim. 

"He — Mark  Wynyard — was  married,  but  he  wasn't 
happy  with  his  wife,  and  somehow  we  drifted  into 
caring  for  one  another." 

"So  I  judged,"  said  the  engineer  shortly. 

"His  wife  wanted  a  divorce — she  wanted  to  marry 
again.  You  know  how  these  cases  are  arranged.  Did 
you  ever  see  Galsworthy's  Skin  Game  ?  " 

"I've  read  it." 

"Then  you  remember  there's  a  woman  in  that  who 
is  a  professional  co-respondent — for  these  arranged 
cases."  He  made  no  comment,  and  she  went  on 
desperately:  "I  thought  if  I  were  going  to  marry  Mark 
...  I  ought  to  be  .  .  .1  ought  to  take  the  place 
of  that  woman  .  .  .  or  of  anyone  else  of  that  sort. 
It  seemed  the  honest  thing  to  do  .  .  .  and  so  ...  " 

"For  God's  sake  stop!"  said  Hewlett  suddenly. 
"You  needn't  go  on  with  this — this  damned  story. 
You  love  him  and  you're  going  to  marry  him.  That's 
enough  to  tell  me.  Here's  the  island.  We'll  land." 
He  was  driving  the  boat  through  the  water  at  full 
speed,  close  to  the  shore,  and  suddenly  there  was  a 
quick  tearing  sound  and  with  a  jerk  she  stopped  short 
and  heeled  over.  But  the  engine  was  running  still, 
and  the  grinding  noise  continued. 

" Quick!  Get  to  the  side  there! "  He  pulled  up  the 
grating  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  "  One  of  the  pillows 
— here,  hold  it  against  the  leak." 

The  boat  righted  herself,  and  moved  onward  again, 
but  from  below  the  pillow  which  Elizabeth  was  holding 
down,  she  could  see  the  water  coming  fast.  Hewlett 
in  the  stern  was  driving  the  boat  towards  the  shore. 

"We'll  do  it,"  he  said.     "Are  you  getting  wet?" 
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"Not  so  far,"  answered  Elizabeth. 

"She'll  run  up  on  to  the  sand  here  with  a  bump. 
Hold  on ! "  Another  few  seconds,  and  the  nose  of  the 
boat  rammed  the  beach,  and  Hewlett,  jumping  out, 
pulled  Elizabeth  after  him,  and  then  hauled  up  the 
leaking  boat,  high,  but  not  exactly  dry,  on  to  the  sand. 

"  Hell ! "  he  said  quietly,  as  he  looked  at  the  hole  torn 
by  the  knifelike  edge  of  rock:  "She  couldn't  take  us  a 
yard  further." 

"We're  wrecked!"  said  Elizabeth.  Her  voice  was 
not  at  all  dismayed.  It  had  even  a  joyous  ring. 
"Wrecked  on  a  desert  island!" 

"It's  my  fault.     I  knew  that  rock  was  there.     But 

I  wasn't  thinking  of  anything  then — only Hell! 

What  a  damn  fool." 

"Do  you  mind  being  wrecked  so  very  much?" 
asked  Elizabeth. 

"I  mind  very  much  for  your  sake,"  answered  the 
engineer. 

"  Well,  don't.  It's  been  the  ambition  of  my  life  to 
be  wrecked  on  a  desert  island — quick!  the  sandwiches! " 
She  stooped  to  the  boat,  and  pulled  out  the  packets  of 
food  which  the  water  had  already  reached.  "They're 
only  a  little  damp,  and  it's  fresh  water — that's  all 
right.  We've  got  provisions — we  won't  die  of  starva- 
tion." 

"That  depends  on  how  long  we're  here,"  answered 
Hewlett.  "  But  of  course  they'll  come  round  the  Lake 
with  the  launch  to-night  looking  for  you  when  you 
don't  turn  up  at  home.  We'll  light  a  big  fire.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  they  wouldn't  know  we  were  away  down 
here,  and  we're  hidden  by  those  headlands.  They're 
more  likely  to  search  in  the  bays  between  our  luncheon 
camp  and  the  landing-place  at  the  Tapui  outlet." 

"I  don't  think  they'll  search  at  all,"  remarked 
Elizabeth  calmly.  "You  see  Edie  thinks  I'm  staying 
with  Mrs.  Trevelyan;  and  this  morning  when  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  heard  that  friends  were  coming  up,  I  told  her 
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I  would  go  home  to  Edie's  to-night.  I  was  to  leave  my 
saddle  bag  at  Omahu,  and  ride  back  in  the  morning. 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  will  merely  think  this  evening  that  I've 
gone  straight  on  to  River  View." 

"  But  she'd  ring  up  and  ask  Mrs.  Worthington  if  you 
got  home  safely — no  of  course,  River  View  isn't  on  the 
telephone."  He  stood  perfectly  still,  frowning  out 
into  the  lonely  vastness  of  the  Lake,  bathed  now  in  the 
late  afternoon  sunshine. 

"Cheer  up!"  said  Elizabeth.  "I'm  sorry  you  don't 
enjoy  being  wrecked  as  much  as  I  do.  But  we're  here 
now,  and  we  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  it." 

"Yes,  that's  so,"  he  answered;  but  he  was  still 
frowning. 

To  Elizabeth  this  was  an  adventure  and  a  reprieve. 
There,  in  the  boat,  she  had  tried  to  tell  her  story,  and 
had  found  it  disastrously  difficult.  She  blessed  the 
welcome  rock  which  had  so  miraculously  come  to  her 
aid,  for  now,  in  the  kindly  evening  shadows,  sitting  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  camp  fire,  she  could  tell  the  man 
beside  her  everything. 

He  roused  himself  after  a  few  moments.  "We'd 
better  make  for  our  old  deer-stalking  camp.  There's 
a  track  through  the  bush  round  the  bay  here.  It'll  be 
a  bit  of  a  scramble  for  you,  but  we'll  have  to  light  our 
fire  at  the  camp.  It's  more  likely  to  be  seen  from  that 
point." 

"  There  will  be  no  one  to  see  it,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"No,  I'm  afraid  that's  true,"  he  answered.  "To- 
morrow the  launch  from  Lake  House  will  be  out,  if  only 
it  keeps  fine.  At  this  time  of  the  year  they  usually 
bring  tourists  out  every  day,  and  it's  possible  they  may 
be  cruising  round  here.  Though  of  course  a  week 
might  elapse  before  they  happened  to  come  this  way. 
In  any  case,  by  to-morrow,  someone  will  discover 
you're  missing,  and  we  shall  be  picked  up  for  certain. 
Unless " 

"Unless  what?" 
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"Unless  it  blows  hard  from  the  north-east. 
Nothing  can  cross  the  Lake  when  the  wind  comes 
down  the  gullies  of  the  Waimea  Ranges  over  there.  It 
works  up  a  heavy  sea." 

"And  we  can't  reach  the  mainland?" 

"Even  if  we  could,  it  isn't  possible  to  make  our  way 
through  the  miles  and  miles  of  dense  bush,  and  over 
the  creeks  of  the  foreshores." 

"Well,  don't  let  us  spend  our  time  worrying  about 
to-morrow,"  said  Elizabeth,  practically.  "  Let's  be 
sensible  Robinson  Crusoes,  and  get  round  to  the  camp 
and  have  tea.  Thank  goodness  we've  got  plenty 
to  eat." 

"Plenty!  It  was  a  good  deal  for  afternoon  tea," 
remarked  Hewlett.  "  But  it's  going  to  look  mighty 
silly — or  rather  we  are — if  we  have  to  depend  on  it 
for — for  twenty-four  hours.  My  rod's  in  the  boat. 
There's  a  chance  of  getting  trout.  But  it's  no  good 
trying  now  before  sunset." 

The  beach  where  they  had  landed  was  a  flat,  grassy 
point  jutting  out  into  the  Lake  ;  and  round  to  the 
left  the  rising  ground  was  heavily  bushed.  Beautiful 
tree-ferns,  cabbage  trees,  and  mountain  palms;  tower- 
ing birches,  kahikateas,  and  tawas;  feathery  tree- 
manuka,  with  here  and  there  a  late  flowering  yellow 
kowhai;  were  all  massed  together  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  were  mirrored  faithfully  in  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  sheltered  bay.  And  it  was  through  this  bush  that 
they  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  old  camp. 

Hewlett  went  first  carrying  the  provisions,  a  tar- 
paulin from  the  boat,  and  the  billy;  and  Elizabeth 
followed.  He  held  back  some  of  the  cables  of  supple- 
jack, and  the  thick  branches  of  the  undergrowth  for 
her  to  pass;  but  he  did  not  touch  her,  nor  attempt  to 
take  her  hand  to  help  her  over  the  fallen  logs  and 
tree-fern  trunks  lying  on  the  track. 

Twenty  minutes'  climb  through  the  bush  brought 
them  over  the  rising  ground  and  down  to  a  clearing 
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on  the  other  shore  of  the  island.  Here  was  the  old 
camp;  and  here  were  rough  uprights,  and  a  ridge  pole 
on  which  to  stretch  a  canvas;  a  crazily  built-in  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  roofless  tent ;  a  fireplace  at  the  end 
with  a  kerosene  tin  hanging  from  a  wire  hook,  and 
various  smaller  tins  poked  away  in  an  old  wooden 
box. 

"We  left  a  few  odds  and  ends  here  months  ago. 
I  wonder  what  we've  got."  He  examined  the  tins. 
"  Pepper.  That's  not  much  use  by  way  of  nourishment. 
Here's  salt,  a  little  tea  and  sugar,  and  some  dried  milk. 
A  few  mouldy  potatoes — no  use  those,  unless  we  starve ! 
Oatmeal!  That's  a  find,  but  there's  not  much  of  it. 
Nothing  else,  I'm  afraid."  He  turned  to  the  table  and 
undid  the  packages  of  sandwiches  and  cakes. 

"Better  put  the  bread  and  butter  away  for  to- 
morrow morning,"  said  Elizabeth,  sensibly;  "  and 
some  of  those  cakes,  too.  It's  no  use  pretending  I'm 
not  enjoying  this,"  she  went  on.  "  As  a  child  Robinson 
Crusoe  was  my  favourite  book,  and  now  I  feel  like  the 
entire  Swiss  Family  Robinson — even  I  myself — all 
rolled  into  one." 

For  the  first  time  since  in  the  boat  Elizabeth  had 
begun  talking  of  the  past,  Hewlett  smiled.  She  was 
glad  to  see  that  returning  gleam  lighting  up  the  dear, 
dark  face.  They  passed  down  to  the  cleared  foreshore, 
and  from  the  surrounding  bush  dragged  dead  branches 
and  old  logs  for  their  signal  fire. 

"Of  course  it  won't  be  the  slightest  use,"  said 
Elizabeth,  cheerfully.  "  But  I  feel  we're  doing  the 
right  thing.  That's  the  first  rule  in  any  hand-book  for 
ship-wrecked  mariners.  '  Light  a  large  fire.' ' 

They  lit  it  before  sunset,  and  Hewlett,  having 
brought  the  wet  pillows  from  the  boat,  laid  them  near 
the  fire  to  dry,  and  then  set  off  with  his  rod  further 
along  the  shore  to  try  for  a  fish. 

Elizabeth  gathered  wood  and  kept  the  fire  going  in 
his  absence;  and  when  he  returned,  after  nearly  two 
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hours,  glum  and  empty  handed,  she  had  the  water 
boiling  for  tea,  and  their  ration  of  sandwiches  and 
cakes  laid  out  on  the  table. 

"  I  saw  a  big  fellow,  but  he  wouldn't  rise,  the  brute," 
said  Hewlett,  disgusted.  "  But  perhaps  I'll  have 
better  luck  in  the  morning." 

They  had  their  evening  meal  by  the  light  of  the  fire, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  rising  moon  began  to  reveal 
the  loom  of  distant  shores,  and  to  shine  in  silver  on 
the  Lake. 

"  It's  warm  enough  at  present,  but  it'll  be  cold  before 
dawn,"  said  Hewlett. 

He  had  brought  the  old  box  to  the  fire,  and  now 
placed  it  as  a  rest  for  Elizabeth's  back.  "  The  pillows 
are  quite  dry.  Sit  on  one,  and  put  the  other  behind 
you  against  the  box,"  he  said.  "  You'll  keep  warm 
that  way.  And  there's  the  tarpaulin  to  put  round 
you  if  you're  really  cold."  He  arranged  it  all  com- 
fortably for  her,  and  then  stretched  himself  out  on  the 
ground  beside  her,  and  pulled  out  his  pipe. 

The  talk  drifted  again  to  books,  and  they  spoke,  too, 
of  the  Trevelyans — of  anything  rather  than  themselves 
— until  after  Hewlett  had  finished  smoking.  Then 
there  was  a  long  silence. 

"Now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  was  trying  to  say 
in  the  boat,"  began  Elizabeth. 

Hewlett  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  and  he  made 
no  movement.  At  last  he  said:  "  Is  it  so  necessary 
to  hurt  me?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,"  said  Elizabeth,  quietly; 
"  but  if  hearing  of  my  life  hurts  you,  it's  better  you 
should  hear  it  now  and  have  done  with  it.  I  want  to 
try  and  talk  quite  sensibly.  I  don't  want  to  get 
emotional  over  anything,  only,  if  we're  to  be  friends, 
you  must  try  and  understand  me  as  I  really  am — 
not  as  some  woman  you've  created  hi  your  imagina- 
tion. First  of  all,  I  want  you  to  know  this.  I  don't 
love  Mark  Wynyard,  and  I'm  not  going  to  marry  him. 
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I  tried  to  tell  him  that  to-day,  but  he  wouldn't  listen. 
I'll  have  to  tell  him  to-morrow." 

With  a  half  inarticulate  sound,  Hewlett  turned, 
and  lay  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  so  that  she 
could  not  see  his  face. 

"When  I  was  eighteen  I  went  to  England  to  try 
my  luck  on  the  stage.  I  always  wanted  to  act — I  do 
still — but  then  I'd  had  an  unhappy  love  affair,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  away  from  New  Zealand.  Oh,  most 
people  laugh  at  first  love — call  it  calf  love— don't 
consider  it  counts;  it  does.  We  get  over  it,  but  it 
does  count.  It  often  alters  our  lives.  This  altered 
mine,  because  probably  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  I'd 
never  have  had  the  courage  to  go  to  England  and 
strike  out  for  myself.  Still,  it  hasn't  much  bearing 
on  my  story.  I  never  saw  the  man  again,  and  he's 
been  dead  now  for  some  years.  He  made  love  to  me, 
but  didn't  want  to  marry — that  was  all — just  a  common 
sort  of  story.  But  I  don't  think  I  was  to  blame  for 
allowing  him  to  be  so — so  much  to  me — not  altogether. 
He  was  older  and  experienced — I  wasn't. 

"  But  after  that — on  the  stage,  on  tour,  and  in  London 
— I  was  often  lonely — oh,  terribly  lonely,  and  I  couldn't 
always  resist  the  men  I  met  who  wanted  to  make  love 
to  me.  I  don't  use  the  word  flirt,  because  flirting  seems 
to  mean  a  more  or  less  harmless  playing  at  love — a  sort 
of  game — and  all  my — my  emotional  experiences  with 
men  were  never  quite  that.  They  were  serious — and 
yet — they  weren't — quite  everything,  I  thought  I 
was  modern — thought  I  believed  a  woman  had  a  right 
to  live  her  own  life — all  that  sort  of  thing.  So  I  do  still 
in  theory,  but  with  myself  when  it  came  to  putting 
my  theories  into  practice,  some  puritanical  streak  in  me 
— or  perhaps  cowardice,  or  perhaps  some  thought  of  the 
decent,  respectable  upbringing  I'd  had — held  me  back. 
I'm  glad  now  that  it  did,  but  I  don't  pride  myself  on  it. 
I  think  a  woman  who  goes  as  far  as  I  did,  and  then  draws 
back,  is  far  more  to  be  despised  than  a  woman  who, 
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swayed  by  a  genuine  passion,  gives  everything.  But 
perhaps  the  truth  was  that  I  knew,  deep  down  in  my 
heart  all  the  time,  that  none  of  those — those  attach- 
ments of  mine  were  really — love. 

"  Well,  I  told  you  I  met  Mark,  some  years  ago.  What- 
ever I  persuaded  myself  then  about  my  feeling,  I  know 
now  that  he  was  nothing  more  to  me  than  any  of  those 
others — they  represented  my  search  for  romance,  and 
I  never  found  it.  Perhaps  it  isn't  to  be  found  for  me. 
Perhaps  my  sort  of  romance  is  a  penny  noveletty 
sentimentalism — I  don't  know."  She  hesitated  for  a 
moment. 

"  But  Mark  Wynyard  wasn't  quite  the  same  to  you  as 
those  others.  You — you  say " 

"Though  my  name  wasn't  mentioned  in  the  case,  I 
was  the  woman  who  stayed  at  Rickmanston  one  night 
as  Mrs.  Wynyard." 

There  was  a  long  pause  before  she  asked,  "Do 
you  think  less  of  me  for  that?  Have  I  tumbled 
very  far?  Or  hadn't  you  placed  me  on  a  pedestal 
at  all?" 

"You  are  you,"  he  answered,  speaking  slowly,  and 
with  a  certain  difficulty.  "Nothing  you  can  do  can 
alter  what  you  are.  And  I  think  men's  ideas  of  women 
— their  moral  standard  for  women — takes  its  rise  in 
pure,  primitive  jealousy.  That  the  woman  one  loves 
should  have  been — been  frail — hurts  like  hell.  That's 
why  a  man  prates  about  purity  for  women,  and  has  one 
standard  for  a  woman,  and  another  for  himself." 

"Some  men  are  tolerant.  They  do  understand  that 
after  all,  poor  women  are  as  human,  and  as  tempted  as 
they  are  themselves.  I  think  it's  in  one  of  Richard 
King's  Essays  that  he  says  no  man  has  any  right  to  ask 
in  what  way  an  unmarried  woman  of  thirty  lives,  or  to 
judge  her  conduct." 

"Not  many  men  would  say  that  with  regard  to  their 
sisters,  or  their  daughters,  or  the  women  they  want  to 
marry." 
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"No,  I  suppose  they  wouldn't.  Well,  I  gave  my 
promise  to  Mark  Wynyard  to  act  as — as — the  woman 
necessary  to  help  him  to  obtain  his  divorce.  I  did  do 
that,  as  I've  told  you.  I  mean — I  was  used  in  that  way. 
I  stayed  at  Rickmanston  as  Mrs.  Wynyard.  But  I 
never  kept  my  promise — altogether.  That  night  at 
Rickmanston  was  as  innocent  as  this  one  now.  .  .  . 
Next  day  we  motored  on  to  Oxford.  I  couldn't  face  a 
second  scene  with  Mark.  I  broke  my  promise — I  ran 
away — came  back  by  train  to  London,  and  then — then  I 
was  ill." 

She  stopped,  and  the  man  moved  his  head  a  little,  so 
that  his  cheek  rested  on  her  hand  which  lay  beside  him 
on  the  ground. 

"Is   that   a   tribute   to   my   broken   promise — my 
failure  even  to  be  true  in  that — or  to  my  remaining — 
what  men  call — straight?  "   she  asked  a  little  bitterly. 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  his  voice  was  shaken.  "I  only 
know — I'm  glad." 

For  a  moment  they  did  not  move,  then  he  resumed  his 
former  position,  and  her  hand  was  free. 

She  rose  with  a  little  shiver.  "  The  fire's  getting  low, 
isn't  it?  Our  signal  fire." 

Together  they  added  wood  to  the  fire.  "Are  you 
cold? "  he  asked. 

"No,  not  really  cold.  Somebody  walking  over  my 
grave." 

"Don't  say  that.  I'll  put  on  some  big  logs.  You'll 
soon  get  warm." 

"Will  you  try  to  forget  all  I've  said?"  she 
asked,  standing  there  in  the  light  of  the  fire,  and 
facing  him.  _ 

"How  can  I  do  that?  " 

"  I  mean,  now  that  you  know  it,  will  you  put  it  out  of 
your  mind." 

"If  that's  possible  I  will." 

She  walked  back,  and  sat  again  in  her  old  seat  by  the 
fire;  but  she  was  restless,  and  after  a  few  moments  she 
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rose  again.     "Let's  go  down  further  along  the  point 
and  see  the  Lake." 

They  passed  together  out  on  to  the  cleared  promon- 
tory and  stood  there,  looking  at  the  wide  sweep  of 
water,  still  and  shining,  in  the  moonlight;  the  virgin 
forest  of  untrodden  shores  surrounding  them;  and  the 
dim  bushed  mountains  in  the  distance. 

"\Yhat  has  this  old  Lake  seen,  I  wonder,"  she  said 
after  a  moment.  "Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  speaking  the 
other  day  of  the  Maori  settlements  here  in  days  gone  by 
— long  before  the  white  men  came.  What  were  they 
like,  those  old  primitive  tribes? " 

"Not  perhaps  so  very  much  unlike  ourselves,"  he 
answered.  "They  have  their  legends." 

"Do  you  know  any  of  them? " 

"One  or  two." 

"Tell  me  some." 

"Wait  until  I've  gathered  this  manuka."  He  broke 
the  small,  softer,  feathery  branches  from  the  low- 
growing  ti-tree  near  the  beach;  and  when  he  had  an 
armful,  carried  it  back  towards  the  fire. 

"What's  that  for?  "  she  asked. 

"For  you.  You  can't  sit  up  all  night.  You'll  be 
able  to  sleep  on  this,  with  the  pillows  and  the  tarpaulin. 
And  I'll  bank  up  the  fire  so  that  you  won't  be  cold." 

"But  I'm  not  sleepy." 

"Not  yet,  but  you  will  be." 

Elizabeth  reseated  herself  with  her  back  against  the 
box,  and  Hewlett  threw  down  the  manuka  beside  her, 
and  sat  on  that. 

"Tell  me  the  Maori  legends." 

He  told  her  one  or  two  connected  with  the  Lake, 
and  then  he  said:  "There's  one  I  read  over  a  good 
many  times,  because  the  way  it  was  written  appealed 
to  me.  I've  always  tried  to  remember  it  just  as  I 
read  it.  It  was  about  a  Maori  girl  called  Puhi-huia 
which  means  Head-dress  of  Jewels;  and  Ponga,  which 
in  the  native  language  is  a  tree-fern.  Ponga  was  a 
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young  Maori  warrior  who  loved  Puhi-huia,  but  her 
station  was  above  him,  and  he  wasn't  able  to  tell  her 

of "  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  "of  his  love.  It 

seems  that  Ponga  was  staying  with  the  girl's  father; 
but  I  suppose  as  he  was  inferior  in  rank,  he  couldn't 
ask  for  her  in  marriage,  or  let  her  know  he  loved  her. 
So  one  evening,  having  instructed  his  slave  not  to 
answer,  he  called  in  the  night  for  water.  And  this, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  is  something  like  the  wording  of 
it  as  I  read  it.  'The  girl's  father  heard  him  calling, 
and  said,  "Arise  and  get  water  for  our  guest!"  She 
did  so,  though  dreadfully  frightened  of  the  darkness, 
and  the  spirits  that  move  in  gloom.  Ponga  rose, 
feigning  anger,  and  said,  "Let  me  find  that  deaf  slave, 
and  his  soul  shall  travel  on  the  path  to  the  realms  of 
the  dead."  He  followed  the  track,  hearing  the  girl 
singing  to  keep  her  heart  brave,  and  to  prevent  the 
evil  ones  touching  her.  As  she  stooped  to  dip  the 
water,  her  lover  stood  beside  her.  "Why  did  you 
come?"  she  asked,  "I  was  going  to  bring  water  for 
you."  Hewlett  hesitated  again  for  just  a  fraction  of 
a  second.  "  'And  Ponga  answered,  "You  are  the  water 
I  am  thirsting  for".'  ' 

Once  more  there  was  silence,  and  then  Elizabeth 
asked:  "  Is  it  very  late?  " 

"It's  nearly  two;  you  should  be  asleep." 

He  rose  and  spread  out  the  manuka,  and  laid  the 
tarpaulin  down  on  it.  "Put  the  other  side  over  you 
if  you're  cold.  I'll  make  up  the  fire  for  you  now." 

"Wouldn't  some  tea  be  a  good  idea?"  asked  Eliza- 
beth, after  he  had  heaped  logs  and  branches  on  the 
crackling  flames,  and  had  returned  to  her.  He  crossed 
and  looked  into  the  empty  billy.  "There's  no  water. 
I'll  get  some." 

"I'll  come  with  you.  What  was  it?  'Singing  to 
keep  her  heart  brave ! '  I  like  that. " 

They  passed  into  the  gloom  of  the  bush,  and  emerged 
at  the  edge  of  the  shining  Lake.  He  stooped  and 
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filled  the  billy,  and  they  turned  to  go  back  to  the  fire. 
Now  they  were  in  deep  shadow,  the  damp,  ferny  smell 
of  the  bush  around  them. 

'"Why  did  you  come',"  Elizabeth  quoted  again. 
'"I  was  going  to  bring  water  for  you '."  She  stretched 
out  her  hand,  half  laughing,  for  the  billy.  Hewlett 
put  the  water  down,  and  suddenly  caught  her  hand. 
He  drew  her  quickly  to  him,  and  held  her  fast.  ' '  You 
— you  are  the  water  I  am  thirsting  for'."  His  lips 
were  on  hers,  and  she  could  feel  his  racing  heart  above 
her  own.  But  gradually  the  tension  of  his  hold 
relaxed.  Then  he  kissed  her  eyes  more  gently,  and 
laid  his  cheek  against  her  temple. 

"Say  that  you  love  me,  Beth." 

"  I  love  you,  dear." 

"I  shouldn't  have  asked  you  that" — his  voice  was 
unsteady — "Don't  think  badly  of  me.  I  didn't  mean 
to  tell  you  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  Go  back  to  the  fire.  The 
dawn  will  be  breaking  soon.  I'll  take  my  rod  along 
the  beach  here.  You're  not  afraid  to  be  there  at  the 
camp  alone?" 

"Not  if  I  know  you're  near." 

He  did  not  touch  her  again,  and  they  went  back  to 
the  fire;  he  took  his  rod,  and  left  her;  and  Elizabeth, 
rolled  up  in  the  tarpaulin  before  the  glowing  logs, 
knew  that  her  search  was  ended. 

She  had  found  the  true  romance — the  one  man  she 
could  really  love!  And  she  no  more  doubted  his 
feeling  for  her,  than  she  doubted  the  sincerity  of  her 
own  heart. 


CHAPTER  XI 

DAWN   AT  THE   ISLAND 

THE  rising  sun  was  tipping  the  peaks  with  rose 
and  purple,  and  the  little  fluffy  clouds  were 
palest  pink  in  a  clear  sky  when    Elizabeth 
awoke.      She  was  amazed  that  she  should 
have  slept  at  all,  but  she  had  enjoyed  an  hour  or  two 
of  happy,  dreamless  sleep,  and  she  awakened  to  a  happy 
world.     All  round  her  in  the  bush,  the  birds  were 
clamorous:   the  gentle  dawn  wind  rippled  the  blue  of 
the  Lake,  and  she  heard  the  saft  lapping  of  the  water 
on  the  rocks  below. 

"  Awake  !  for  Morning  in  the  Bowl  of  Night 
Has  flung  the  Stone  that  puts  the  Stars  to  flight : 
And  lo !  the,  Hunter  of  the  East  has  caught 
The  Sultan's  Turret  in  a  Noose  of  Light," 

she  quoted  to  herself,  as  she  gazed  through  the  bush 
clearing  across  the  water  at  those  coloured  peaks. 

Where  was  Peter? 

The  fire  had  burnt  low,  but  the  embers  were  still 
red,  and  when  she  threw  a  few  dead  branches  on  to 
them,  they  blazed  up  at  once.  And  as  she  was  putting 
the  billy  in  amongst  the  flames,  Peter  Hewlett  came 
through  the  bush,  on  to  the  clearing.  This  time  he 
had  been  successful  and  he  triumphantly  waved  a 
fair-sized  trout  in  his  right  hand. 

"Fish,  bread  and  butter,  and  tea,  for  breakfast!" 
he  said. 

167 
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"But  the  tea  isn't  made,"  Elizabeth  returned. 
"I'm  afraid  I  overslept  myself." 

"You  did  sleep  after  all  then? " 

"  Like  a  top ! " 

"I'll  prepare  the  trout,  while  the  billy  boils."  He 
moved  off  towards  the  water's  edge,  and  Elizabeth 
experienced  a  sensation  of  something  akin  to  dismay. 
The  greeting  between  them  had  been  so  casual,  that 
they  might  have  been  old  friends — good  pals — just 
that,  and  no  more.  But  before  Hewlett  returned 
Elizabeth  had  readjusted  her  mental  outlook.  She 
knew  that  Peter  loved  her.  She  could  never  doubt 
that  any  more  than  she  would  doubt  that  truth  and 
honesty  and  sincerity  belonged  to  him.  But  marooned 
here  on  this  island,  an  attitude  of  good  fellowship 
only  was  perhaps  wisest  and  best.  They  wouldn't 
talk  of  love — wouldn't  refer  to  that  revealing  moment 
of  the  previous  night.  So  that  their  breakfast  of 
trout  broiled  on  flat  stones  before  the  camp  fire,  and 
billy  tea,  was  merely  a  happy  picnic  meal,  and  no 
onlooker  would  have  detected  in  it  very  much  romance. 
But  to  Elizabeth  the  romance  was  there.  She  was 
absurdly  happy  to  be  chattering  to  the  man  who  sat 
opposite  to  her — to  be  ladling  out  the  billy  tea  for 
him — and  she  was  as  pleased  as  a  child  when  something 
she  said  brought  a  smile  into  his  dark  eyes.  But 
sometimes  the  expression  of  those  eyes  vaguely 
troubled  her.  Was  it  sadness  she  saw  there?  Why 
should  he  be  sad  now?  She  dismissed  the  thought. 
If  the  past  had  held  sorrow  for  him,  she  would  do  her 
best  to  make  the  future  bright. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Elizabeth  found  herself 
longing  to  give — to  serve — and  with  a  sudden  realisa- 
tion of  the  truth  she  saw  that  this  indeed  was  the  test 
of  real  love 

"There's  one  great  comfort,"  she  remarked.  "After 
a  meal  like  this,  there's  no  washing  up  to  be  done.  Oh, 
but  how  I  loathe  washing  up!  Now  wouldn't  it  be 
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much  more  sensible  if  everyone  lived  like  this 
always." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Hewlett  doubtfully.  "The 
simple  life  is  all  very  well  in  its  way — if  the  weather's 
fine — but  I  remember  that  north-easter  when 
Henderson  and  I  were  stuck  here  for  three  days. 
We  were  jolly  glad  to  get  hot  roast  mutton  for  dinner, 
and  to  sleep  in  warm,  dry  beds,  when  we  got  back  to 
civilisation  again,  I  can  tell  you.  By  the  way,  how's 
the  commissariat  department?" 

Together  they  inspected  their  stock  of  provisions. 
The  supply  of  food  was  beginning  to  look  decidedly 
diminutive. 

"  We  shouldn't  have  eaten  all  that  fish  for  breakfast," 
said  Hewlett. 

"Oh,  but  it  was  so  delicious!" 

"That's  no  reason  for  eating  it." 

"I  think  it's  a  very  good  reason." 

"I  must  get  another  trout.  I'm  afraid  the  brutes 
won't  rise  again  before  sunset,  but  I'd  better  spend  the 
day  fishing  and  pray  for  luck." 

This  time  Elizabeth  walked  down  with  him  to  the 
margin  of  the  Lake.  They  clambered  round  the  rocks 
for  a  short  distance,  and  reached  a  point  from  which, 
across  the  bay,  they  could  see  the  spot  where  their 
wrecked  boat  lay  beached. 

"  Look ! "  said  Hewlett  in  a  quick  whisper.  "The  deer!" 

Beyond  the  boat,  on  the  flat,  grassy  foreshore,  a  herd 
of  deer  were  grazing.  It  was  the  prettiest  sight  to  see 
them  here  in  the  early  morning  light,  as  peaceful  as  a 
drove  of  cattle — the  bushed  hills  behind  them,  and  the 
water  all  about  them.  Quite  contentedly  and  happily 
they  were  feeding — one  big  stag,  and  five  or  six  hinds. 

"He's  a  fifteen  pointer,  I  believe!" 

Suddenly  the  stag,  as  though  aware  of  Hewlett's 
comment,  threw  up  his  heavily  antlered  head.  He 
looked  all  round  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  one 
accord  the  herd  galloped  down  the  sandy  spit,  plunged 
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into  the  water,  and  began  swimming  to  the  main- 
land. 

"Now  I  always  imagined  that  the  antlers  of  a  stag 
swimming  would  be  sticking  high  out  of  the  water." 

Hewlett  smiled  round  at  her.  "The  antlers  are  set 
so  wide  apart,  that  when  the  stag  throws  his  head  back, 
they  fit  right  over  his  shoulders.  That's  how  they 
travel  through  the  bush." 

"I've  often  wondered  why  they  didn't  get  tangled 
up  in  the  undergrowth." 

"What  stampeded  that  herd,  I  wonder?"  said 
Hewlett  reflectively. 

"We  did,  of  course." 

"No,  I  don't  think  so."  The  engineer  was  puzzled. 
"They'd  have  made  for  the  bush,  I  think,  if  we'd 
frightened  them.  The  wind  has  dropped  altogether 
now,  there  was  a  breeze  at  dawn.  No,  it  seemed 
something  the  other  side  of  the  spit  there." 

As  he  spoke  the  explanation  was  given.  Round  the 
promontory  came  a  clumsy  old  rowing  boat,  filled  with 
Maoris,  dogs  and  children. 

The  two  castaways  shouted  and  waved  to  attract 
attention,  and  after  a  short  tune  their  shouts  were 
heard,  and  the  boat  was  duly  brought  in  to  the  shore. 
Elizabeth  recognised  Rewiti,  who  had  been  the  expert 
in  charge  of  the  shearing  gang  at  Omahu,  his  wife, 
old  Hori  the  Tohunga,  and  another  Maori  from  the  Pah. 
Rewiti,  who  was  more  proficient  in  the  English  language 
than  Hewlett  was  in  Maori,  explained  that  they  had 
spent  the  few  previous  days  over  at  a  small  clearing 
in  the  tribal  block  of  land  across  the  Lake. 

"We  shear  my  sheep,"  he  announced  proudly.  "I 
take  my  sheep-dogs.  He  come  too.  All  of  him.  We 
get  good  lot  wool.  Near  one  bale.  That  worth  twenty 
pound — thirty  pound — p'r'aps  forty.  Wool  high  now." 

At  present  the  whole  party  were  returning  to  the  Pah, 
and  willingly  agreed  to  take  Elizabeth  and  the  engineer 
back  with  them. 
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"How  shall  we  manage  to  get  in?  "  asked  Elizabeth. 
"It  seems  as  though  the  boat  is  quite  full  now." 

"This  old  tub  will  hold  two  more,"  replied  Hewlett. 
"The  wind  isn't  likely  to  get  up  before  we  get 
across." 

They  went  back  to  the  camp — Rewiti  accompanying 
them — to  see  that  the  fire  was  out,  and  to  collect  the 
things  left  there;  and  it  was  with  a  queer  little  pang  at 
her  heart  that  Elizabeth  said  good-bye  to  the  clearing, 
the  stamped-out  ashes  of  the  fire,  and  that  track  leading 
down  through  the  bush  to  the  Lake,  along  which  she 
and  Peter  had  passed  the  previous  night  to  get  water 
for  the  tea,  which  they  had  afterwards  forgotten. 

Later,  in  the  boat,  squashed  in  with  somewhat 
odorous  Maoris  and  still  more  odorous  mongrel  dogs, 
there  was  not  much  chance  of  any  exchange  of  confi- 
dences; but  Elizabeth  was  content,  and  oblivious  to  any 
discomfort.  To  be  passing  slowly  over  the  smooth 
water  in  the  freshness  of  the  early  morning;  around 
them  the  glorious  hills  and  peaks  rising  high  into  the 
blue,  with  Peter  at  her  side,  was  happiness  enough. 
Now  that  they  had  confessed  their  love,  nothing  could 
come  between  them,  and  her  spirit  was  at  peace.  And 
in  this  too  she  realised  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  feeling  she  now  experienced  from  anything  she  had 
felt  in  days  gone  by.  Never  before  had  she  known 
this  sense  of  security  and  comfort — the  consciousness 
of  having  reached  some  wished-for  haven. 

And  so  they  moved  onward,  the  old  boat  creaking; 
the  oars  in  the  rowlocks — pulled  in  a  haphazard  fashion 
—jerking  and  rattling;  the  Maoris  chattering  and 
laughing  amongst  themselves;  Hori,  still  gesticulating 
as  he  had  done  that  day  at  the  Pah ;  and  occasionally 
one  of  the  dogs  barking  or  yelping,  as  a  moving  child 
trod  on  a  stationary  tail. 

It  seemed  to  Elizabeth  that  some  of  Hori's  remarks 
were  aimed  at  Hewlett;  and  she  asked  Rewiti  for  an 
explanation. 
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"That  old  cove,  he  porangi — mad,  you  say," 
answered  Rewiti  easily.  But  Hori  caught  the  word 
"porangi,"  and  as  it  was  continually  being  made  use  of 
in  his  presence,  with  reference  to  himself,  he  now  sur- 
mised that  Elizabeth  was  speaking  of  him,  and  he 
became  more  violent. 

All  the  Maoris  laughed.  "He  still  talk  about  Tapu 
money,"  said  Rewiti.  "He  say  Hewlett,  him  offend 
Taipo — take  that  water  in  pipe.  Old  cove,  he  not  like 
'lectricity.  He  old  fashion  Maori,  like  canoe  best. 
Boat  no  good,  he  say.  My  boat  fine  big  boat,  takes 
plenty  more  peoples — this  boat  jolly  fine — he  say 
'No,  old  Maori  things  best.'  Him  porangi.  Him 
think  Hewlett  going  dig  up  Tapu  money.  Oh,  him 
porangi — dotty ! " 

They  were  drawing  near  the  landing  place  at  the 
Tapui  outlet,  from  which  they  had  set  out  the  previous 
day,  and  Elizabeth  reflected  that  during  the  ride  home 
she  and  Hewlett  would  have  ample  time  to  discuss 
their  own  affairs.  But  in  this  she  was  mistaken; 
for  no  sooner  were  their  horses  caught  and  saddled, 
than  one  of  the  roadmen  from  higher  up  the  Lake 
joined  them,  and  gave  them  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany and  his  conversation  all  the  way  down  the 
valley.  She  asked  Hewlett  what  he  should  do  about 
the  boat. 

"I'll  get  some  stuff  up  from  Opoumata  to  patch 
her  up.  I  expect  Colson  will  take  me  over  one  day 
in  his  launch."  Then  she  said — the  garrulous  roadman 
for  the  moment  being  a  few  paces  in  the  rear — "  Are 
you  sorry  now  that  you  were  shipwrecked?  " 

"Are  you?"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No,"  she  answered  simply, 
"  I  could  never  be  that." 

"  Then  I  don't  regret  anything.  I  have  a  memory 
I'm  never  likely  to  forget."  His  voice  held  a  queer 
unhappy  note  which  puzzled  her. 

"Do  you  think  badly  of  me  for  all  I  told  you?     Am 
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I  the  sort  of  woman  a  man  wouldn't — wouldn't  care 
to  make  his  wife?  " 

"Beth,  don't  talk  like  that!"  A  sharp  note  of  pain 
was  in  his  voice. 

But  she  could  say  no  more,  for  the  roadman  spurred 
up  his  old  horse,  and  riding  beside  them,  conversed 
amiably  and  unceasingly  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Hewlett  turned  off  at  his  own  bridge;  and  Elizabeth 
took  the  short  cut  over  the  hills  at  the  back  of  Omahu 
to  River  View.  It  hurt  her  a  little  that  Peter  did  not 
offer  to  come  with  her,  but,  she  reflected  sensibly, 
he  had  his  own  work  to  attend  to,  and  really  it  would 
be  better  for  her  to  interview  Edie  alone.  She  was 
not  quite  sure  how  her  sister  would  receive  the  news 
of  her  adventure;  and  she  felt  she  had  better  report 
first  to  Edie  before  riding  back  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan's. 

And  Edie  certainly  did  not  take  the  news  well. 

"What '11  people  say?"  she  asked  in  a  scandalised 
fashion  when  she  heard  the  story. 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  for  many  years  cared  what 
people  in  general  say,  as  long  as  those  I'm  fond  of 
understand  me,"  answered  Elizabeth.  "  On  the  stage, 
if  we  stopped  to  think  what  people  would  say, 
we'd — well,  we'd  stop,  that's  all,  and  never  go  on 
again." 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,  theatricals  '  go  on  '  a  bit  too 
much ! "  returned  Edie,  sharply. 

"Edie,  why  should  you  say  that?  You  don't 
know  anything  at  all  about  the  stage  really.  Poor 
theatricals,  as  you  call  them,  are  only  human  beings 
like  yourself,  but  they're  more  talked  about  than 
others,  that's  all.  The  general  public  would  feel 
quite  disappointed  if  they  hadn't  a  little  stage  scandal 
— true  or  untrue — to  discuss  occasionally.  It's  the 
penalty  one  pays  for  being  on  the  stage,  I  suppose,  to 
be  the  subject  of  gossip." 

"Well,  I've  certainly  never  been  the  subject  of 
gossip,  thank  you;  and  I  don't  much  like  the  idea  of 
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my  sister  giving  people  a  chance  to  talk  scandal  about 
her.  Spending  the  night  alone  like  that,  on  an  island 
with  a  man!" 

"But  we  couldn't  help  it,"  reiterated  Elizabeth 
once  more.  "  Mr.  Hewlett  didn't  purposely  wreck  the 
boat." 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  he  did!"  Edie  immediately 
went  off  at  another  tangent.  "  He  must  have  been 
horribly  annoyed  about  it,  losing  his  boat  and  every- 
thing. I  expect  it's  the  last  time  he'll  offer  to  take  any 
women  out  in  his  boat." 

"Now  you  seem  to  imply  that  /  was  responsible 
for  the  wreck,"  said  Elizabeth;  and  suddenly  she 
realised  that,  though  Edie  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
fact,  she — Elizabeth — really  was  indirectly  responsible. 

But  this  sort  of  discussion,  like  most  of  those  in 
which  she  and  Edie  engaged,  led  nowhere,  so  she 
determined  to  end  it,  and  ride  back  without  delay  to 
Omahu. 

"The  best  thing  to  do,"  said  Edie,  "  is  to  say  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  If  no  one  knows  they  can't  talk. 
Don't  mention  it  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan." 

"How  absurd  you  are,  Edie.  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  far 
too  sensible  to  be  shocked  at  something  which  was 
an  utterly  unforeseen  incident.  If  one  began  being 
secretive  about  it,  '  people  ' — though  I  don't  quite 
know  who  you  mean  when  you  say  '  people  ' — would 
certainly  have  some  cause  to  talk.  They'd  think  we 
wanted  to  hide  something.  And  the  Maoris  at  the 
Pah,  and  the  roadman  know,  so  why  shouldn't '  people' 
hear  the  story  as  well? " 

In  the  end  she  rode  over  to  Peggy  Trevelyan's  in 
anything  but  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind. 

However,  Peggy,  like  the  sensible  woman  that  she 
was,  merely  thought  the  whole  thing  rather  a  lark. 
"  How  lucky  we  left  sandwiches  for  you,"  she  remarked. 
"  It  wouldn't  have  been  at  all  pleasant  to  have  had 
nothing  to  eat.  Lucky,  too,  it  was  so  calm  and  still. 
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The  Maoris  would  never  have  crossed  if  there'd  been 
any  wind;  and  goodness  knows  when  you  would  have 
been  picked  up.  I  suppose  really  it's  partly  my  fault. 
We  oughtn't  to  have  gone  off  and  left  you  like  that; 
but  I  wanted  to  get  home  because  Maria  and  her  hus- 
band were  coming." 

"Did  they  turn  up?" 

"Yes,  and  left  early  this  morning.  They  were 
going  through  from  Wairiri  to  Brunton,  and  looked  in 
on  Bob  and  me  in  passing.  Only  about  seventy  miles 
out  of  their  way — a  mere  trifle,  isn't  it? — but  they've 
got  a  good  car.  By  the  bye,"  she  went  on,  "  did  I 
put  my  foot  in  it,  asking  Mr.  Wynyard  down?  Perhaps 
you  don't  want  to  see  him?  He  looked  attractive, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  an  old  friend  of  yours." 

"Yes,  he — he  was,"  answered  Elizabeth.  "  I  mean, 

he  is  still,  but "  She  hesitated,  wondering  whether 

it  would  be  better  to  tell  Peggy  the  whole  story. 
But  what  was  the  use?  It  concerned  no  one  but 
Mark,  and  herself,  and  Peter,  and  to-night  would  see 
it  ended  for  ever. 

"No,  I'm  glad  you  asked  him,  but  I  think  if  he  has 
his  car  with  him  he — he  won't  stay." 

"Well,  there'll  be  a  moon  if  he  wants  to  go  back 
to  Lake  House,"  answered  Peggy,  easily.  "  And  the 
road's  quite  good  now." 

She  had  a  pretty  shrewd  suspicion  that  Mark  was  to 
receive  his  dismissal,  so  after  dinner  she  tactfully 
manoeuvred  her  guests  into  the  garden,  and  left  them 
there  alone,  while  she  put  the  children  to  bed,  and  as 
usual  played  them  their  "selections."  She  felt  rather 
sorry  for  Mark.  He  was  so  obviously  devoted  to 
Elizabeth  and  he  was  attractive — oh,  quite  attractive. 
"But  it  won't  take  him  so  very  long  to  get  over  it  if 
he  realises  there's  no  hope,"  reflected  Peggy  wisely. 
"He's  not  the  faithful-to-one-love-for-ever-and-ever 
type.  He's  one  of  the  '  If-she-be-not-fair-to-me-what- 
care-I-how-fair-she-be'  sort,  I  imagine." 
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Out  in  the  garden,  Elizabeth  was  going  through  the 
scene  she  had  dreaded,  and  feared,  and  run  away  from, 
with  Mark.  It  was  difficult,  and  incredibly  painful. 
He  refused  to  take  "  no  "  for  an  answer. 

"You're  mine,  my  dear,"  he  assured  her.  "You 
can't  get  away  from  that  fact.  You  gave  yourself  to 
me.  Well" — he  stopped  at  that — "You  gave  me  tht 
right  to  believe  you  were  mine,  even  if  you  didn't 
fulfil  the  letter  of  the  contract." 

"Mark,  it  was  a  mistake.  .  .  .  Oh,  isn't  it  better 
to  find  that  out  now,  than  to  make  a  horrible  muddle 
of  our  lives  for  always? " 

"I  was  a  fool! — oh,  a  damn  fool  that  night  at 
Rickmanston,"  he  said  bitterly.  "If  I'd  held  you 
to  your  promise  then,  you'd  have  married  me 
now." 

"No,  I  wouldn't,  Mark,"  she  answered  steadily 
"I'd  only  have  hated  you  now  instead  of  respecting 
you,  and  looking  upon  you  as  a  friend." 

"Friend!"  He  turned  and  took  her  roughly  by  the 
shoulders,  gazing  straight  down  into  her  face.  In 
the  dim  light  of  the  rising  moon,  the  beautiful  hazel 
eyes,  clouded  now  with  distress,  looked  back  at  him 
without  wavering.  "Is  there  someone  else?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  simply. 

He  let  her  go.  "You're  a  light  woman,  Elizabeth. 
You're  not  worth  any  man's  love." 

Her  lips  trembled  a  little.  "You've  a  right  to 
reproach  me,  but  not  to  say  that." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  say  it?  The  woman  who  leads 
a  man  on.  Let's  him  give  himself  away — care  like 
the  devil;  but  all  the  time  shallow  and  light  herself — 
incapable  of  making  any  sacrifice — never  meaning  to 
make  a  sacrifice !  Selfish,  and  self-centred.  My  God ! 
I  think  that  kind  of  woman's  lighter  than  any  of  the 
more  generous-minded  ones  who  give  themselves 
more  freely!  Isn't  she?  " 
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"Yes,  perhaps  she  is,  and  perhaps  I've  been  all  you 
say  in  the  past,  but  if  I've  any  excuse  for  it,  it  is  that 
I  never  knew  what  love  was  then." 

"And  you  think  you  know  now? " 

"Yes." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  think  it's  ...  giving  up  one's  own  will." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that? " 

"  I  mean  I  want  my  lover's  happiness  more  than  my 
own.  That  if  it  meant  happiness — real  happiness,  not 
just  the  satisfaction  of  the  moment  with  ultimate 
remorse — for  him  to  have  me  with  him,  I'd  go  to  him 
without  counting  the  cost  to  myself.  And  if  for  his 
peace  of  mind,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  leave  him, 
however  much  it  hurt  me  to  go,  I  could  go  away,  and 
never  see  him  again." 

"You've  made  up  your  mind  to  marry  this  man 
you  think  you  love? " 

"Yes." 

"And  if  he'd  been  in  my  position — with  a  wife 
already  on  his  hands — would  you  be  ...  kinder  to 
him  than  you've  been  to  me? " 

"Yes,  if  he  asked  it." 

"But  you  don't  think  he  would? " 

"No,  somehow  I  believe  he'd  think  it  better — for 
me — to  go  away,  and  try  to  forget  him." 

"He's  a  parsonic  sort  of  chap,  apparently."  A 
little  wan  smile,  like  a  ghost,  appeared  for  a  moment 
in  Elizabeth's  eyes. 

"Parsonic"  wasn't  the  word  she  would  have  used 
with  reference  to  Peter ! 

"High  ideals,  and  noble  thoughts — all  soul,  and  no 
flesh  and  blood!  How  would  a  man  like  that  receive 
the  true  story  of  your  life? " 

"He's  had  it — as  truly  as  I  knew  how  to  tell 
it." 

"Rickmanston?" 

"Yes." 
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"But  if  your  connection  with  me  had  been  made 
public.  And  if  you'd  fulfilled  your  promise  to  me — 
what  then?" 

"He'd  have  hated  it,  but  I  think  he  would  have 
loved  me  just  the  same.  I  don't  believe  anything 
could  alter  his  love  for  me  any  more  than  it  could  alter 
mine  for  him.  We  seem  to  be  able  to  see  things  in 
the  same  way — I  can't  explain  it.  He's  part  of  myself. 
If  he  sinned,  I'd  hate  it,  of  course,  but  it  would  be 
only  as  I  hate  my  own  sins.  There  wouldn't  be  any 
question  of  forgiveness.  I'd  just  understand — that's 
all." 

He  turned,  and  once  more  took  her  by  the  shoulders. 
"You  love  him,  and  you  don't  love  me — never  have 
loved  me.  That's  the  truth,  is  it?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

He  let  her  go  and  moved  away.  "  Very  well,  that's 
final.  You  won't  be  bothered  by  me  any  more. 
Collins  can  take  me  back  to  Lake  House  to-night. 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  doesn't  expect  me  to  stay  here,  does 
she?" 

"She  thought  perhaps  if  you  had  the  car,  you 
wouldn't  stay." 

"To-morrow  I'll  go  back  to  Brunton,  and  on  to 
Rotorua.  Some  of  our  passengers  are  there.  They'll  at 
least  give  me  a  warmer  welcome  than  I've  had  here." 

"Say  that  you  forgive  me,  Mark." 

He  gave  a  short,  hard  laugh.  "I've  nothing  to 
forgive.  You're  probably  right.  It's  lucky  we  found 
out  our  incompatibility  of  temper  before  it  was  too 
late.  It  mightn't  have  been  so  easy  to  get  divorced 
a  second  time." 

As  they  walked  back  to  the  house  Peggy  had  reached 
Barty's  invariable  choice,  and  was  singing,  "  The  Little 
Winding  Road." 

Elizabeth  knew  a  sudden  sense  of  fear.  The  weary 
cadences  of  that  hopeless  little  song  seemed  to  raise 
some  question  in  her  heart. 
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"  I  searched  for  love  on  that  road, 

I  saw  him  afar  on  the  plain  ; 

I  followed  the  road,  and  I  crossed  the  plain. 

And  ...  I  came  to  the  hill  again." 

Did  one  search  and  never  find,  and  must  one  climb 
that  last  hill  alone? 

Mark  had  seen  love  afar,  and  had  followed,  and  had 
found  the  road  empty  in  the  end.  But  she  smiled  with 
a  little  half  sad,  half  mocking  look  in  her  eyes.  Mark 
loved  her  sincerely;  she  knew  that,  and  she  realised  that 
at  this  moment  he  was  suffering — bitterly  hurt,  and 
angry,  and  discomfited — but  later  he'd  find  another 
to  love  as  fondly.  That  was  true  of  the  majority  of 
people.  And  would  she  herself,  failing  Peter,  ever  find 
a  man  who  could  fill  his  place  in  her  heart?  No!  She 
knew  quite  certainly  that  her  love  for  Peter  was  an 
integral  part  of  her  own  being — it  was  real  and  abiding, 
and  would  remain  as  part  of  herself  until  she  died. 


CHAPTER  XII 

REVELATION 

AFTER  spending  two  more  days  with  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  Elizabeth  returned  to  River  View. 
Each  morning  at  Omahu,  she  had  said  to 
herself,  "Peter  will  come  to-day";  and  when 
the  day  passed,  "He  will  be  here  this  evening."  But 
Hewlett  had  not  come,  nor  had  he  telephoned. 

Before  she  left  the  Trevelyans,  Elizabeth  was  sorely 
tempted  to  ride  over  herself  to  the  Hut;  but  in  the  end 
she  decided  not  to  do  so.  It  was  not  any  foolish  pride 
that  held  her  back;  for  she  knew  that,  just  as  she  wished 
to  be  with  Peter — to  see  him,  and  to  talk  to  him — so  he 
wished  to  be  with  her.  But  she  realised  that  he  must 
have  his  own  reasons  for  his  absence,  arid  she  tried  to 
possess  her  soul  in  patience. 

And  yet,  after  she  got  back  to  River  View,  and  two 
more  days  passed — days  of  heavy,  driving  rain — the 
strain  began  to  tell  upon  her.  She  made  an  effort  to 
concentrate  on  her  book,  but  could  not;  and  the  only 
advantage  that  seemed  to  accrue  to  her  was  that  she 
was  so  distrait  that  almost  all  Edie's  observations 
failed  to  make  any  impression  on  her  brain,  and  thus 
all  clashings  and  arguments  between  the  two  sisters 
were  avoided. 

Edie  had  recovered  from  her  annoyance  about  the 
Lake  episode,  and  to  all  appearances,  life  flowed  on 
smoothly  and  peacefully  at  River  View.  But  beneath 
the  surface  of  Elizabeth's  apparent  contentment  was 
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a  wild  spirit  of  unrest.  Why  had  Peter  made  no  sign? 
Was  he  ill?  Had  anything  happened  to  him? 

On  the  third  day — which  was  dull  and  grey  after 
the  heavy  rain — Elizabeth  announced  that  she 
thought  she'd  have  Rusty  in  after  lunch,  and  go 
for  a  ride. 

"You'll  find  it  very  muddy,"  said  Edie;  "and  the 
short  cuts  on  the  hills  will  be  slippery.  You'd  much 
better  stay  at  home." 

But  Elizabeth  gained  her  point,  and  later  went  out 
herself  to  ask  Titoki  Tom  to  catch  her  horse.  The  old 
man  had  received  his  notice  to  go;  and  though  Elizabeth 
knew  that  his  pride  was  hurt  at  his  dismissal,  he  never- 
theless was  not  going  to  admit,  either  to  himself  or  to 
anyone  else,  that  this  was  so. 

"I  quite  understand  how  it  is!"  he  remarked  to 
Elizabeth  when — having  changed  into  her  riding- 
clothes — she  stood  beside  him  under  the  macrocapa 
tree  as  he  saddled  Rusty;  "quite  understand!  The 
boss  is  bound  to  economise  for  a  bit  till  things  look  up 
for  him — oh,  they  will,  they  will!  Of  course  things'll 
look  up  all  right !  But  in  the  meantime,  it's  better  for 
him  to  do  without  any  paid  labour.  Bob  Trevelyan'll 
be  very  glad  to  have  me  there — oh,  very  glad!  And 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  too.  She  knows  I'm  valuable,  she 
does.  Many's  the  time  she's  said  to  me,  '  Titoki ! '  she's 
said.  '  You're  priceless !  Absolutely  priceless ! '  Yes, 
them's  her  very  words — priceless.  Laughs  a  lot,  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  does.  'Pon  my  soul,  I  don't  know  half  the 
time  what  she's  laughing  at !  I  don't  indeed.  But  she 
and  Bob  like  to  hear  me  sing.  They  laugh  like  any- 
thing when  I  sing  to  them.  Cheers  'em  up,  they  say. 
Funny  thing,  she  didn't  know  what  a  swarlet  lancet 
was  until  I  told  her." 

"And  what  is  it?"  asked  Elizabeth. 

The  old  man's  eyes  opened  wide  in  wonder.  "You 
ought  to  know,  coming  from  London!  Why,  I've  seen 
pictures  of  'em  sitting  on  their  charges  by  Westminster 
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Parliament.  Big,  tall  soldiers  they  are — oh,  fine  built 
chaps,  the  Lancets." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Elizabeth,  "I've  seen  them." 

"The  Trevelyans  wanted  me  before.  Always  been 
with  them  pretty  nearly,  I  have."  Tom  went  on: 
"Bob's  told  me  time  and  again,  that  no  man  he  ever 
had  working  for  him  had  a  brain  quite  like  mine. 
Unusual,  he  says  it  is.  It  was  Bob  gave  me  the  name 
of  Titoki  years  ago  when  I  was  cook  up  at  his  father's 
station.  He  was  just  a  lad  then,  and  one  day  he  says, 
'Look  at  Tom  there!  Wonderful  chap,  Tom!  He's 
as  straight  and  as  strong  as  a  titoki  straining  post. 
You  can't  bend  him,  you  can't  bust  him,  and  I  believe 
the  old  beggar '11  last  for  ever ! '  And  I  been  Titoki  Tom 
since  then." 

"  And  are  you  going  to  leave  at  the  end  of  this  week? " 
asked  Elizabeth. 

"Oh  dear  me,  no!  My  goodness,  no!  I've  told  Joe 
I'll  stay  on  till  he's  finished  drafting  all  the  cattle.  Oh, 
it  wouldn't  be  acting  the  man  or  acting  the  gentleman, 
to  leave  him  in  the  lurch  like  that.  I've  told  him  it 
don't  matter  about  no  money,  but  we  must  get  that  job 
finished  before  I  go.  Must  get  that  done.  My  good- 
ness, yes!" 

Elizabeth  mounted,  and  Tom  stood  back  a  few  paces. 
"Where  are  you  going  for  your  ride  to-day?  Looks 
as  if  we  might  have  a  drop  more  rain.  Better  not  go 
far." 

"I  don't  suppose  I'll  go  far,"  answered  Elizabeth 
vaguely,  and  rode  off.  But  she  had  resolved  now  that 
she  would  ride  up  to  the  Intake,  and  see  if  she  could 
find  out  the  reason  of  Hewlett's  non-appearance. 

Splashing  along  the  muddy  road  beside  the  Tapui, 
Elizabeth  realised  what  this  country  would  look  like 
in  winter,  all  the  hills  shrouded  in  mist,  and  the  tumbled 
line  of  ranges  up  near  the  Lake  purple  and  deep  blue 
under  the  dark  clouds.  It  wasn't  dreary,  even  on  a  day 
like  this ;  it  had  a  dignity  and  fine  grandeur  of  its  own 
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— this  valley,  but  she  rode  on  thinking  very  little  of  the 
scene  around  her — only  of  Peter.  To  be  taking  definite 
action  towards  clearing  up  this  queer  hiatus  in  their 
relationship  was  giving  her  fretted  spirit  some  relief; 
but  her  nerves  had  been  strung  to  a  high  tension  during 
the  past  few  days.  Soon  she  would  see  him.  Together, 
and  face  to  face,  explanations  would  be  made,  and  all 
misunderstandings  swept  away. 

At  the  cook-house  she  was  told  that  the  engineer  had 
gone  up  the  pipe-line.  She  rode  up  the  steep  track,  but 
seeing  no  sign  of  him,  she  made  her  way  on  further  to 
the  top  of  the  rise  above  the  hut. 

Yes,  there  below  her  was  the  lake — grey  now  under 
the  cloudy  sky — and  the  little  corrugated  iron  building, 
sheltered  by  the  fuchsia  trees;  and  from  the  rough 
chimney  rose  a  thin  spiral  of  smoke.  Peter  had 
lighted  his  fire  indoors  then,  and  in  a  sudden  warm 
flash  of  feeling  she  saw  herself  and  Peter  sitting 
together  by  the  wide  hearth,  the  flickering  firelight 
revealing  the  long  lines  of  books  in  their  dark  wooden 
shelves.  Could  she  make  this  little  camp  her  home? 
Yes,  gladly !  With  Peter,  anywhere  was  home.  He'd 
roughed  it  all  his  life,  and  she  knew  that  in  herself 
there  was  a  simple  gypsy  strain. 

She  had  ridden  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  hut  when 
the  door  opened.  But  it  was  not  Peter  who  appeared. 
A  woman  came  out! 

Elizabeth  pulled  up  her  horse  sharply.  She  found 
herself  repeating,  quickly  and  mechanically,  "God  help 
me!  God  help  me!" 

The  woman  did  not  see  her  at  first;  and  in  the  short 
space  of  time  that  elapsed  before  she  became  aware  of 
the  rider's  presence,  Elizabeth  had  forced  her  brain  to 
some  realisation  of  the  situation,  and  had  regained — 
outwardly  at  least — her  self-control. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Hewlett?"  asked  the 
woman,  advancing  towards  Elizabeth. 

"Yes,  I  came — with  a  message." 
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Elizabeth  marvelled  at  the  steadiness  of  her  own 
voice.  Every  detail  of  this  other  woman's  face  and 
figure  was  burnt  into  her  brain.  It  was  as  though 
some  lightning  flash  had  photographed  her  portrait 
there. 

She  was  above  medium  height,  thin,  and  terribly 
pale,  with  dark,  smouldering  eyes — which  somehow  had 
a  haunted  look — and  a  twisted,  bitter  mouth.  Once 
she  must  have  been  beautiful,  but  it  was  the  wreck  of 
beauty  upon  which  Elizabeth  now  looked  down.  And 
yet  she  didn't  give  the  impression  of  age.  Elizabeth 
judged  her  to  be  a  woman  younger  than  herself. 

"I  can  give  him  any  message.  He  walked  up  over 
the  hill  there.  But  he'll  be  back  to  tea  in  about  an 
hour,  I  expect."  Her  brooding  eyes  swept  up  along  the 
pipe-line.  Suddenly  she  said:  "Isn't  this  the  last 
place  God  ever  made?  Mountains  and  bush,  and 
water  all  round — and  for  the  last  two  days  water  even 
above — coming  down  in  torrents.  How  does  Peter 
stand  it?  It's  worse — far  worse  than  when  we  were 
down  at  the  mill,  and  I  thought  we'd  got  to  the  end  of 
the  world  there." 

Peter!  The  mill!  Elizabeth's  heart  seemed  to 
contract ;  it  was  changing  into  a  small  dry  stone — she 
could  feel  it  changing.  The  association  with  this 
woman  then  was  one  of  long  standing — an  old  affair 
resumed. 

"And  the  house!  Could  you  call  that  iron  shed  a 
house?  What  can  a  woman  do  with  herself  all  day  in 
a  place  like  that?  Three  days  I've  been  here — days — 

years "  She  stopped.  "He  says  it's  only  a 

temporary  camp,  but "  She  paused  again  in  that 

strange,  abrupt  way  of  hers,  and  then  said:  "What 
message  do  you  want  me  to  give  my  husband?  " 

His  wife!     She  was  his  wife! 

"It's  about  some  trout  flies  that  he  mentioned  to  my 
brother-in-law,  but  he'll  probably  ring  up.  I  don't 
think  I'll  wait  now."  She  didn't  care  what  she  said,  as 
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long  as  she  got  away.  Quickly  away — as  quickly  as 
she  might,  without  giving  the  impression  of  flight,  but 
away — far  away — so  that  she  might  never  see  this 
woman,  or  Peter,  any  more!  "Good-bye,  I  daresay 
you'll  find  it  more  pleasant  when  the  sun  shines,"  she 
said;  and  turning  Rusty 's  head  towards  the  hill,  she 
nodded,  and  even  smiled,  at  the  woman,  and  cantered 
up  the  green  slope. 

But  she  wouldn't  ride  down  the  pipe-line.  That  way 
might  bring  her  face  to  face  with  Hewlett.  She'd  go 
down  by  the  Spiral.  It  would  be  dangerous — very 
dangerous — after  all  this  rain.  So  much  the  better. 
If  it  was  intended  that  she  should  die,  both  she  and 
Rusty  would  go  over  into  the  Tapui,  and  that  would  be 
the  end.  Poor  old  Rusty.  Perhaps  it  wasn't  very 
fair  to  him.  It  wasn't  his  fault.  He'd  always  done 
his  level  best  to  please  her — to  do  exactly  as  she 
wished. 

Oh,  what  did  she  care  for  Rusty,  or  for  anyone 
or  anything  now  ?  What  did  it  matter  what 
happened? 

She  was  riding  blindly  on,  and  suddenly,  as  though  he 
had  materialised  from  the  thin  air,  or  the  sodden  green 
turf  of  the  hillside,  she  knew  that  Peter  himself  had 
caught  her  bridle. 

"Elizabeth,  where  are  you  going?" 

"Down  the  Spiral." 

"Not  if  I  know  it!"  His  face  was  white,  but 
stubborn  and  set.  "Why  are  you  going  down  that 
way? " 

"  It's  shorter "  she  began,  and  then  ended:  "  I've 

been  up  to  your  hut." 

"Well?" 

"  I've  seen  her — your  wife." 

Hewlett's  white  face  showed  no  change  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  into  it  there  crept  a  curious  stricken 
look.  "Beth!"  he  whispered,  "Didn't  you  know  I 
was  married? " 
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Their  eyes  held  one  another,  as  though  through  them, 
each  must  read  in  each  the  absolute  truth  in  the  other's 
soul.  In  Elizabeth's  breast  the  cold  dry  stone  which 
was  her  heart  seemed  to  give  a  feeble  pulsing  beat! 
He  hadn't  meant  to  deceive  her  then.  She  knew  from 
his  eyes,  his  tone,  that  this  was  so,  and  the  realisation 
drew  from  her  the  sharpest  arrow  of  her  anguish.  It 
was  that — her  lost  faith  in  him — which  had  hurt  her 
so !  She  knew  this  now,  in  the  relief  she  experienced  in 
finding  that  she  had  been  unfair  to  him.  She  could 
understand,  and  forgive  any  sin,  any  failing,  any  frailty 
— all  but  dishonesty  to  her.  Dishonesty!  The  one 
unpardonable  sin  against  love. 

"I  suppose  I've  been  a  blackguard,"  he  said,  "but 
not  that  sort.  I  felt  myself  beginning  to  love  you — 
after  the  first  day  we  spent  together  at  the  Lake.  But 
I  thought  I  could  go  on  seeing  you,  and  it  wouldn't 
hurt  anyone  but  myself.  I  took  it  for  granted  all  along 
that  you  knew  that  I  was  married.  Do  you  remember 
once  by  the  river,  when  we  talked  about  Gordon,  and  I 
said  we  hadn't  always  strength  to  act  up  to  what  we 
knew  to  be  true  and  right?  Well,  that  was  my  case. 
But  whatever  happens,  I  can't  regret — can't  regret  for 
myself — the  memories  I  have." 

"Need  they  be — only  memories." 

"I  think  so — I'm  not  free,  Beth.  No,  I  don't  mean 
free  in  the  sense  that  most  people  mean  it — legally  free. 
If  my  wife  had  left  me — wanted  no  help  from  me — 
had  no  need  of  me,  I'd  count  myself  free.  It  doesn't 
follow  that  even  then  I'd  ask  you  to  come  to  me;  but  I 
might — I  might  be  selfish  enough  for  that — I  don't 
know.  A  legal  marriage  doesn't  make  a  union  sacred 
to  my  mind — it's  the  feeling  behind  it  that  sanctifies  it. 
Oh,  I'm  holding  no  brief  for  free  love — that's  usually 
the  excuse  men  and  women  make  for  indulging  a 
passion  that  isn't  love  at  all.  But  if,  as  I  say,  my  wife 

had  no  need  of  me "  he  broke  off  suddenly.     "I 

knew  after  that  night — in  the  bush,  at  the  island,  that 
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I  mustn't  ever  see  you  again.  I  meant  to  write  to 
you — I  did  try,  and  then  Iris  came,  and  I  thought  you'd 
hear  that  she  was  with  me,  and  you'd  understand.  I 
married  her  during  the  war  in  London.  She  was  an 
Australian  girl.  She  was  with  me  at  the  mill  last  year. 
How  is  it  possible  you  never  heard  that? " 

"  How  should  I  hear?  " 

"Everybody  knew  it.  Mrs.  Worthington,  Mrs. 
Trevelyan — why  Mrs.  Caley  knew  it ! "  Even  hi  their 
misery,  a  wan  smile  passed  between  them. 

"But  why,  if  she  left  you " 

"Do  I  take  her  back?  Because  she  .  .  .  Beth, 
you  can  look  at  things  clearly,  honestly — that's  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  love  you.  Oh  God!  Reasons — 
what  have  reasons  got  to  do  with  love?  "  He  stopped 
again,  staring  wretchedly  down  the  slope  of  the  hill 
along  the  misty  valley.  His  hand  was  on  her  horse's 
shoulder.  She  bent  down  a  little  and  placed  her  own 
hand  over  his.  Quickly  he  clasped,  and  held  it. 

"Help  me  to  see  this  clearly,"  she  said  gently. 

"My  wife  had  a  bad  illness  in  London,  and  she 
began  ...  to  drug.  It  was  to  escape  pain  at  first 
— then  it  became  a  habit.  She  tries  to  fight  it,  but 
sometimes  it's  too  strong  for  her.  De  Quincey  broke 
himself  of  the  habit  after  years  of  it,  so  I  suppose  there's 
always  hope.  At  the  mill  she  left  me.  I  believe  she 
went  over  to  her  mother's  in  Melbourne.  Now  her 
mother's  dead.  Iris  has  been  ill.  She's  trying  hard 
to  fight  her  weakness,  and  she's  come  back  to  me  to 
ask  me  to  help  her.  She's  ill,  she's  wretched,  and  she 
has  no  money  except  what  I  give  her.  What  am  I  to 
do?  Try  and  divorce  her?  Turn  her  out  and  tell 
her  to  go  to  the  devil?  Would  you  turn  away  a  poor 
sick  dog  you'd  once  cared  for,  if  it  came  back  to  you 
in  its  misery  expecting  comfort — help?  You  know 
you  wouldn't.  And  this  is  my  wife.  I  loved  her  once 
—I  don't  now.  I  love  another  woman.  Is  that 
any  reason  why  I  should  turn  my  back  on  what  I 
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know  is  an  obligation  I'm  bound  in  honour  to 
meet?" 

"What  about  the — the  other  woman?  Hasn't  she 
any — any  claim?" 

"Ah,  Beth,  you  make  it  hard  for  me.  You  show 
me  how  wrong  I  was  to  let  you  see  I  loved  you." 

"No,  I  can't  think  that's  wrong,"  she  answered 
quickly.  "I  wanted  you  to  tell  me.  It  wasn't  your 
fault,  it  was  mine  that  you  did — and  I'm  glad  that  I 
know — glad.  We  have  that  at  least.  If  it  isn't  to  be 
anything  more,  we  know  the  love's  there  in  our  hearts, 
and  I'll  never  be  so  lonely  in  this  world  again,  now  that 
I've — I've  found  you." 

He  held  her  hand  more  closely,  but  did  not  speak. 

Then  she  said  rather  piteously,  "  What  are  we  to 
do?" 

"You've  got  your  own  life — it's  a  full,  interest- 
ing life.  You'll  go  back  to  it,  and  I'll — I'll  stay 
here." 

"Isn't  there  any  other  way?" 

"  A  sordid,  wretched  intrigue  which  in  the  end  would 
destroy  us  both.  That's  another  way." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  day  was  getting 
greyer  now ;  twilight  would  soon  fall;  and  a  little  misty 
rain  swept  down  from  the  Lake,  shrouding  the  hills 
about  them  in  a  thin,  unreal  haze. 

"You'll  get  wet,  Beth." 

"Oh,  what  does  it  matter!  But  it'll  be  dark  soon. 
I  must  go." 

"You  won't  take  the  short  cut  over  the  hills? " 

"No,  I'll  go  round  by  the  road — I'll  be  quite  safe. 
Then  this  is  good-bye."  Still  she  did  not  ride  on. 

"You'll  accept  that  offer  for  work  in  Melbourne?" 

"Yes.  I'll  go  down  by  the  mail  to-morrow  to 
Brunton,  and  on  to  Auckland."  She  gathered  up 
her  bridle  reins. 

"Beth,  tell  me  again  you  love  me." 

"I  love  you,  dear." 
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She  put  out  her  wet,  ungloved  hand,  and  touched 
his  hair  and  his  eyes.  He  held  the  hand  for  a  moment 
to  his  lips.  That  was  all. 

Then  in  the  fine,  driving  rain,  she  rode  down  the 
hill,  and  Hewlett,  watching,  saw  her  cross  the  bridge, 
and  canter  away  into  the  dusk  along  the  muddy, 
winding  road. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

"THE   LITTLE   WINDING   ROAD" 

IT  was  dark  when  Beth  got  back  to  River  View, 
and  she   unsaddled   and   let  Rusty  go  herself, 
before  walking  into  the  house  by  way  of  the 
kitchen.     Titoki  Tom  was  finishing  his  dinner 
there  and  rose  when  she  came  in. 

"My,  we've  been  getting  quite  anxious  about  you! 
At  least  the  Missis  has.  She  thought  you'd  lost  your 
tracts,  but  I  knew  you'd  be  all  right — I  told  her  so — 
I  knew  it.  Your  dinner's  in  the  oven.  The  boss  and 
the  Missis  and  Jessie  has  about  finished  theirs.  Hold 
on!  Now!  Hold  on!  I'll  get  it  for  you.  You'll 
burn  your  fingers.  I'll  get  it  for  you.  I'll  get  it." 

"Just  leave  it  on  the  table  for  me,  will  you,  Tom? 
I'll  come  out  for  it  later  on." 

"Righto!  Righto !"  answered  the  old  man.  "Better 
leave  it  hi  the  oven  if  you  ain't  going  to  have  it  yet. 
The  water's  fine  and  hot  if  you're  going  to  have  a 
bath.  Fine  and  hot  it  is.  It's  boiling  away  good-o, 
in  the  boiler  there. " 

That  would  be  the  thing.  And  an  excuse  for  not 
appearing  at  the  dinner-table,  also.  So  she  walked 
into  the  dining-room,  putting  her  hand  before  her 
eyes  as  though  to  shut  out  the  glare  from  the  lamp, 
set  in  the  centre  of  the  white  table  cloth. 

"Had  a  lovely  ride  in  the  rain,"  she  announced; 
"  but  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Edie,  I'm  so  late." 
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"Well,  I'm  thankful  you've  got  home  safely,"  said 
Edie.  "  Where  on  earth  have  you  been? " 

"All  over  the  place.  Do  you  mind  if  I  pop  into  a 
bath  now,  and  have  my  dinner  later? " 

"Yes,  if  you're  wet,  perhaps  you'd  better." 

"I'm  only  a  little  damp.  But  Tom  says  the  water's 
boiling  away  good-o  in  the  boiler,  and  that  sounds 
attractive.  I  let  Rusty  go  in  the  home  paddock, 
Joe." 

"  That's  all  right." 

She  had  got  over  that  first  hurdle  and  passed  on  to 
the  bathroom. 

Afterwards,  without  it  being  apparent  to  anyone 
that  she  had  not  touched  a  morsel,  she  tipped  her 
dinner  into  the  fowl's  scrap  tin,  and  fortified  by  a 
good  strong  cup  of  tea,  she  made  her  way  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  Edie,  having  finished  the  wash- 
ing up,  was  sitting  darning  socks  by  the  light  of  the 
hanging  lamp. 

Joe,  in  the  dining-room,  was  laboriously  engaged 
in  writing  business  letters.  The  Wellington  wool  sale 
was  to  take  place  shortly,  and  the  prospects  of  record 
prices  were  being  discussed.  In  any  case  the  wool 
was  certain  to  sell  well.  He'd  sold  sheep,  too,  very 
profitably,  after  shearing.  They  were  now,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "well  out  of  the  wood,"  and  after 
the  wool  sale  he  could  hand  Elizabeth  back  her 
cheque. 

In  the  drawing-room,  Elizabeth  was  attempting  to 
give  a  natural  explanation  of  her  sudden  decision  to 
leave. 

"  I  didn't  tell  you,  did  I,  Edie,  about  the  engagement 
I'd  been  offered  in  Melbourne? " 

"No,  you  didn't." 

"  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  what  I  wanted  to  do 
about  it,  so  I  thought  I'd  decide  one  way  or  the  other, 
before  I  mentioned  it." 

"  It's  for  some  stage  thing?  " 
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"Yes,  it's  a  musical  comedy  called  The  Merry- 
maker. I  played  in  it  in  London,  and  the  man  who 
produced  it  there — Henry  Holwell — is  doing  it  again 
in  Melbourne." 

"What  sort  of  a  play  is  it?  Some  of  those  musical 
comedies  are  so  nasty  and  broad." 

"Oh,  this  isn't.  It's  very  harmless.  The  Merry- 
maker is  a  yacht  travelling  round  the  world  with  a 
big  party  of  tourists.  They  land  at  an  island,  and 
I'm  the  wife  of  the  Governor  there." 

Edie  looked  pleased  at  this.  "I'm  glad  you  play 
ladies'  parts.  It  must  be  horrid  to  have  to  act  a 
vulgar  woman.  I  suppose  you've  decided  to  take 
this  engagement,  as  you're  telling  me  about  it." 

"Yes,  but  I'm  afraid  it'll  mean  my  leaving  to- 
morrow." 

"To-morrow!"  Edie  dropped  her  work.  "You 
couldn't  go  off  in  such  a  hurry." 

"Why  not?" 

"  All  your  packing  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  everything!  You 
can't  just  get  up,  and  walk  out  of  the  house,  and  go  to 
Melbourne  like  that ! " 

"I  always  go  off  at  short  notice.  I'm  used 
to  it." 

"But,  now  that  the  Lake  House  car  comes  down  to 
Caley's,  the  mail  leaves  at  eleven  in  the  morning." 

"I  know.  I'll  be  ready  by  ten.  I  suppose  Tom 
could  take  me  along  to  the  store  in  the  buggy? " 

"But  I  thought  you'd  stay  until  after  Christmas. 
We  all  thought  so — we  wanted  you  to  stay." 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you,  Edie,  to  think  of  it  like 
that,  but  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  spend  Christmas  in 
Melbourne." 

"And — we — we  can't  give  you  the  cheque  for  the 
money  you  lent  us,  until  after  the  wool  sale." 

"Oh,  Edie,  never  mind  about  that.  I'd  like  you  to 
do  me  a  favour — to  invest  that  money  in  something 
for  Jessie.  I  don't  really  want  it  back." 
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Edie  gave  a  little  gasp.  Elizabeth's  impulsive  ways 
were  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  her.  She  talked 
of  setting  off  on  an  eight  days'  journey — a  journey 
which  in  Edie's  own  case  would  take  weeks  of  prepara- 
tion— at  a  few  hours'  notice;  and  now  calmly  tossed 
over  five  hundred  pounds  as  though  it  were  a — Edie 
couldn't  think  of  any  simile  to  fit  the  case,  and  no 
phrase  except  "mere  bagatelle,"  which  had  been  a 
favourite  expression  of  her  mother's. 

"I  don't  think  Joe  would  agree  to  that,"  she  said, 
hi  a  prim  way — trying  to  conceal  the  feeling  of  pleased 
amazement  which  possessed  her.  "But  all  the  same, 
Elizabeth,  it's  very  generous  and  kind  of  you  to  think 
of  it." 

"  I'll  make  Joe  agree  to  it.  In  any  case  you  couldn't 
stop  me  if  I  chose  to  invest  it  myself  in  Jessie's  name." 

"But,  Elizabeth,  it's  silly  of  you  to  throw  money 
about  like  that !  You've  got  your  old  age  to  think  of, 
and  remember  you  haven't  got  a  husband  to  provide 
for  you.  And" — a  new  thought  struck  her — "what 
about  your  fare  to  Melbourne?  " 

"The  management  will  pay  that." 

Edie's  eyes  grew  wide  with  astonishment.  "They'll 
pay  all  that  money  just  to  get  you  over  there?  What 
wages — salary  I  suppose  you  call  it — will  you  get? " 

"Thirty  pounds  a  week." 

But  this  information  was  too  much  for  Edie.  She 
dropped  her  work,  and  said  emphatically:  "Well!  I 
call  that  perfectly  ridiculous. " 

Elizabeth  laughed.  Her  own  laughter  astonished 
her.  So  she  could  still  laugh,  in  spite  of  the  queer, 
cold  feeling  which  persisted  in  her  heart.  "Yes, 
isn't  it?  "  she  agreed.  "That's  what  I  think.  Ridicu- 
lous! But  it's  true." 

"Why,  it's  more  than  Joe  makes!"  said  Edie  almost 
shocked.  "And  you  get  that  for  doing  nothing!" 

"Ours  is  work,  you  know — and  jolly  tiring  work,  too, 
sometimes.  And  I  haven't  always  had  thirty  pounds 
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a  week.  Twenty  is  the  biggest  salary  I've  had  so 
far." 

"Gracious!  I  think  it's  dreadful.  Why,  girls  who 
do  typewriting  and  shorthand,  and  book-keeping,  and 
all  that  really  clever  work,  only  get  two  or  three  pounds 
a  week." 

"I  know,"  said  Elizabeth,  her  voice  a  trifle  weary. 
She  couldn't  begin  a  long  discussion  on  the  question 
of  wage-earners  to-night.  "But  you  know,  Edie,  I 
have  had  to  work  for  that,  though  you  mayn't  believe 
it.  I  toured  for  years  in  England  for  a  pound  or  two 
a  week — and  often  with  plays  I  hated,  and  sometimes 
with  companies  I  loathed — and  oh,  the  discomforts  of 
some  of  the  theatrical  rooms  in  horrible  manufacturing 
towns!  I've  had  my  share  of  all  that,  I  assure  you." 

"What  on  earth  did  you  do  it  for?  " 

"It  was  the  only  way  to  get  experience — to  learn 
my  business — how  to  act." 

"I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  learn  about  it,  except 
just  the  words  of  your  parts,  and  you  always  had  a 
good  memory." 

"Yes,  hadn't  I?"  Oh,  was  she  ever  likely  to  forget 
some  things !  These  last  few  weeks  here  at  the  Lake  of 
Enchantment — the  camp  fire;  water  shining  in  the 
moonlight;  the  gloom  of  the  bush  track,  and  a  man's 
passionate  whisper  .  .  .  No,  no,  no !  She  mustn't  think 
of  those  things  now — must  push  them  out  of  her  mind, 
and  she  found  herself  saying  calmly:  "So  you  see,  Edie, 
I  think  it  would  be  silly  of  me  not  to  accept  the  engage- 
ment, don't  you?  I'll  go  down  by  the  mail-car  to- 
morrow, and  on  to  Brunton.  There's  a  boat  leaving 
Auckland  for  Sydney  on  Tuesday.  I  can  catch  that 
and  get  the  train  to  Melbourne.  It's  been  awfully 
good  of  you  and  Joe  having  me  here,  and  it's  done  me 
no  end  of  good." 

"Yes,  you've  been  looking  quite  different  lately. 
Though  I  must  say  you  don't  seem  too  well  to-night — 
you've  got  a  drawn  sort  of  look." 
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"Oh,  that's  because  I'm  tired."  Elizabeth  yawned 
elaborately.  "If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  get  off  to  bed 
now.  I'll  have  to  do  a  little  packing  before  I  turn  in. 
Good-night." 

That  was  over.  Now  she  was  in  her  own  room,  with 
the  whole  long  night  before  her. 

She  lay  on  her  bed  staring  wide-eyed  into  the  dark- 
ness for  hours,  and  long  after  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
sleeping,  and  when  the  waning  moon  rose  over  the  hills 
opposite  her  window,  she  put  on  a  coat,  and  crept  out 
into  the  paddocks,  and  down  to  the  river  bank.  The 
rain  and  the  clouds  had  gone;  and  the  half  moon  sailed 
up  into  a  clear  sky,  showing  the  crests  of  the  hills,  the 
river  and  the  road.  Down  below  she  heard  the  Tapui ; 
so  eager  and  impetuous  it  seemed,  hurrying  onward. 
Never  pausing  for  a  second  to  listen  to  the  cry  of 
poor  suffering  little  human  beings.  On!  On!  down 
from  Moanatapu  to  the  sea !  Rushing,  foaming,  hurry- 
ing, not  a  moment  to  lose !  On !  On !  On ! 

And  beside  the  river  lay  the  still  road,  white  and 
empty  in  the  moonlight — the  little  winding  road. 

Elizabeth  closed  her  eyes.  She  wouldn't  look  at  it. 
She  knew  this  suffering  would  pass  with  time.  This 
queer  coldness  and  emptiness  and  hardness,  which 
seemed  now  to  be  Elizabeth  Arlen,  would  become  flesh 
and  blood  again,  eventually.  What  was  it  the  French 
said?  "  To  say  good-bye  is  to  die  a  little."  She  felt  that 
she  had  died — not  a  little,  but  altogether.  There  was 
no  life  in  her;  just  a  hard,  cold  stone  where  her  heart 
had  been. 

She  sat  there  until  the  sun  rose,  and  then  she  walked 
back  to  the  house,  crept  into  the  kitchen,  lit  the  fire  in 
the  stove  and  made  herself  a  cup  of  tea.  And  it  was 
good  too,  that  tea!  She  mocked  at  herself.  "Hearts 
may  break,  but  we  still  drink  cups  of  tea,  and  even  find 
some  comfort  in  them."  Well,  that  was  life — all  the 
little  trivial  round  of  things.  We'd  got  to  go  on  with 
them. 
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Old  Tom  came  into  the  kitchen  while  she  was  having 
her  tea. 

"You  up!  Well,  well,  I  never!  My  goodness, 
you've  beat  me.  Got  the  fire  alight  and  all.  Dear, 
dear,  think  of  that  now!  What's  got  you  up  so 
early? " 

"I'm  going  down  by  the  mail-car  to-day,  Tom." 

"Not  leaving  us?  Surely  you're  not  leaving  us? 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  we'll  miss  you  sadly.  My  goodness, 
we  will.  And  now  you  won't  see  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  scheme  for  my  widows  and  orphans,  nor 
nothing.  Mrs.  Grenfield  should  be  answering  my  letter 
in  a  week  or  two.  I'm  certain  she'll  come  to  light  with 
the  money — certain  of  it!  Oh,  I'm  convinced  of  that. 
She'll  come  to  light  all  right.  Well,  we'll  miss  you  and 
no  mistake.  You'll  have  to  come  back  to  us.  Oh, 
you'll  have  to  come  back.  Of  course  things  '11  be 
different  then.  Joe  and  the  Missis  will  be  set  up  in  a 
bigger  place — I'm  determined  to  do  that  for  'em.  And 
I'll  see  that  Bob  Trevelyan's  given  enough  money  to 
buy  back  his  place  up  the  coast.  He  shouldn't  never 
have  lost  that.  But  this  work  we're  ah1  doing  is  purely 
tempery.  Tempery,  that's  all  it  is.  Well,  I  must 
go  and  round  up  my  cows.  Get  up  the  old  cows.  Get 
'em  up — get  'em  up.  Tooral-i-ooral-i-ooral-i-ay." 

Elizabeth  heard  the  refrain  of  "  Sun  of  my  Soul "  from 
far  down  the  paddocks. 

She  was  in  the  mail-car ;  she'd  said  good-bye  to  them 
all  and  left  a  message  for  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  And  somehow 
in  spite  of  the  arguments  she'd  had  with  Edie  in  the 
past,  she  knew  that  she  felt  a  certain  little  pang  in  say- 
ing good-bye  to  her;  and  knew  too  that  Edie  felt  the 
same.  Perhaps  in  years  to  come  when  they  met  again, 
they'd  understand  one  another  better.  Elizabeth  knew 
that  she  herself  would  try  to  be  more  tolerant  and 
patient. 

And  what  a  kind  old  thing  Joe  had  been!  And 
quiet  little  Jessie — she  was  glad  she'd  been  able  to 
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persuade  Joe  and  Edie  to  take  the  money  for  the  wistful- 
eyed  little  girl  who  looked  so  tearful  when  she  said 
good-bye. 

Well,  that  chapter  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Alien  was 
closed ! 

Forty  miles  along  the  winding  road,  through  the 
hills,  down  the  valley  to  Opoumata — the  little  town  of 
one  long  street  beside  a  wide  still  river,  opening  to  the 
sea. 

Lunch  here,  and  a  change  into  the  service  car,  for 
the  further  seventy  miles  to  Brunton;  and  then  the 
next  morning  the  train  to  Auckland. 

She'd  said  good-bye  to  the  Lake  of  Enchantment. 
No,  not  yet. 

Out  of  the  little  hotel  she  passed  after  lunch — 
through  the  hotel  corridor  came  the  warm  summer 
breeze,  and  the  sound  of  larks  singing — joyous, 
full-throated  larks,  hundreds  of  them  there  seemed 
to  be.  Half  an  hour  yet  to  wait  for  the  Brunton 
car. 

She  crossed  the  wide,  deserted,  sunshiny  street,  and 
walked  along  on  to  the  cultivated  river  bank — a  town 
reserve — and  sat  down  on  a  white  wooden  seat  amongst 
the  flower  beds.  The  riot  of  phlox,  delphinium,  and 
larkspur  made  splashes  of  vivid  colour  here  and  there  ; 
the  broad  shining  river  lay  before  her ;  and  the  bridge, 
and  the  tall  columns  of  the  poplars  on  the  opposite 
bank ;  and  then  far  away,  behind  the  nearer  rolling  green 
hills,  blue,  blue,  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  guarding 
the  Lake. 

She  turned  away.  She  couldn't  sit  there  and  look  at 
those  far  blue  peaks.  It  hadn't  been  the  hair  of  the 
great  god  Maahu  in  the  flax  bush  she'd  touched  that 
day — that  first  day  at  Moanatapu — for  she  had  left  the 
Lake,  never  to  return. 

She  passed  on  to  the  garage.  She  took  her  seat  with 
the  other  passengers,  and  the  big  service  car  swung  out 
from  the  iron-roofed  shed. 
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They  were  on  the  road  now,  speeding  along  through 
the  lonely  bushed  hills  and  valleys,  for  seventy  miles 
to  Brunton. 

The  blue  peaks  of  the  Lake  were  left  far  behind— 
lost  in  the  distance. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

FIRST   REHEARSAL   OF   THE    MERRYMAKER 

THE  first  rehearsal  of  principals  for  dialogue 
in     The     Merrymaker,     was     in   progress. 
Elizabeth — not  concerned  in  the  opening 
scene — sat    alone    in    the  stalls,    watching 
the  other  members  of  the  company  on  the  bare  but 
brightly-lighted  stage,  reading  through  their  parts. 

Holwell,  hi  his  shirt  sleeves,  moved  about  amongst 
them,  explaining  positions,  striking  attitudes,  and 
occasionally  declaiming  from  the  manuscript  in  his 
hand. 

He  had  a  pallid,  finely-cut  face,  with  thin,  sensitive 
lips,  and  wore  large  horn-rimmed  glasses,  from  behind 
which  his  eyes  darted  here  and  there,  seeing  every- 
thing. They  weren't  likely  to  miss  anything  in  the 
way  of  slipshod  work,  those  eyes.  His  soul  was  in 
this  business;  he  had  no  other  life,  no  other  interest 
but  the  theatre.  Nervous,  highly  strung,  intensely 
emotional,  without  those  horn-rimmed  glasses,  and 
wrapped  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  he  might  have  posed 
for  the  picture  of  some  medieval  saint — a  typical 
ascetic. 

But  his  language  at  the  present  moment  was  any- 
thing but  saintly.  He  had  suddenly  thrown  the 
script  on  the  floor  of  the  stage,  and  was  stamping  on  it. 

"What  the  hell  do  they  give  me  a  script  like  this 
for?"  he  yelled.  "Where's  my  own  script?  What's 
the  good  of  this — (adjective) — thing?"  He  kicked 
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the  brown  paper-covered  manuscript  lying  at  his  feet. 
"  Half  the  positions  in  it  are  wrong,  and  none  of  the 
business  marked.  Isn't  there  an — (adjective) — soul 
in  the  theatre  who  can  attend  to  anything?  Where's 
my  script? " 

The  stage  manager  came  forward.  "  I  gave  it  to 
you  myself  before  rehearsal,  Mr.  Holwell;  you  were 
using  it  just  now." 

"Well,  where  is  it?  Where  is  it?"  He  danced  with 
rage,  and  beneath  his  foot  the  offending  manuscript 
flew  into  the  footlights.  The  company  seemed  to 
evaporate.  They  faded  away,  unobtrusively,  towards 
the  wings;  all  but  Coral  Brierley,  who  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  gazing  at  him  delightedly.  "  That's 
splendid,"  she  said.  "  Give  it  another  kick,  go  on. 
Just  one  more.  It's  a  rotten  old  show,  anyhow." 

"It's  no  such  thing,"  returned  Holwell  in  a  totally 
different  tone.  He  stooped  to  the  footlights  for  the 
much-crumpled  book,  and  opened  it.  "  It  was  a  big 
success  in  London,  and  it's  going  to  be  a  big  success 
here,  too.  A  winner,  that's  what  it  is." 

There  had  been  a  hurried  scuttling  in  the  prompt 
corner,  and  now  the  stage  manager  came  forward 
again. 

"You  picked  up  the  wrong  script  from  the  table  a 
minute  ago,  Mr.  Holwell.  I  knew  you'd  been  using 
yours.  This  is  it." 

"Oh,  is  it?"  said  the  producer,  taking  it. 

All  sign  of  irritation  had  left  him.  He  was  now 
entirely  unruffled.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
any  storm  had  swept  him.  "  Let's  get  on,"  he  re- 
marked amicably  to  the  company.  "  What  are  we 
waiting  for?  Come  on.  Where  were  we?  You're 
over  there,  Coral." 

"I  know — just  here.  I've  been  here  all  the  time," 
she  returned  impudently.  "  I  haven't  been  dancing 
the  Highland  fling."  Holwell  looked  over  his  glasses 
at  her,  grunted,  and  then  smiled.  "  All  right,"  he 
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said.  "  Go  on  with  your  dialogue,  and  don't  answer 
me  back." 

The  rehearsal  continued. 

Elizabeth,  in  the  dim  vastness  of  the  empty  audi- 
torium— the  stalls  and  boxes  swathed  funereally  with 
dingy  dust-sheets,  was  conscious  of  a  figure  behind  her, 
and  turning,  saw  a  little  woman  wearing  an  apron, 
and  carrying  some  polishing  rags  in  her  hand.  "  He 
don't  mean  nothing,"  said  the  little  woman.  "  That's 
just  his  way  to  go  roaring  out  like  that.  I  knew  him 
when  he  was  out  here  before  at  this  very  theatre, 
producing  for  Bryce.  The  staff  likes  him.  He  goes 
off  pop  if  things  aren't  just  so,  but  he  always  knows 
what  he's  talking  about,  and  they  know  he  knows. 
Kind  hearted  he  is  really,  and  just;  and  he's  the  best 
producer  ever  been  in  Australia." 

Something  in  the  little  woman's  face — her  round, 
apple  cheeks,  her  clear  blue  eyes  under  black  brows — 
eyes  a  little  sunken  and  a  little  sad — and  her  sturdy 
air  of  independence  interested  Elizabeth.  "  Have 
you  seen  many  producers? "  she  asked. 

"Scores,"  answered  the  other.  "  I  been  in  this 
theatre  twenty-seven  years,  cleaner  and  dresser: 
I've  dressed  all  the  stars  that's  played  here.  I'm  to 
dress  her,"  she  jerked  her  thumb  towards  Coral  on 
the  stage.  "  She  hasn't  brought  no  maid.  I'm  Vicky 
— Mrs.  Vickers — but  they  all  call  me  Vicky.  Every- 
one knows  Vicky."  She  moved  down  to  polish  the 
brass  orchestra  rail,  and  Elizabeth  returned  to  her 
contemplation  of  the  rehearsal. 

No  scene  was  set,  and  the  stage  yawned  vast  and 
grim.  The  whitewashed  brick  walls,  almost  hidden 
by  the  scenery  flats  leaning  against  them;  the  net- 
work of  ropes — like  a  ship's  shrouds — at  each  side; 
the  arc  lights — not  now  in  use — in  their  heavy  iron 
standards  pushed  away  at  the  back;  the  dangling 
cloth  borders,  and  light  battens  overhead  up  to  the 
grid;  the  gallery  of  the  flies  running  round  above  the 
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stage,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  proscenium 
arch;  all  this  made  up  a  picture  familiar  enough  to 
Elizabeth.  It  didn't  look  very  beautiful,  nor  very 
attractive,  and  yet  for  her  it  had  never  lost  its 
first  fascination  and  glamour.  She  too,  like  Holwell, 
loved  the  atmosphere  of  the  theatre.  Yet  now  she 
knew  another  way  of  life  would  exercise  upon  her  a 
still  more  potent  spell — the  real  and  not  the  painted 
scene — emotion,  not  simulated,  but  true.  Her 
thoughts  flew  back.  A  camp  fire,  and  a  bush  track 
— moonlight  on  the  Lake — the  lap  of  water  on  the 
rocks  at  dawn — peaks  pink  and  purple  in  the  sunrise. 
Why  couldn't  she  push  these  memories  away?  Forget 
them?  It  seemed  as  though  they  were  always  there 
— an  undercurrent  to  the  surface  of  her  mind. 
Moanatapu — the  Tapui — the  hillside  near  the  Spiral 
on  that  last  grey,  dreadful  day.  She  did  not  willingly 
give  way  to  brooding  on  the  past.  That  portion  of 
her  life  was  finished,  and  she  was  thankful,  at  least, 
that  she  had  work  and  interests  denied  to  most  lonely 
women.  But  in  sleepless  hours — in  any  moment 
when  the  sentry  of  her  mind  was  not  on  duty — these 
thoughts — these  memories,  and  glimpses  of  the  foaming 
river,  the  still  mountains,  and  the  shining  Lake — 
broke  through.  Perhaps  hi  the  future  they  would  be 
less  insistent.  And  in  spite  of  the  weary  heartache 
that  persisted  within  her,  she  knew  she  had  regained 
normality.  The  inability  to  make  any  decision  or 
effort  was  gone.  She  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy 
of  her  own  nerves — that  weakness  was  over.  She 
wasn't  likely  now  to  give  in,  and  go  to  pieces.  She 
wouldn't  drop  her  bundle;  she  knew  that  however 
weary  she  might  be,  she  would  carry  it  to  the  end. 

From  the  foyer  came  the  voices  of  the  chorus. 
They  were  rehearsing  with  the  musical  director  up 
there,  and  the  ballet  was  hard  at  it,  with  the  ballet 
mistress,  in  the  rehearsal  room  above  the  scene  dock. 
A  few  stage  hands — carpenters  and  painters — moved 
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about  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  hammering,  fixing, 
lowering  cloths  and  borders. 

Holwell  suddenly  stopped,  and  stamped.  "You've 
got  to  be  funny!  Don't  you  understand?  Funny, 
funny."  He  had  laid  the  script  on  the  table  for  a 
moment,  and  now  he  took  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
groaned,  and  rocked  himself  to  and  fro,  as  though  in 
bodily  anguish.  "  Oh,  my  God !  Can't  I  make  you 
understand  that  this  isn't  drama  ?  It's  comedy ! 
You've  got  to  make  them  laugh!  Out  there!"  He 
pointed  to  the  empty  rows  of  shrouded  seats.  "  Funny, 
funny!  That's  what  you've  got  to  be.  If  you  aren't, 
my  poor  play  is  going  to  die  on  the  first  night.  That's 
what  it's  going  to  do! "  He  was  almost  weeping  now. 
"That's  a  joke,  that  line!  Laugh  when  you  say  it! 
Laugh! " 

The  little  woman  had  finished  polishing  the  brass 
rail,  and  returned  to  Elizabeth. 

"She's  clever!"  she  said,  again  indicating  Coral. 
"And  she's  like  a  picture — a  saucy  picture — some- 
thing out  of  one  of  them  French  papers.  Look  at  her 
lovely  little  hands  and  feet.  They  say  she's  getting 
one  of  the  biggest  salaries  ever  paid  in  Australia." 

"She  got  well  over  a  hundred  a  week  in  London,  I 
believe,"  answered  Elizabeth.  "I  suppose  she'd  get 
a  good  deal  more  here." 

"Elmer  T.  Biltman,"  murmured  Vicky.  "Funny 
name,  isn't  it?  All  the  papers  are  full  of  him.  Arrived 
in  Sydney  by  the  American  boat  to-day,  didn't 
he? "' 

"I  believe  so,"  assented  Elizabeth. 

"Well,  he  was  clever  getting  this  theatre.  Bought 
it  over  the  head  of  the  present  firm.  Trickery,  some 
say  ...  I  don't  know.  No  business  of  mine,  anyhow. 
The  show  that's  on  here  now's  got  to  move  out. 
Theatre's  to  be  closed  for  a  fortnight  before  your 
production.  All  redecorated,  it's  going  to  be."  She 
paused,  and  then  asked  abruptly:  "Do  you  think 
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she's  a  little  vixen?  "  Once  more  she  jerked  her  thumb 
in  Coral's  direction. 

Elizabeth  laughed.  "I  don't  know.  I've  only 
spoken  a  few  words  to  her  as  yet.  I  should  think 
she's  a  monkey — but  what  a  pretty  monkey! " 

"I  don't  mind  monkeys,"  said  the  little  woman. 
"But  I  won't  dress  her  if  she's  a  vixen.  I  can't  put 
up  with  vixens."  She  moved  away  again  to  resume 
her  cleaning. 

Was  "little  Brierley"  a  vixen?  Elizabeth  turned 
this  question  over  in  her  mind  as  she  watched  Coral 
moving  about  before  her  on  the  stage.  No,  she 
decided,  not  a  vixen.  Brilliant,  impudent,  spoilt, 
perhaps,  but  oh!  how  she  appealed  to  one's  imagina- 
tion, and  one's  sense  of  beauty!  Her  colouring — the 
flaming,  shingled  head,  pure,  faintly-flushed  white 
skin,  queer  green  eyes  under  delicately  pencilled 
brows— all  that  owed  nothing  to  artificial  aids.  She 
used  lipstick  and  powder,  nothing  more.  But  it  was 
the  lovely  tilt  of  her  little  red  head,  the  swaying 
slenderness  of  her  beautifully  formed  limbs,  and  that 
curious,  and  unexplainable  aura  of  temperament, 
that  constituted  her  greatest  charm. 

Something  in  the  girl's  beauty  gave  Elizabeth 
almost  a  sense  of  sadness.  Had  the  gods  been  very 
good  to  Coral  Brierley?  Or  had  they,  in  showering 
so  many  gifts  upon  her,  contrived  her  ruin?  Coral 
Brierley!  Most  people  would  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  was  an  assumed  name,  so  well  did  it  express  her. 
And  yet  it  was  her  own,  so  Holwell  said. 

Coral!  Elizabeth  had  a  vision  of  glowing  colour 
seen  through  clear  tropic  seas;  and  in  Brierley, 
obviously  the  wild  rose,  so  sweet  and  fragrant,  and  so 
wickedly  difficult  to  handle.  Listed  in  New  Zealand, 
too,  Elizabeth  remembered,  as  a  "noxious  weed." 
Was  Coral  this?  Rumour,  of  course,  had  put  the 
worst  construction  on  her  intimacy  with  others  beside 
Lord  Lyndon — and  now,  too,  with  Biltman.  People 
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couldn't  know  these  things  for  certain;  but  at  least 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  her  outrageous  behaviour. 
Less  than  three  months  ago,  she  and  Barry  Connor, 
the  comedian,  had  been  arrested,  and  had  appeared 
in  one  of  the  London  police  courts  on  a  charge  of 
having,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  raced  their 
cars  round  Trafalgar  Square;  thereby  endangering, 
not  only  their  own  lives,  but  the  lives  of  all  early 
morning  pedestrians,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing 
Cross.  And  she  had  danced  one  night  on  a  supper 
table  at  the  Savoy,  to  the  unbounded  joy  of  some  in 
the  crowded  room,  and  the  scandalised  disgust  of 
others. 

It  was  nearing  the  cue  for  her  entrance,  and  Eliza- 
beth made  her  way  through  the  pass-door,  up  towards 
the  stage.  Coral,  off  for  a  moment,  and  standing  in 
the  wings,  turned  and  flashed  her  a  brilliant  smile. 
"You're  a  wretch!"  she  whispered.  "You  can  sit 
down  there  in  the  stalls,  and  watch  us  all  floundering 
about,  and  listen  to  the  bellowings  of  H.  H.  as  he  tears 
us  limb  from  limb !  You've  nothing  to  study.  You're 
the  only  one  in  the  cast  who's  played  in  it  before! " 

"But  think  how  boring  it  is  for  me  to  have  to  keep 
on  rehearsing,  when  I  know  it  backwards!"  replied 
Elizabeth.  What  a  charming  smile  the  child  had! 
Like  a  sweet  flash  in  that  vivid  face.  She  couldn't  be 
the  heartless  little  creature  most  people  believed  her 
to  be — not  with  that  sweetness  in  her  eyes.  Elizabeth 
was  conscious  of  a  strong  desire  to  know  her  better — 
to  be  her  friend.  "But  what  would  the  gay  Coral 
find  in  me  to  care  for?"  she  asked  herself.  "I'm 
more  than  ten  years  older  than  she  is,  and  I'm  a  back 
number  really  compared  to  these  swift  young  creatures. 
They  wouldn't  care  two  pins  for  the  things  that 
interest  me,  and  I  should  be  bored  stiff  with  their 
silly  tricks."  And  she  decided  that  Coral  Brierley's 
life  was  not  likely  to  touch  hers  at  any  point,  save  in 
the  casual  contact  of  an  engagement  in  the  same 
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company.  She  was  somewhat  surprised  therefore, 
next  morning,  when  rehearsal  was  dismissed  for  the 
luncheon  interval,  to  find  Coral  at  her  side  at  the  stage 
door.  "Have  lunch  with  me  to-day,"  said  the  star. 
"Please  don't  say  you've  got  another  engagement — 
please  come." 

"I  haven't  got  another  engagement,  and  I'll  be 
delighted  to  have  lunch  with  you,"  returned  Elizabeth; 
and  Coral  hailing  a  taxi,  they  drove  together  up  tree- 
shaded  Collins  Street,  towards  the  Oriental. 

"Bilty's  due  about  one  by  the  Sydney  Express," 
said  Coral.  "He'll  be  searching  for  me  at  Menzies. 
I'm  staying  there,  but  I'm  moving  into  a  furnished 
house  at  Toorak  to-morrow." 

"  I've  never  seen  Mr.  Biltman.     What's  he  like?  " 

"Fat  and  horrible — he's  a  German-American  Jew!" 
answered  Coral,  with  a  little  grimace  of  disgust. 
Something  in  Elizabeth's  face  challenged  her,  and  she 
said  quickly:  "  You  don't  think  I  ought  to  talk  like  that ! 
You've  heard  people  say  I  take  money  from  him.  So  I 
do.  See  that  ring?"  She  flashed  up  her  right  hand 
with  a  wonderful  diamond  solitaire  on  the  third  finger. 
"  He  gave  me  that.  These  pearls  too,"  she  touched  the 
string  round  her  white  throat.  "Dozens  of  things. 
And  in  spite  of  what  people  say,  I've  given  him  nothing 
— nothing.  And  I  never  will  give  anything."  Again 
with  her  quick  intuitive  power  she  seemed  to  read  in 
Elizabeth's  face  the  hidden  thought.  "  That's  not  very 
much  to  be  proud  of,  you'd  say.  You  don't  like  women 
who're  greedy — the  grab-alls  who  don't  play  fair.  But 
I  do.  I  hate  all  men.  I  wish  every  woman  had  the 
power  to  make  them  surfer.  To  use  them,  and  then 
throw  them  away.  And  I  hate  Bilty  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  men — except  one." 

They  reached  the  Oriental,  and  after  having  a  cock- 
tail in  the  lounge,  entered  the  big  dining-room.  As 
they  followed  the  waiter  towards  then-  table  and  sat 
down,  Coral  nodded  to  a  big  fair  boy,  who  was  having 
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lunch  with  a  good-looking  woman — obviously  his 
mother,  at  a  table  near  at  hand.  "That's  John 
Adrian,"  she  said.  "He  came  out  in  the  Omray  with 
me.  I  believe  Mama  is  terribly  perturbed  because 
John's  laid  all  his  thousands  of  acres,  and  his  thousands 
of  sheep  at  my  feet.  She  needn't  be  alarmed.  Sheep 
don't  interest  me." 

"Doesn't  John?     He  looks  a  nice  boy." 

Coral  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders.  "  What  should 
I  do  with  a  nice  boy?"  she  asked.  "I'm  not  a  nice 
girl." 

This  candid  statement  left  Elizabeth  without  any 
adequate  reply,  so  she  remained  silent.  Coral  was 
studying  the  menu,  and  a  few  desultory  remarks 
followed,  passed  across  the  table  during  the  ordering 
of  the  meal;  then  conversation  between  them 
languished.  Elizabeth  found  herself  wondering  what 
to  talk  about.  Apart  from  her  work,  was  she  dull,  this 
lovely  child?  Suddenly,  like  a  flash  it  came  to  her — 
the  surprising,  the  utterly  amazing  discovery!  Coral 
was  shy  I 

"What  are  you  smiling  at?"  asked  Coral,  looking 
up. 

"You,"  answered  Elizabeth.  "Aren't  you  a  queer 
mixture.  To  be  so  daring,  and  to  be — so  shy." 

"Shy!"  echoed  Coral.  She  had  flushed  suddenly, 
like  a  child,  hot  and  red.  Then  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"Hateful  of  you  to  make  me  blush!  That's  an  old 
trick  I  thought  I'd  got  rid  of.  Yes,  I  am  shy,  but  I  take 
jolly  good  care  no  one  knows  it.  You're  too  sharp, 
and "  she  glared  fiercely  across  the  table  at  Eliza- 
beth, "don't  you  dare  to  give  me  away.  I  don't  mind 
you  knowing.  But  I'm  not  shy  with  animals  like 
Biltman — that  kind.  They're  just  gross — all  body. 
They  may  be  clever — able — but  they're  not  quick. 
They  can't  feel  an  unspoken  thought.  Everything's 
got  to  be  put  into  plain  words,  and  hammered  into  their 
skulls  with  a  sledge  hammer — any  idea  that  isn't 
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actually  material,  I  mean.  So  it's  only  the  surface  of 
me  that  they  ever  know.  Not  my  soul.  I'm  only  shy 
in  my  soul." 

"Glad  to  hear  you've  got  one,"  said  Elizabeth. 

Coral  screwed  up  her  lovely  eyes  in  a  queer 
mischievous  fashion — an  unconsciously  fascinating 
trick.  "Ah,  ha!  You've  been  hearing  things  about 
me ! "  she  said. 

Elizabeth  laughed.  "One's  always  hearing  about 
you.  You  see  to  that ! " 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  advertisement!"  misquoted 
Coral,  nodding  wisely.  "  What  were  we  talking  about? 
Oh,  yes,  Bilty.  Won't  he  be  mad  when  he  can't  find 
me  at  Menzies!  Men  of  his  sort  succeed  financially, 
because  they've  got  just  one  idea — money !  They  aren't 
hampered  by  any  scruples  or  sensitiveness,  and  they 
go  for  it,  and  get  it.  They're  only  interested  in  the 
material  and  the  gross,  and  so  they  gather  all  those 
things  round  them — acquire  them." 

"But  what  about  your  own  acquisitions?"  With  a 
little  wave  of  her  hand  Elizabeth  indicated  the  pearls 
and  the  ring.  Coral  smiled  back  into  her  eyes.  "  Ah, 
but  I'm  cunning,"  she  replied.  "I'll  see  that  others 
fight  for  the  plunder,  and  then  give  it  to  me;  and  it  isn't 
the  gross,  but  the  lovely  that  appeals  to  me.  I  adore 
beautiful  things,  but  I  won't  do  any  of  the  dirty  work 
to  get  them.  Others  shall  provide  them  for  me.  Bilty 
shall,  for  instance.  I'll  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  beauty. 
All  my  possessions  shall  be  beautiful." 

"But  not  your  soul." 

"Pooh!"  said  Coral.  "Who  cares  about  beautiful 
souls." 

"You  do.     You've  just  admitted  it." 

"How?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.     Your  blush " 

"  Any  fool  can  blush.  I'm  not  blushing  for  my  sins, 
believe  me!" 

"And  you  can  believe  me  also,  when  I  tell  you  that 
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there's  something  in  you  that  won't  die,  however  much 
you  try  to  smother  it  with  material  things — with 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world.  With 
Bilty's  pearls  and  diamonds,  for  instance." 

"Won't  it  die?  You'll  see.  I'll  soon  wring  its  neck 
for  it  if  it's  there,"  said  Coral  viciously.  "I've  no  use 
for  anything  now  but  money,  and  all  the  things  money 
can  buy.  I'm  going  to  enjoy  my  life — do  as  I  choose — 
care  for  no  one  but  myself,  and  kick  over  the  traces  as 
much  as  I  please,  so  that's  that ! " 

"All  right,"  returned  Elizabeth,  "there's  nothing  to 
stop  you,  I  suppose.  But,  just  out  of  curiosity,  tell  me 
— what  makes  you  shy  with  me?  " 

Coral  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  threw  back 
her  little  head.  "  Oh,  I  don't  care  whether  you  know 
or  not,"  she  said  defiantly.  "  But  I  saw  you  in  town  in 
The  Halliday  Case,  and  I  loved  you  in  that  part;  and 
then  I  got  your  book  and  read  it,  and  parts  of  that — 
that  poor  little  wretch  on  tour — that  was  me.  I  was 
just  a  little  guttersnipe  like  that — dragged  up  anyhow, 
always  on  tour  in  the  provinces,  first  with  one  troupe, 
and  then  another.  My  mother — oh  well,  never  mind 
my  mother — but  I  always  wanted  to  meet  you.  I  felt 
as  though  I'd  like  you  as  a  friend,  and  then  I  suddenly 
got  shy.  I  felt  a  fool.  I've  never  had  any  education. 
I  don't  know  anything.  Well!"  she  glared  across  at 
Elizabeth.  "Now  you  know." 

"Don't  look  so  fierce  about  it,"  said  Elizabeth, 
laughing.  "I'm  not  so  very  well  educated  myself 
if  it  comes  to  that.  I  didn't  know  one  had  to  pass 
examinations  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  friend.  If  we've 
got  anything  in  common,  we'll  drift  into  friendship, 
I  suppose.  But  I  don't  think  I'm  at  all  likely  to  suit 
a  gay  young  thing  of  your  description.  And  I  couldn't 
keep  up  with  anyone  who  was  always  wanting  to  kick 
over  the  traces.  Far  too  strenuous  at  my  time  of  life, 
that  sort  of  thing  would  be."  But  all  the  same  she 
couldn't  fail  to  be  touched  and  pleased  at  what  Coral 
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had  said.  She  glanced  at  her  watch.  "  Heavens! 
look  at  the  time!  We're  due  back  at  two  sharp. 
H.  H.  will  be  raising  the  roof." 

"  I  don't  care  what  he  raises.  He  can  raise  chickens 
or  hell  if  he  likes,"  answered  Coral,  calmly.  "  I  want 
another  liqueur."  And  nothing  would  persuade  her 
to  move  until  she  had  had  it. 

Fortunately,  though  it  was  after  two  when  they 
reached  the  stage  door,  Holwell  had  been  busy  discuss- 
ing some  of  the  musical  numbers  with  the  musical 
director,  and  as  the  rehearsal  had  not  started,  and  he 
had  not  noticed  their  absence,  the  roof  remained  in  its 
original  position. 


CHAPTER  XV 

TAPU   MONEY 

BOTH  the  Worthingtons  and  the  Trevelyans, 
in  common  with  other  sheep-farmers,  secured 
a  far  bigger  price  for  their  wool  than  they  had 
anticipated  at  the  Wellington  sale.  Conse- 
quently both  at  Omahu,  and  at  River  View,  there  was 
a  considerable  easing  of  financial  worry,  and  prospects 
for  the  future  looked  bright. 

"A  few  good  years,  and  we'll  be  in  Easy  Street 
again,  Peg,  my  dear,"  announced  BobTrevelyan  to  his 
wife;  but  Peggy,  with  a  woman  to  do  the  housework, 
Titoki  Tom  to  assist,  a  man  to  help  Bob  in  the  station 
work,  and  with  a  brand  new  tin  "Lizzie  in  which  to  get 
down  to  Opoumata,  and  through  to  Brunton  or 
Wairiri  to  visit  friends,  considered  herself  already  in 
Easy  Street. 

"A  little  adversity  is  not  at  all  a  bad  thing,"  she 
remarked.  "  One  relearns  values.  We  get  far  more 
pleasure  now  out  of  our  good  little  Liz — blessings  be 
on  the  name  of  Henry  Ford — than  we  ever  did  out 
of  the  Vauxhall  or  the  Cadillac." 

January  had  come,  and  the  hot  sun  was  already 
drying  the  grass  on  the  hills,  and  turning  them  to 
a  soft  tawny  shade.  In  the  air — on  plateau,  peak, 
and  ridge,  up  to  Moanatapu — hung  the  blue  haze 
of  distant  bush  fires.  The  rushes  and  the  raupo 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake  near  Hewlett's  hut  were 
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dry  and  straw  coloured,  and  rattled  in  the  warm 
summer  wind. 

There  was  a  tent  now  under  the  konini  trees,  and 
here  Hewlett  was  camped  while  his  wife  occupied  the 
corrugated  iron  dwelling.  He  had  arranged  with 
Ah  Sen  to  bring  up  stores  from  the  men's  quarters 
three  times  a  week;  and  the  Chinese  cook  brought 
prepared  food  also,  for  at  the  hut  there  were  no  con- 
veniences for  anything  but  the  simplest  camp  cooking. 
And  what  cooking  was  done  there  was  done  by  Hewlett 
himself.  He  took  Iris  tea  and  bread  and  butter 
before  he  went  down  to  the  Power  House  site  in  the 
early  morning,  and  she  rose  later.  He  knew  that  for 
a  woman  with  so  few  resources  in  herself,  this  camp 
life  was  unutterably  dull  and  rough;  but  he  could  see  no 
alternative.  To  provide  her  with  money  to  live  in  a 
town  was  to  send  her  straight  back  into  temptation. 
She'd  get  the  drugs  somehow  there;  and  when  she  had 
first  come  up  here  she  had  implored  him  to  help  her 
to  get  strong  and  to  conquer  her  weakness;  he  couldn't 
forget  that.  But  she  seemed  to  make  no  effort  to 
interest  herself  in  anything.  Down  at  the  mill  she 
had  ridden  a  good  deal,  and  he  provided  her  now  with 
a  horse;  but  she  very  seldom  made  use  of  it.  Most 
of  the  day  she  spent  stretched  out  in  a  canvas  chair 
under  the  shade  of  the  fuchsia  trees,  and  occasionally 
in  aimless  wanderings  over  the  hillside,  and  through 
the  bush,  and  even  up  to  the  Maori  Pah. 

Peggy  Trevelyan  made  a  determined  effort  to  break 
up  this  state  of  inertia.  She  rode  over  at  various 
times  to  the  hut,  and  invited  Mrs.  Hewlett  to  Omahu; 
but  she  knew  her  visits  were  not  appreciated,  and 
none  of  her  invitations  were  accepted. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  she  gave  it  up.  And  yet 
the  woman's  smouldering  eyes,  and  curious,  abrupt 
phrases,  haunted  her. 

"The  poor  creature's  unhappy,"  she  remarked  to 
Bob,  "  and  one  doesn't  know  what  to  do  to  help  her." 
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"I  should  think  it's  Hewlett  who's  unhappy," 
returned  Bob.  "  Fancy  being  tied  to  a  woman  like 
that.  Good  Lord!" 

"She's  been  ill.  She  may  be  brighter  when  she 
gets  better;  but  one  always  has  the  feeling  that  there's 
quite  a  lot  going  on  at  the  back  of  her  brain  that  she 
doesn't  intend  to  divulge." 

Hewlett  himself  knew  as  little  of  the  workings  of 
his  wife's  mind  as  did  Peggy.  He  had  got  up  by  the 
lorry  from  Opoumata  a  few  items  in  the  way  of  furni- 
ture, to  make  the  place  more  habitable.  In  the 
evenings  he  sacrificed  his  own  hours  of  reading  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  her.  Tried  to  interest  her 
in  cards,  or  chess;  but  though  for  a  short  space  of  time 
her  attention  might  be  to  some  extent  engaged,  the 
game  was  seldom  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

"Nearly  a  month  since  I  came  up  here,"  she  remarked 
abruptly  one  night  during  a  game  of  chess.  "  A 
month!  Oh  God!"  She  got  up  from  her  chair, 
crossed  to  the  open  window,  and  stood  there  looking 
out  into  the  night.  Under  the  full  moon,  the  bushed 
shoulder  of  the  hill  across  the  Lake  was  deep  in  shadow 
but  a  path  of  silver  stretched  across  the  water  to  the 
hut.  "  I  wish  I  were  out  there." 

"Where?" 

"Under  the  water." 

"Don't  talk  like  that,  Iris." 

"Why  not?  You'd  be  happier.  I  know.  Why 
even  at  night — there's  the  camp  bed  for  me,  and  your 
bunk's  empty,  but  it's  the  tent  you  go  to.  You 
hate  me." 

"If  I  hated  you  I  shouldn't  bother  to  give  up  my 
time  to  you." 

"  Give  up  your  time,"  she  mocked  bitterly.  "  Noble, 
isn't  it?  Try  and  reform  the  erring  wife  with  nice 

little  parlour  games.     Chess "  she  moved  to  the 

table,   and  with   one  fierce   gesture,   swept  the  men 
from  the  board  so  that  they  fell  in  clattering  confusion 
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to  the  floor.  "  Give  me  some  money  to  go  back  to 
a  town.  Anywhere  away  from  this  God-forsaken 
country." 

"No." 

"You  won't?"  She  came  close  to  him,  and  stared 
into  his  face.  Her  eyes  were  wild,  and  she  was 
breathing  fast.  "  I'll  get  it  somewhere — from 
somebody — I  tell  you.  I  don't  care  what  I  do. 
I'll " 

He  caught  her  wrists  and  held  her  fast.  "  Don't 
say  anything  you'll  be  sorry  for,  Iris.  You  came  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  let  you  stay  here.  Asked  me  to 
help  you.  I'm  doing  the  best  I  can,  but  now  you've 
got  to  help  yourself." 

"  I've  changed  my  mind.  I  don't  want  to  stay  here. 
I  don't  want  any  help.  Only  money — give  me  some 
money." 

"I  haven't  any  to  give  you." 

"You're  lying.  There's  money  in  the  cupboard 
over  there,  I've  seen  it. 

"That  isn't  mine.  It's  for  a  works  payment;  and 
even  if  it  were  mine  I  shouldn't  give  it  to  you." 

"Why  not?"  Her  voice  was  rising.  "  No  money 
for  your  wife,  but  for  that  other  woman — the  woman 
who  rode  up  here  to  see  you  that  day — I  know " 

"Be  quiet!"  he  said  sternly. 

"Quiet!  Quiet!"  she  laughed  hysterically,  her 
excitement  mounting  higher.  "  Don't  dare  to  mention 
that  pure  creature's  name,  Iris ! "  she  mocked.  "  You're 
only  this  man's  wife.  She's " 

He  put  one  hand  quickly  across  her  mouth,  but  as 
he  did  so  her  released  wrist  flew  up  and  struck  him 
between  the  eyes.  From  that  moment  on  she  was 
like  a  madwoman — tearing,  striking,  biting — while 
he  held  her,  his  great  strength  in  the  end  forcing  her 
to  subjection.  Spent  at  last,  she  sank  into  a  chair, 
and  fell  forward  sobbing  on  the  table.  For  a  few 
moments  he  let  her  cry.  Then  he  touched  her 
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shoulder.  "  Get  into  bed,  Iris,  and  I'll  make  you  some 
strong  coffee." 

She  sobbed  on  helplessly,  and  then  he  realised  that 
she  was  in  a  state  bordering  on  collapse.  He  raised 
her  in  his  arms.  "  Get  undressed,  Iris.  Come  along 
now.  I'll  help  you." 

She  fumbled  weakly  with  the  fastenings  of  her 
clothes,  and  very  gently  he  helped  her.  Then  he 
lifted  her  up,  carried  her  to  the  little  camp  bed,  and 
wrapped  the  blankets  round  her.  "  Lie  still,  and  I'll 
bring  you  the  coffee." 

When  he  returned  her  sobbing  had  ceased,  and  she 
was  staring,  haggard  and  tormented,  up  at  him. 

"  Peter " 

"  Don't  talk.     Drink  this  coffee  first." 

He  held  her  up  while  she  sipped  it,  and  gradually  a 
little  of  the  greyness  passed  out  of  her  face.  "  Peter, 
forgive  me." 

"There's  nothing  to  forgive." 

"Everything Oh,  I  wish  I  were  dead.     I've 

often  meant  to  kill  myself — and  then — haven't  had 
the  courage.  It's  like  hell,  this  awful  craving.  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  saying  or  doing  when  it  grips  me. 
Sit  here  beside  me — don't  leave  me.  Sometimes 

I   feel  my  brain "   she  broke  off.     "  It  gets   so 

jumbled.  Hold  my  hand.  You're  so  strong.  Oh, 
why  does  God  make  some  so — so  weak?  If  I  could 
only  sleep — I  haven't  slept  for  three  nights.  Will  you 
read  for  a  little  while — just  as  you  used  to ? " 

"What  shall  I  read?" 

"Anything.  It  doesn't  matter.  So  that  I  hear  a 
voice.  My  head's  so — so  jumbled." 

He  crossed  to  the  bookshelf  and  took  down  a  book 
— one  of  Stevenson's.  Suddenly,  with  a  stab  at  his 
heart,  he  remembered  that  this  was  the  book  Elizabeth 
had  taken  with  her  to  the  Lake  that  first  day  they  spent 
together.  That  was  all  past  and  done  with — only 
a  memory.  Here  on  the  bed  lay  a  poor,  broken, 
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suffering  creature — a  woman  who  had  once  been  very 
dear  to  him — and  for  whom  his  strongest  feeling 
now  was  one  of  pity;  anger  sometimes — often  bitter 
anger — but  always,  above  and  beyond  everything, 

pity- 

He  moved  the  lamp  so  that  it  should  not  shine  into 
her  face,  and  sat  beside  her  and  began  to  read.  She 
lay  with  eyes  closed,  and  made  no  movement  until 
he  finished  the  second  part  of  A  Christmas  Sermon. 

"Read  that  bit  again,"  she  said. 

"Which  bit?" 

"The  part  beginning,  '  Moral  people.'  ' 

He  went  back  and  read:  "  '  There  is  an  idea  abroad 
among  moral  people  that  they  should  make  their 
neighbours  good.  One  person  I  have  to  make  good 
— myself.  But  my  duty  to  my  neighbour  is  much 
more  nearly  expressed  by  saying  that  I  have  to  make 
him  happy — if  I  may.'  ' 

"You've  tried  to  make  me  happy,  Peter.  Even 

the  chess Oh,  I'm  sorry — sorry And  that 

woman — I  only  said  that  because — oh,  I  don't  know 
— anything  wild  that  comes  into  my  head  I  say." 
She  began  to  cry  again,  but  this  time  more  quietly. 
He  read  on,  and  after  a  time  the  sound  of  her  crying 
ceased.  Gradually  her  breathing  grew  more  even, 
and  he  knew  that  she  was  sleeping. 

He  moved  very  quietly  to  the  table,  and  sat  there 
reading. 

After  two  or  three  hours,  she  stirred.  "  Peter, 
are  you  still  there?  " 

"Yes,  I'm  here." 

"Don't  you  want  to  go  to  bed?  " 

"No,  I'm  all  right.     I'm  reading.     Go  to  sleep." 

"Oh,  it  was  heavenly,  that  rest.  No  dreams, 

just  quiet  and — peace "  In  a  few  moments  she 

was  breathing  evenly  and  gently  once  more,  and  he 
knew  that  her  poor  tormented  brain  was  again  at 
rest. 
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Ah  Sen  brought  up  the  stores  next  day,  and  Iris, 
from  her  chair  under  the  fuchsia  trees,  watched  him 
idly,  as  he  put  meat  in  the  hanging  safe,  and  bread 
and  stores  in  the  hut.  She  made  no  effort  to  help 
him.  She  never  did,  and  very  seldom  responded  to 
his  cheerful,  "  Morning,  Missee." 

But  Ah  Sen  seemed  not  to  care  whether  she  noticed 
him  or  not.  To-day  he  crossed  to  her  side  carrying  a 
flax  kit.  "  Boss  tell  me  give  you  those.  Missee  Tlevlee 
send."  There  were  beautiful  peaches  and  nectarines 
in  the  kit. 

"You  like  fruit,  Ah  Sen?" 

"Not  muchee." 

"What  do  you  like?  Opium?  Black  stuff?"  She 
did  not  know  what  prompted  the  idle  question.  Per- 
haps the  scene  of  the  night  before. 

Ah  Sen  shook  his  head  virtuously.  "Me  no  smokee 
black  stuff.  But  I  got  fiend — gleenglocer  Opoumata 
— he  smokee.  He  sell  me  stuff  in  blottle.  Man  in 
camp,  he  plick  with  needle.  He  give  me  plenty 
money  little  blottle." 

Iris  sat  up,  her  eyes  alight.  "  When  are  you  going  in 
to  Opoumata,  Ah  Sen? " 

"To-mollow.     Motor  lolly  he  go  to-mollow." 

"You  get  some  for  me  too,  Ah  Sen.  Some  of  that 
stuff  in  the  bottle." 

"You  give  me  plenty  money.     I  get  him." 

Money!  Money!  Where  could  she  get  money? 
The  cupboard?  "Wait  a  moment,"  she  said.  She 
passed  quickly  within  the  hut.  All  lethargy  now  was 
gone.  She  was  alive  once  more  and  the  craving  for  the 
drug  burning,  burning  within  her.  "It'll  be  locked. 
I'll  have  to  break  it  open,"  she  thought.  But  the  cup- 
board wasn't  locked — it  was  empty. 

In  this  terrible  collapse  of  all  her  hopes  some  sort  of 
sanity  returned  to  her.  What  had  she  meant  to  do? 
Become  a  thief?  Take  money  that  didn't  even  belong 
to  Peter?  No,  not  take — only  borrow  a  little  for  the 
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time  being.  In  the  cupboard  were  hanging  some  of  his 
clothes — a  shirt  he'd  worn.  Her  eye  caught  suddenly 
the  gleam  of  gold  links  left  in  the  soft  cuffs.  Quickly 
she  wrenched  them  out,  and  returned  to  Ah  Sen,  under 
the  koninis.  "Take  these,"  she  said;  but  Ah  Sen  shook 
his  head  smiling.  "Not  me!  They  think  I  steal. 
Money  all  light.  Not  him." 

She  begged  him — implored  him  to  take  them.  She 
had  no  trinkets  of  her  own — she  had  parted  with  every- 
thing of  value  long  ago — but  even  those  would  have 
been  useless,  for  he  was  firm  in  his  refusal  to  accept 
nothing  but  money. 

"Money,  him  blong  anyone,"  he  said. 

In  the  end  she  succeeded  in  making  him  promise  to 
bring  the  drug  from  Opoumata,  and  to  sell  it  to  her  if 
she  could  find  the  money. 

If  she  could  find  the  money!  She  must  find  it — 
must  find  it.  But  where?  Peter  wouldn't  give  it  to 
her.  She  could  not  sell  those  links  to  any  of  the  men 
at  the  works — not  even  to  the  Maoris  up  at  the  Pah. 
There'd  be  sure  to  be  some  talk  about  it.  Everyone 
knew  everything  that  happened  up  on  these  hills. 
Why,  even  those  two  Maori  boys  who  were  still  in  dis- 
grace for  digging  up  the  Tapu  money,  had  told  her  .  .  . 
The  Tapu  money !  Again  her  eyes  lit  up.  She  passed 
quickly  into  the  hut.  She  stood  beside  the  table  for  a 
moment — every  muscle  strained  and  still — thinking, 
thinking.  Then  she  moved  across  to  her  camp  bed,  and 
ran  her  hand  over  the  head  of  her  mattress.  Yes, 
there  it  was,  hidden  away  amongst  the  flock,  inside 
the  ticking,  her  little  hypodermic-syringe.  Why  hadn't 
she  thrown  that  away  when  she  came  up  here?  She 
had  wanted  to  reform  then;  had  genuinely  tried  to 
break  herself  of  the  craving;  and  yet  she'd  never  parted 
with  that  ...  in  case  ...  in  case  .  .  .  and 
she'd  hidden  it  away  from  Peter  all  this  time.  Well,  it 
was  there  safely.  Her  eyes  smiled.  She  must  get  the 
money  somehow — somewhere — and  then — to-morrow! 
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Soon  she  was  over  the  creek  and  making  for  the 
Tapui.  There  was  a  way  of  crossing  it  here  above  the 
Spiral — the  Maori  boys  had  shown  her.  The  giant 
trunk  of  a  kahikatea,  fallen  from  the  high  bank  across 
the  deepest  rapids,  formed  a  bridge,  and  then  a  scramble 
from  rock  to  rock  brought  one  to  the  other  side.  A 
dangerous  crossing,  but  Iris  now  was  beyond  caring  for 
any  danger.  Through  the  bush,  and  up  the  grassy 
hillside  to  the  Pah.  Outside  the  palisaded  fence,  in  the 
hot  sunshine,  she  came  upon  the  two  boys  with  some 
of  the  other  Maoris,  digging  in  a  leisurely  fashion  at  a 
patch  of  potatoes.  They  were  certainly  not  very  busily 
engaged — taking  life  easily,  as  Maoris  always  do — and 
she  called  to  the  two  boys,  who  came  across  to  her. 

The  other  Maoris  nodded,  but  they  could  not  speak 
English,  and  it  was  only  with  these  boys,  who  had  been 
to  a  native  school  in  Opoumata,  that  she  was  able  to 
converse. 

She  gave  them  cigarettes  which  she  had  brought 
from  the  hut,  to  keep  them  beside  her  while  she  talked. 

She  had  dreamed,  she  told  them,  a  marvellous  dream. 
She  was  a  great  prophet !  Oh,  very  great !  And  they 
were  to  be  her  followers.  They  were  to  have  great 
power — great  "mana" — amongst  the  Maoris  after- 
wards. Their  black  eyes  opened  a  trifle  more  widely 
as  they  listened  to  her.  Even  though  they  were  over 
fourteen,  had  passed  the  sixth  standard,  and  could  read 
and  write  English ;  had  sung  in  the  choir  at  the  little 
church  at  Opoumata,  and  knew  themselves  to  be  vastly 
superior  to  all  their  relatives  in  the  Pah;  they  were  still 
as  credulous  as  infants — as  superstitious  as  their  fore- 
fathers. 

They  must  not  speak  of  what  was  said  now,  she  told 
them,  but  they  must  meet  her  down  by  the  Tapui  near 
the  fallen  kahikatea  within  half  an  hour.  There  she 
would  give  them  a  sign  that  she  was  indeed  a  prophet. 

"A  moracle?"  asked  the  elder  boy,  with  black  eyes 
goggling.  A  true  '  moracle,'  she  assured  them  it  would 
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be.  They  would  even  learn  to  perform  moracles  them- 
selves. 

"We  be  your  'postles?"  they  suggested. 

"  Yes,  apostles."  That  was  it.  But  later  they  them- 
selves would  be  prophets.  Greater  than  Rua — greater 
than  Ratana  the  healer !  Above  all  others  in  the  tribe 
they  had  been  singled  out  for  this  great  honour.  In 
her  dream  it  had  been  so.  Wealth !  Power !  Leaders 
of  all  the  Maori  race,  they  should  become.  It  was 
decreed ! 

But  no  one  yet  must  know.  None  of  the  Maoris  in 
the  Pah.  They  must  come  to  her  secretly,  down  to 
the  Tapui. 

She  turned  and  left  them,  knowing  that  she  should 
see  them  again  beside  the  river.  Here,  when  they  came 
eager  to  see  the  "moracle,"  she  told  them  that 
in  her  dream,  after  they  had  seen  the  "moracle,"  and 
knew  that  in  fact  she  was  a  great  prophet,  they  had  led 
her  to  the  spot  where  they  had  found  the  Tapu  money. 

Uneasiness  manifested  itself  between  them  as  they 
heard  this,  but  Iris  dispelled  it. 

"  If  for  yourselves,  you  can  see  me  turn  the  water  of 
this  pool  to  blood,"  she  said,  "that  is  the  sign  for  you. 
Then  you  must  take  me  where  the  Tapu  money  lies. 
If  in  your  eyes  the  water  still  is  clear,  then  not  for  any- 
thing— not  for  much  money,  for  blows,  or  punishment 
— must  you  show  me  the  sacred  spot.  Only  if  the 
water  grows  red  under  my  hands.  You  understand?  " 

Yes,  they  understood.  They  nodded.  The  water 
turn  to  blood  at  her  command?  Was  that  possible? 
Their  black  eyes  shone  with  excitement.  They  heard 
her  speak  to  the  water,  words  they  could  not  under- 
stand— they  watched  her  stretch  out  her  closed  hands 
over  the  little  pool.  She  opened  wide  the  fingers  above 
the  water,  and  as  she  did  so,  in  little  swirls  and  eddies 
ran  the  blood !  They  saw  it  for  themselves !  There  it 
was!  Soon  the  whole  pool  was  pink — then  red — red, 
like  blood !  And  Iris,  shaking  her  hands  free  from  the 
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grains  of  permanganate  of  potash  which  still  clung 
between  her  fingers,  watched  the  two  little  brown 
faces  struck  dumb  with  awe  and  wonder.  They  were 
her  tools  now.  She  could  use  them  as  she  wished. 

They  took  her  to  the  creek  where  they  had  found  the 
money — a  creek  running  down  from  the  Pah,  through 
thick  bush,  to  pour  itself  into  the  Tapui — showed  her 
the  big  rimu  tree  beneath  which  they  themselves  had 
dug,  and  then  flew  back  to  their  work  in  the  potato 
patch,  fearful  that  even  her  great  "mana"  could  not 
protect  them  against  the  curses  of  Hori  the  Tohunga, 
did  he  discover  that  they  had  broken  their  vow  of 
silence. 

It  was  this  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  spot  where  the 
money  had  been  buried  which  had  convinced  Iris  that 
there  was  more  Tapu  money  still  to  be  found.  If  the 
boys  had  taken  all  of  it,  why  should  the  Tohunga 
compel  them  to  swear  with  fearful  oaths  that  they 
would  never  divulge  the  spot  from  which  the  treasure 
had  been  taken.  Early  in  their  acquaintance  they  had 
told  her  this. 

From  the  kit  which  Ah  Sen  had  given  her  that 
morning  filled  with  fruit,  Iris  now  pulled  out  a  toma- 
hawk, a  big  table  knife,  and  a  file.  These  were  the  only 
implements  she  had  been  able  to  find  at  the  hut  with 
which  to  dig.  But  they  were  enough.  She  opened  up 
the  hole  which  the  boys  had  plundered,  and  noticed 
what  they  had  overlooked,  that  there  was  a  queer 
arrangement  of  stones  in  two  spots  at  an  equal  distance 
from  this  empty  cache,  and  from  each  other. 

Two  other  hiding-places,  she  thought  quickly!  And 
the  event  proved  her  right  in  her  surmise. 

In  one  hole,  amongst  the  loose  stones,  was  an  old 
pickle  bottle  filled  to  the  neck  with  corns,  and  in  the 
other  a  rusty  tin  heavy  with  silver. 

With  trembling  hands  Iris  placed  the  treasure  in  her 
kit.  Was  it  worth  while  digging  further?  She  believed 
not.  She  was  practically  sure  that  she  had  exhausted 
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this  creek.     There  might  be  money  elsewhere,  but  she 
had  no  clue  to  find  it. 

She  felt  suddenly  faint,  and  she  realised  that  it  must 
be  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  Peter  had  brought  her  tea  in  the 
early  morning. 

Climbing  along  the  fallen  tree,  over  the  foaming  rush 
of  the  river,  she  slipped.  Her  kit !  For  a  moment  she 
thought  she  must  have  lost  it,  or  gone  headlong  into  the 
cataract  herself;  but  she  was  safely  over  at  last,  and 
after  resting  for  a  few  minutes,  she  walked  on. 

Before  the  hut  the  lake  lay  like  a  gleaming  sapphire 
in  the  hot  afternoon  sunshine ;  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
bush  beyond  was  reflected  on  one  sheltered  glassy 
inlet ;  and  the  dried  rushes  and  raupo  of  the  nearer 
bank,  the  tree-ferns  and  toi-toi  of  the  creek,  swayed 
gently  in  the  warm  wind. 

Oh,  how  she  hated  this  loneliness — this  wild  bush 
country!  She  must  get  back  to  the  life  of  the  cities. 
Ah,  now  she  had  the  means  of  escape!  She  could 
go — could  go. 

She  left  the  precious  caskets  hidden  near  the  little 
wooden  culvert  that  crossed  the  creek.  She  would  get 
some  food  at  the  hut,  and  would  return  here  to  find  out 
the  value  of  her  store. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  had  the  money  in  her  hands. 
They  were  blackened  with  the  burning,  all  these  coins. 
In  the  bottle  they  had  been  buried  many  years:  the  half- 
crowns  and  florins  bore  dates  of  over  thirty  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  silver  in  the  tin  was  of  a  later  date. 

In  all,  when  she  counted  it,  down  there  beside  the 
creek,  she  found  that  she  had  nearly  twenty  pounds. 
Twenty  pounds!  Some  to-morrow  to  Ah  Sen,  and 
after  that  enough  to  take  her  back  to  Australia. 

Ah  Sen!  He  got  drugs  from  a  friend — another 
Chinaman  in  Opoumata.  There  was  money  to  be 
made  in  this  illicit  traffic — a  clever  woman  might  do 
well. 
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Then  back  to  her  came  the  thought  of  Peter.  His 
unfailing  kindness,  and  his  patience.  But  she  pushed 
that  thought  aside — let  resentment  have  full  play. 
He'd  refused  her  money — his  wife.  Anger  swept  her 
like  a  flame.  She  wouldn't  be  treated  as  a  child. 
Sometimes  she  felt  she  almost  hated  him. 

It  was  no  use,  she  couldn't  stay  here,  the  place  would 
kill  her.  And  after  all,  why  struggle  and  fight  against 
this  craving? 

She  didn't  want  to  fight  it  now.  Morphine — that 
was  probably  what  Ah  Sen  brought  up  to  the  man  hi 
the  camp.  She'd  have  the  drug  again,  feel  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  it — the  ease  of  mind — the  relief  from 
torment.  To-morrow — to-morrow!  And  then  next 
day,  down  by  the  mail-car  to  Brunton,  and  back 
to  life  again. 

That  night  Hewlett  was  spared  any  repetition  of 
the  scene  of  the  previous  evening.  Iris  was  quiet, 
and  said  she  wished  to  read.  He  did  not  believe  she 
turned  a  page  of  her  book,  and  he  thought  that  an  air 
of  restrained  excitement  hung  about  her,  but  he 
respected  her  desire  for  silence. 

But  on  the  following  night  her  manner  had  changed 
entirely.  She  was  quiet  again,  but  in  a  different  way, 
queerly  placid,  almost  dazed.  Hewlett  eyed  her  with 
suspicion.  Had  it  been  possible  for  her  to  secure  any 
drugs  in  this  far-away  spot,  he  would  have  attributed 
her  sleepy  heaviness  to  an  artificial  cause.  But  as 
that  wasn't  possible  he  dismissed  the  thought. 

It  was  only  on  returning  at  noon  next  day  to  the 

hut  that  he  remembered  his  former  suspicion,   and 

discovered  that  it  had  not  been  without  foundation. 

There  was  a  note  scrawled  on  a  piece  of  torn  paper 

on  the  table.     "  I've  gone  by  the  mail-car  to  Brunton, 

not  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.     I'll  never  come  back. 

I've  had  a  dose  again,  and  I  can't  pull  up  now.     Iris." 

That  was  all.     He  looked  round  the  hut.     She  had 

taken  anything  of  value  that  she  could.     Well,  there 
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wasn't  much  to  take.  The  little  travelling  clock  from 
the  mantelpiece  was  gone — his  field-glasses,  cigarette 
case,  one  or  two  small  trifles.  He  smiled  grimly. 
She'd  left  him  his  books.  She  hadn't  realised  that 
some  of  those  were  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
things  she'd  taken. 

His  books.  Was  that  all  he  was  to  get  out  of  life? 
Why  hadn't  he  refused  to  take  her  back  that  last  time? 
Why  had  he  let  Beth  go?  Elizabeth!  Ask  her  to 
return  and  share  his  life?  Give  up  her  job — the 
money  she  earned,  the  gaiety  and  excitement  she  knew 
in  her  own  life,  to  come  and  live  in  a  camp  with  him? 
What  had  he  to  offer  any  woman?  Himself. 

He  laughed,  but  it  was  a  harsh,  unpleasant  sound. 

"God!  What  a  fool  a  man  can  be,"  he  said 
savagely,  and  he  swung  himself  back  into  his  saddle, 
and  rode  down  the  hill  to  his  work  once  more. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

CORAL  BRIERLEY'S  PARTY 

REHEARSALS  of  The  Merrymaker  continued, 
and  the  entire  company  was  kept  busy, 
not  only  during  the  day,  but  at  night  also. 
The  chorus,  the  ballet,  the  dialogue  and 
the  musical  numbers  of  the  principals  having  all  been 
rehearsed  separately,  the  piece  was  now  taken  as  a 
whole. 

For  the  most  part  the  safety  curtain  was  kept  lowered 
to  shut  out  from  the  stage  the  noise  of  the  army  of 
workmen,  busy  re-decorating  and  upholstering  the 
front  of  the  house. 

At  night  the  curtain  was  usually  raised,  so  that 
Holwell  and  Biltman  might  judge  the  general  effect 
from  the  stalls. 

Elmer  T.  Biltman  was,  as  Coral  had  described  him, 
"  gross."  He  reeked  of  strong  cigars,  one  of  which 
was  seemingly  always  glued  to  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 
He  never  troubled  to  remove  it  except  when  he  spoke 
to  Coral.  He  had  learnt  by  experience  that  it  wasn't 
wise  to  continue  smoking  while  talking  to  her.  Early 
in  their  acquaintance — at  one  of  his  own  parties — 
she  had  calmly  plucked  the  cigar  from  his  lips  and 
thrown  it  into  the  fire.  "  Don't  smoke  in  the  presence 
of  ladies,"  she  remarked  coolly;  and  though  he  re- 
taliated, "  I  don't  see  any  "  (and  his  guests  couldn't 
usually  be  described  very  truthfully  as  gentlewomen), 
the  laugh  had  been  against  him,  and  he  hadn't  for- 
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gotten  it.  Nor  had  he  forgotten  that  the  cigar  had 
been  an  expensive  one,  and  that  he  had  lost  it.  Not 
to  get  value  for  his  money — value  either  of  pleasure 
or  revenge — that  hurt  him  badly. 

Elizabeth  always  thought  in  looking  at  him  that 
he  could  not  feel  quite  himself  without  his  sable-lined 
coat,  with  the  big  astrakhan  collar.  She  would  have 
laid  any  money  on  his  possession  of  this  article  of 
adornment  (he  was  so  true  to  type)  long  before  Coral 
had  described  him  wearing  it;  but  with  the  thermometer 
at  nearly  a  hundred  in  the  shade,  the  fur  coat  must 
perforce  hide  its  light  under  a  bushel,  or  rather  under 
a  moth-proof  linen  bag.  Coral  had  also  informed  her 
that  their  manager's  name  had  originally  been  spelt 
in  a  more  German  fashion,  but  that  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  he  had  contrived  to  drop  the  final  letter. 

Elizabeth's  sense  of  friendship  with  Coral  had 
deepened.  She  was  conscious  sometimes  of  a  curiously 
strong  attachment  to  the  child.  Why  was  it?  What 
attracted  her?  Was  it  the  girl's  beauty?  Partly 
that,  perhaps,  but  partly  also  the  little  electric 
current  of  sympathy  which  seemed  to  exist  between 
them. 

She  took  the  place  of  a  dearly-loved  younger  sister  in 
Elizabeth's  heart.  She  hated  Coral's  present  attitude 
towards  life.  Coral  was  vain,  she  was  selfish,  she  was 
spoilt,  she  was  self-indulgent,  and  she  took  too  many 
cocktails  and  liqueurs.  All  this  Elizabeth  admitted. 
Yet  she  knew,  too,  that  in  spite  of  Coral's  vanity,  she 
was  not  self-centred;  in  spite  of  her  selfishness  she  was 
extremely  generous;  she  had  great  courage — that 
quality  which  has  been  called  "  the  footstool  of  all  the 
virtues  " — she  was  innately  truthful,  and  she  was  not 
hard.  She  was  quick  to  respond  to  any  real  affection, 
and  she  had  a  great  capacity  for  loving.  All  her 
faults  were  the  faults  engendered  by  her  environment, 
and  were  superficial.  Whatever  follies  she  had  been 
guilty  of,  they  were  not  sins;  at  least  so  Elizabeth 
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believed,  and  laughed  at  herself  a  little  for  her  belief. 
"  It's  because  I'm  beginning  to  love  the  child,  I  suppose, 
that  I'm  so  charitable,"  she  reflected.  "  If  I  disliked 
her,  I'd  regard  her  and  her  past  in  a  very  different 
light."  Well,  after  all,  it  was  better  to  be  charitable 
than  harsh,  but  neither  attitude  she  feared  was  likely 
to  make  much  difference  in  changing  Coral's  way  of 
life. 

They  had  lunched  together  two  or  three  times,  and 
once,  when  there  had  been  no  evening  rehearsal, 
Elizabeth  had  dined  with  Coral  at  the  furnished  house 
the  star  had  taken  at  Toorak. 

"I  don't  like  flats,"  Coral  admitted.  "My  parties 
have  a  tendency  to  become  a  trifle  riotous  about  4  a.m., 
and  the  other  occupants  of  the  building  object.  So 
I  took  a  furnished  house,  advertised  for  a  deaf  cook  and 
got  one,  oh,  as  deaf  as  a  beetle,  splendid! — and  on 
party  nights  I  send  her  to  bed,  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  tell  her  not  to  come  out  unless  she  smells  fire." 

But  the  night  Elizabeth  dined  at  Toorak  was  not  a 
"party"  night.  And  there  was  certainly  nothing 
riotous  about  the  evening.  John  Adrian,  the  "nice 
boy,"  was  the  only  other  guest,  and  Elizabeth  found 
no  reason  to  change  her  opinion  with  regard  to  him. 
She  only  qualified  her  adjective,  and  now  thought  of 
him  as  an  extremely  nice  boy,  twenty-four,  superb  in 
physique,  if  not  strikingly  handsome,  wholesome  in 
mind  and  body,  up  to  any  sort  of  schoolboy  lark,  and 
honestly  and  genuinely  and  sincerely  in  love  with  Coral. 
Elizabeth  felt  that  he  saw  as  plainly  as  she  did  all 
Coral's  faults,  but,  like  her,  he  had  a  strong  belief  in  the 
underlying  worth  of  Coral's  nature. 

During  rehearsal,  while  lunching  together,  at  many 
odd  moments,  Elizabeth  had  gained  a  good  deal  of 
information  as  to  Coral's  history.  The  latter  had 
never  talked  much  about  her  mother,  but  Elizabeth 
drew  for  herself  the  picture  of  a  third-rate  actress,  of 
the  thoroughly  dissolute  type,  exploiting  her  beautiful 
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and  talented  little  girl  for  her  own  ends.  Coral  had 
danced  from  the  moment  she  could  walk.  She  had  been 
dragged  round  the  English  provinces  with  sordid 
dancing  troupes,  under  still  more  sordid  managements. 
Then,  soon  after  her  eighteenth  birthday,  she  had  been 
seen  at  one  of  the  East  End  Variety  Theatres  by  an 
agent  who  realised  her  extraordinary  gifts,  and  later, 
as  a  star,  she  had  taken  London  by  storm. 

That  was  three  years  ago.  Her  mother  now  she 
never  saw.  She  made  her  a  generous  allowance,  but 
refused  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  her. 
Elizabeth  knew  that  there  were  two  people  for  whom 
Coral  cherished  a  bitter,  implacable  resentment.  The 
thought  of  either  of  them  was  like  some  festering  sore 
in  her  heart.  And  yet  these  were  the  two  people  of 
whom  she  had  scarcely  spoken  half  a  dozen  words  to 
Elizabeth.  One  was  her  mother,  and  the  other  was 
the  man  who  was  engaged  to  Lady  Una  Tye,  the  young 
widow  of  William  Tye,  whose  wonderful  patent  medi- 
cines, though  largely  advertised  as  "life-giving,"  had 
failed  to  prolong  his  own  life  further  than  his  allotted 
span  of  three  score  years  and  ten.  Coral  had  merely 
mentioned  Lord  Lyndon's  name  in  a  most  casual 
fashion  on  one  occasion,  and  yet  Elizabeth  realised  that 
Henry  Holwell  had  been  right  when  he  wrote  to  her 
that  "little  Brierley"  felt  the  defection  of  her  lover 
far  more  than  she  was  ever  likely  to  admit  to  the 
world. 

But  with  regard  to  Biltman,  Elizabeth  was  frankly 
puzzled.  He  obviously  was  not  a  man  to  spend  his 
money  on  pearls  and  diamonds  and  receive  no  value  in 
return,  and  yet  apparently  Coral  treated  him  as  she 
pleased. 

It  was  while  they  were  sitting  in  the  stalls  together 
one  evening,  during  a  wait  at  rehearsal,  and  their 
manager  was  under  discussion,  that  Coral  remarked 
shrewdly,  "You're  a  bit  doubtful  as  to  my  position 
with  Bilty,  aren't  you?  " 
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"No,"  answered  Elizabeth.  "You've  told  me  that 
you've  accepted  his  presents  on  false  pretences,  and  that 
he  gets  nothing  in  return  for  his  attentions." 

"Nothing  but  a  few  kisses  occasionally — and  never 
too  many  of  those — believe  me.  But  perhaps  you 
don't  believe  me?  " 

"Yes,  I  do,"  answered  Elizabeth.  "But  what 
puzzles  me  is  how  you  manage  to  keep  him  where  he 
is." 

"Ah,  but  don't  you  see,  he's  delivered  himself  into 
my  hands!"  replied  Coral,  nodding  her  lovely  head 
wisely.  "  He  believes  he'll  get  me  some  day,  of  course, 
and  then  he  means  to  make  me  pay  for  all  my  tricks! 
Oh,  won't  he  give  me  what-for  then!  Won't  he  just 
make  me  sit  up !  But  at  present,  suppose  he  were  to 
offend  me  seriously?  Suppose  I  broke  my  contract 
with  him,  and  walked  out  of  the  theatre?  I'd  do  it  as 
soon  as  look  at  him  if  I  got  really  mad  about  anything. 
He  could  sue  me,  of  course,  but  in  the  meantime  where 
would  he  find  a  star  out  here  to  take  my  place?  " 

"You're  a  conceited  imp,  Coral!" 

"  Of  course  I  am,  but  I  wouldn't  get  my  salary  if  they 
could  pick  Coral  Brierleys  off  every  gooseberry  bush. 
Believe  me,  I  know  my  value.  So  does  Bilty.  He's 
already  pretty  far  in  with  this  venture.  It  cost  him 
I  don't  know  how  many  thousands  just  to  work  that 
trick  of  getting  this  theatre  over  the  head  of  the  firm 
who  thought  they  had  the  lease.  He's  got  the  cost  of 
the  production  yet,  and  it's  not  cheap.  Elmer  T. 
Biltman  doesn't  like  losing  too  much  money,  and  he 
doesn't  like  failing  to  get  his  revenge  when  he's  once  on 
the  war  path.  He's  trying  to  beat  the  firm  he's  turned 
out  of  this  theatre,  and  if  I  went  back  on  him,  he'd  not 
only  lose  his  money,  but  he'd  look  a  fool.  Elmer  T. 
wouldn't  like  that,  so  though  he'd  love  to  strangle  me 
at  times,  he's  got  to  grin  and  bear  it.  Of  course  I've  got 
an  understudy." 

"An  understudy? " 
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"With  Elmer  T.  That  big  fair  woman  who  comes 
in  to  watch  rehearsals  with  him  sometimes.  How  she 
hates  me!  And  if  she  only  knew  it,  I  adore  her.  She's 
my  life-saving  device — my  fire  escape." 

Elizabeth  laughed  in  spite  of  herself.  "You  ought 
to  be  well  smacked,  Coral." 

"I  know  I  ought.     But  who's  going  to  do  it? " 

"  I  think  John  might." 

"Poor  old  John!"  Coral's  lovely  eyes  grew  softer 
for  a  moment.  "  Isn't  he  a  good  sort." 

"  He's  a  dear,  but  I  rather  wish  he'd  get  a  big  stick 
and  wallop  you.  Then  you'd  respect  him  more." 

"  I  respect  him  very  much  as  it  is.  I  believe  it's  my 
respect  for  him  that  prevents  me  marrying  him.  He's 
nearly  as  rich  as  Bilty,  you  know.  Wool's  up  to  good- 
ness knows  what  at  present." 

Wool!  Elizabeth's  spirit  had  flown  with  that  word 
out  of  the  half-lighted  stalls,  away  from  Coral,  from 
Holwell  yelling  on  the  stage  to  someone  up  in  the 
flies,  away  from  all  the  company — the  chorus  and 
ballet,  grouped  about  the  wings,  and  the  back  of  the 
stage — far,  far  away  to  a  fire-lit  space  under  the 
willows  near  the  wool-shed,  and  the  yards  .  .  .  the 
warm  night  wind  .  .  .  the  children  singing  .  .  .  Hew- 
lett just  dismounted  from  his  horse.  Back  to  a  bank 
beside  a  moonlit  river  .  .  .  the  smell  of  the  camp 
fire  .  .  .  men  fishing  .  .  .  the  sound  of  the  sheep  on 
the  hills  ...  a  man's  voice.  "Write  a  book  about 
a  poor  devil  who  loves  a  woman,  and  who  can't  ever 
tell  her  so."  Would  she  never  lose  that  queer  pain 
in  her  heart?  That  aching  sense  of  loss? 

"Elizabeth!  Elizabeth  Arlen!  Damn  it  all,  can't 
any  of  you  stand  by? " 

"I'm  here,  Henry.  I'm  coming."  In  a  most 
undignified  fashion  Elizabeth  was  scrambling  out  of 
the  stalls  towards  the  open  pass-door  to  the  stage. 

"  There  I  I  know  you're  there.  Why  aren't  you 
up  here  on  the  stage?  That's  where  I  want  you. 
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Haven't  I  got  enough  to  do,  without  waiting  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  all  you  people  to  take  up  your  cues? " 
He  raised  his  voice,  and  shouted  so  that  the  whole 
theatre  rang,  and  echoed,  and  almost  shook,  with  the 
sound:  "Stand  by  !  Everybody,  please  !  " 

Elizabeth  went  through  her  scene,  made  her  exit, 
and  passed  to  the  back  of  the  stage  to  where  most  of 
the  chorus  girls  and  ballet  were  sitting  on  the  rostrums, 
or  raking  pieces  of  the  scenery — some  of  them  on  the 
bare  boards  of  the  stage  itself.  They  all  wore  practice 
dress — short  black  tunics,  bloomers,  black  stockings 
and  shoes — and  they  all  looked  tired.  But  they  still 
had  two  hours'  work  before  rehearsal  would  be  dis- 
missed. Some  were  talking  to  the  chorus  men,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  girls  were  whispering  together. 

They  were  such  nice  children — all  of  them.  Young, 
sweet,  and  simple.  The  very  antithesis  of  the  world's 
idea  of  the  chorus  and  ballet — these  girls.  The  very 
antithesis  too  of  the  modern  society  miss.  They  were 
unsophisticated,  hard-working,  merry,  and  good- 
hearted.  They  came  from  good  middle-class  Austra- 
lian homes — the  same  sort  of  home  Elizabeth  herself 
had  known  during  her  childhood  in  New  Zealand — 
and  always  in  their  tours  to  other  parts  of  Australia 
they  had  been  well  looked  after. 

Under  Biltman's  management  would  they  fare  as 
well?  No,  decidedly  no,  if  it  rested  with  him;  but 
yes,  if  Henry  HolweU  had  any  say  in  the  matter.  The 
producer's  language  might  be  picturesque,  his  temper 
and  nerves  a  trifle  ragged  at  times,  but  he  loathed 
drink,  loathed  intemperance  of  any  kind,  and  saw  to 
it,  as  far  as  he  could,  that  the  stage  atmosphere  was 
kept  clean,  and  that  the  girls  in  his  companies  were 
subjected  to  no  more  temptation  earning  their  living 
in  this  way  than  they  would  be  in  any  other  walk  oi 
life. 

"  Did  you  hear  Holwell  giving  me  the  bird  for  getting 
out  of  step  in  the  Finale?  " 
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"Oh,  everyone's  getting  birded  to-night." 

"My  dress  is  lovely  for  the  second  act.  Silver 
tissue  and  pink  feather  trimming." 

"How  do  you  like  'The  Tavern1?" 

"  Oh,  it's  just  a '  Jack's/  but  it's  clean."  (A  "  Jack's" 
Elizabeth  learnt,  was  a  cheap  hotel  or  boarding-house. 
"Jack"  being  an  abbreviation  of  "Our  Jack's  come 
home  to-day ! "  and  apparently  the  girls  meant  to 
imply  that  the  hotel  in  question  was  a  rough  sort 
of  place,  likely  to  be  patronised  by  sea-faring 
gentlemen). 

"Look  at  Coral  Brierley!  Isn't  she  perfectly 
beautiful? " 

"She's  lovely  in  this  number.  Fancy  having  that 
voice,  and  being  able  to  dance  like  she  does.  It  isn't 
fair,  she's  got  everything." 

"I'm  crazy  about  her.  So's  everyone.  Not  a  bit 
swanky  and  snobby  either,  like  some  English  stars." 

So  the  whispers  ran  amongst  them,  until  the  murmur 
grew  a  little  too  pronounced,  and  then  Holwell  yelled, 
double  forte :  "Shut  up  i  "  and  then  crescendo:  "Will 
you  shut  up  !  " 

The  murmurs  ceased  suddenly,  but  a  few  minutes 
later  a  more  subdued  whisper  passed  through  the 
groups.  "Come  on,  girls.  Form  up  for  the  Palm 
Beach  number." 

"I'm  next  to  you,  Hetty." 

"No,  you're  not.  He  changed  it.  You're  paired 
with  the  new  girl." 

"What's  the  cue?" 

"You  give  the  cue  for  the  number,  don't  you,  Miss 
Arlen?" 

Elizabeth  nodded.  "Yes,  but  you've  got  a  few 
minutes  yet."  She  made  her  entrance  again,  spoke 
one  or  two  lines,  and  then  the  pianist  at  the  side  of 
the  stage  struck  into  the  introduction  of  the  Palm 
Beach  chorus,  and  on  came  all  the  girls,  marching, 
and  singing  as  they  marched. 
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Two  nights  before  the  first  dress  rehearsal,  Coral 
gave  one  of  her  parties. 

"You'll  see  me  at  last  as  I  really  am,"  she  said, 
somewhat  defiantly  to  Elizabeth.  "You'll  realise 
then  that  I'm  far  more  hopeless  than  you  imagine." 

"In  that  case  I'd  better  not  come.  I  hate  being 
disillusioned.  I  look  upon  you  as  an  angel  at  present." 

"You've  got  to  come.     I  want  you  to." 

"That  settles  it  of  course.  There's  nothing  further 
to  be  said,"  returned  Elizabeth  drily. 

"There  may  be  something  further  to  be  said,  after 
the  party,"  said  Coral,  wickedly. 

Rehearsal  was  dismissed  before  ten  o'clock,  and 
Elizabeth  returned  to  her  little  flat  in  Collins  Street 
to  dress. 

When  her  taxi  put  her  down  at  Coral's  garden 
gate,  shortly  after  eleven,  the  party  was  evidently  in 
full  swing;  and  if  noise  be  any  criterion  of  a  party's 
success,  this  one  was  evidently  not  destined  to  fail. 
It  would  perhaps  be  correct  to  term  it  a  "howling 
success"  already.  Both  the  gramophone  and  the 
pianola  were  going  in  different  rooms,  and  shrieks  of 
laughter,  shouts  and  snatches  of  songs  were  heard 
above  the  din. 

For  a  few  moments  Elizabeth  hesitated.  The  taxi 
hadn't  gone  yet.  Should  she  jump  in,  and  go  home? 
She  wasn't  in  the  mood  for  parties  of  any  sort,  and  this 
one  was  apparently  of  the  species  which  she  had  always 
done  her  best  to  avoid.  But  while  she  hesitated, 
the  thought  struck  her  that  if  she  turned  back  now, 
she  was  in  reality  playing  the  part  to  Coral  which  Edie 
had  played  to  her.  "  It  isn't  just  my  way  of  behaving, 
and  so  I  turn  up  my  priggish  nose,  and  depart,"  and 
so,  with  a  little  smile  at  her  own  expense,  she  decided 
not  to  depart,  but  to  walk  on. 

Inside  the  drawing-room  where  the  gramophone 
was  playing,  the  floor  rugs  had  been  removed,  and  the 
furniture  pushed  on  one  side.  Here,  a  number  of 
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couples  were  dancing;  but  in  the  room  across  the  hall 
where  supper  was  spread  on  a  buffet,  the  crowd  was 
far  thicker. 

The  popping  of  champagne  corks,  and  the  chink  of 
the  whisky  decanter  stopper — though  to  tell  the  truth 
the  decanter  was  too  freely  in  use  for  this  sound  to 
be  heard  often — mingled  with  the  laughter,  the 
pianola,  and  the  raised  voices. 

What  a  crew,  thought  Elizabeth.  There  were  only 
two  members  of  their  own  company  present,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  professionals  from  the  other  theatres. 
Certainly  the  stage  wasn't  responsible  for  the  noise  that 
was  going  on,  for  the  majority  of  the  guests  were  non- 
professional.  They  consisted  of  men  of  much  the 
same  coarse  type  as  Biltman,  and  women  closely 
allied  to  the  class  to  which  the  big  fair  "understudy" 
so  obviously  belonged. 

Where  did  they  come  from,  these  people?  Oh  well, 
in  a  city  of  nearly  a  million,  there  must  be  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men — and  women.  The  only  pity  was 
that  Coral  should  think  them  worth  entertaining. 
Elizabeth  wondered  how  in  this  short  period — for 
the  party  had  not  been  timed  to  start  before  eleven — 
the  guests  had  contrived  to  become  so  exceedingly 
merry;  but  she  afterwards  discovered  that  Elmer  T. 
Biltman  had  given  a  big  dinner,  and  had  brought  all 
his  friends  on  to  Coral's  house. 

With  a  certain  feeling  of  relief,  Elizabeth  caught 
sight  of  John  Adrian  in  the  corner.  She  felt  sure 
that  he  would  be  perfectly  sober,  and  when  he  crossed 
to  her  side  she  realised  that  her  confidence  in  him  was 
not  misplaced.  But  though  he  hailed  her  in  his 
usual  happy  way,  she  knew  quite  well  from  the  way 
in  which  his  jaw  stuck  out,  and  the  light  in  his  blue 
eyes,  that  he  wasn't  pleased  with  the  whole  affair; 
and  wasn't  pleased  with  Coral,  who,  wildly  excited, 
had  obviously  had  a  good  deal  too  much  to 
drink. 
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"What  are  you  going  to  have? "  he  asked.  "There 
are  some  very  good  oyster  patties,  and  asparagus 
sandwiches,  and  chicken  salad,  and  so  forth.  I'll 
get  you  something."  He  returned  with  a  glass  of 
champagne,  and  something  to  eat,  and  remained 
beside  her  talking.  Afterwards  they  danced,  and 
again  returned  to  the  supper  room.  The  noise  was 
getting  more  pronounced.  It  seemed  as  though  a 
quarrel  was  in  progress. 

"Where  would  England  have  been  if  we  hadn't 
come  in  to  fight  Germany?"  Biltman  was  asking 
someone  angrily;  and  Coral's  voice,  high-pitched  and 
sweet,  rang  out:  "Don't  you  talk  about  the  war, 
Bilty.  You  dropped  your  tail  directly  it  began." 

"What  do  you  mean?     Dropped  my  tail?  " 

"You  used  to  spell  your  name  with  two  n's.  You 
dropped  the  last  one,  so  I've  heard." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  in  which  Biltman  joined, 
but  Elizabeth  could  see  that  he  was  furiously  angry. 

"Another  black  mark  to  Coral,"  she  thought.  "Oh, 
foolish  child !  He'll  do  all  in  his  power  to  get  his  own 
back  shortly."  Then  later,  when  sitting  with  John 
in  the  shadow  of  the  verandah,  she  heard  Biltman 
ordering  the  big  fair  woman  home,  she  really  knew  a 
sense  of  fear. 

The  understudy  was  furious.  "Leave  you  here 
with  her! "  she  said. 

"Shut  your  mouth,  and  get  home,"  snarled  Biltman, 
"or  you'll  get  out  altogether — do  you  understand?  " 

She  evidently  understood,  for  with  a  face  of  fury, 
she  gathered  up  her  diaphanous  wrap,  and  made  her 
way  out  to  the  waiting  car.  She  had  not  said  good- 
night to  her  hostess,  but  apparently  anything  in  the 
way  of  ordinary  courtesy  was  not  considered  necessary 
at  these  functions. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  verandah,  Elizabeth  felt  her 
eyes  suddenly  fill  with  tears.  "Poor  little  Coral,"  she 
said. 
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"It's  all  right,"  returned  John.  "I  shan't  leave 
the  house  until  I've  seen  that  swine  out  of  it.  She's 
safe  enough." 

Elizabeth  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  relief.  John 
gave  one  a  sense  of  safety.  She  got  up.  "I'm  going 
now.  Could  you  ring  up  a  taxi  for  me? " 

"Take  my  car,  it's  at  the  gate.  My  man'll  be 
asleep  inside."  They  walked  back  into  the  house  to 
find  Coral,  but  she  was  whirling  wildly  round  the 
room  in  the  arms  of  a  half-intoxicated  youth,  and 
only  waved,  and  nodded  her  flushed  face,  and  kissed 
her  hand.  She  looked  more  lovely  than  ever.  A 
Bacchante — abandoned,  but  beautiful. 

"You  going  too,  John,  dear  old  thing?"  she  called. 

"No,"  he  answered  grimly.  "I'm  seeing  Elizabeth 
to  the  car,  and  coming  back." 

"All  right.  By-bye,  Lisbeth.  If  I  don't  turn  up 
at  rehearsal,  tell  H.H.  I've  got  measles.  I'm  suffering 
from  spots."  She  laughed  heartily  at  her  own  small 
joke,  and  then  sang,  in  her  clear,  sweet  voice:  "Another 
little  spot  won't  do  us  any  harm." 

There  was  not  so  much  noise  now.  The  women 
were  beginning  to  loll  in  corners,  and  the  men  were 
becoming  sloppily  amorous. 

Elizabeth,  as  she  drove  away,  vowed  that  it  was  the 
first  and  last  of  Coral's  parties  that  she  would  ever 
attend.  Poor  little  Coral!  Was  she  going  to  make 
a  hateful  mess  of  her  brilliant  career?  Suddenly  she 
realised  how  much  a  decent  upbringing  and  a  good 
solid  respectable  background  meant  to  any  girl. 
Dull  perhaps,  but  very  helpful  in  after-life.  Coral 
had  never  had  this.  Never  known  a  decent  home, 
or  decent  parents. 

Poor  brilliant  little  butterfly!  Yet  she  wasn't 
quite  that.  There  was  something  in  her  enduring, 
not  ephemeral.  She  might  fritter  her  life  away — go 
headlong  to  perdition — but  still  within  her  was 
something — a  spark — a  flame  of  some  fire  that  nothing 
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could  quite  extinguish.  Was  that  true  or  just  a 
fancy  of  her  own,  engendered  by  her  growing  fondness 
for  the  girl,  Elizabeth  wondered.  No,  John  Adrian 
saw  it  too,  and  his  wasn't  blind  love,  by  any  means. 

At  the  thought  of  John,  her  distress  for  Coral  knew 
a  little  comfort. 

John  was  more  than  an  extremely  nice  boy,  she 
decided  now.  With  his  strong  jaw,  his  honest  eyes, 
his  healthy,  virile  personality,  he  was  a  very  depend- 
able young  man,  and  might  be  for  Coral,  if  she  could 
only  come  to  see  it,  the  way  of  salvation. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

AFTER   THE   DRESS   REHEARSAL 

AT  the  theatre  next  day  Coral  avoided  Eliza- 
beth, but  the  latter  could  see  that  the  star 
was  eyeing  her  furtively  at  odd  moments. 

Coral's  attitude  was  so  like  a  naughty 
little  girl  watching  for  any  expression  indicative  of 
reproval  on  the  part  of  authority,  that  Elizabeth 
couldn't  refrain  from  laughing  when  she  next  caught 
the  sidelong  glance  from  those  somewhat  anxious 
eyes. 

They  were  standing  in  the  wings  out  of  ear- 
shot of  the  producer,  and  now  Coral  advanced  to 
Elizabeth. 

"Well,"  she  said  defiantly,  "  say  what  you  think. 
Oh,  Coral,  dear,"  she  assumed  a  sanctimonious  tone 
and  air,  "  Pause — pause,  my  dear,  dear  child  before 
it  is  too  late.  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
red,  nor  even  when  it  bubbles,  for  in  the  cup  destruction 
lurketh." 

"  If  you  know  so  well  what  I  think  I  needn't  bother 
to  tell  you,"  said  Elizabeth;  and  Coral,  doing  her 
best  to  draw  from  the  elder  woman  an  expression  of 
opinion,  and  failing,  pouted  like  the  spoilt  child  that 
she  was  and  turned  away. 

All  thought  and  energy  now  were  turned  to  the 
production.  The  first  dress  rehearsal  was  called  for 
the  next  morning  at  ten-thirty.  Another  dress 
rehearsal  would  take  place  on  the  following  evening; 
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and  then  the  result  of  all  this  strenuous  and  nerve- 
wracking  preparation — the  united  efforts  of  producer, 
company,  scenic  artist,  wardrobe  mistress  and  staff — 
would  be  set  forth  as  a  whole  during  those  fateful 
few  hours  known  as  the  "  first  night  "  for  the  approval 
or  condemnation  of  the  theatre-going  public. 

Because  she  had  a  very  quick  change  hi  the  last 
act,  Beth  had  been  given  a  dressing-room  on  a  level 
with  the  stage,  and  opposite  the  star's  room.  It  was 
a  tiny  little  cupboard,  this  of  Elizabeth's,  but  by 
reason  of  its  diminutive  proportions  she  occupied 
it  alone. 

Although  her  part  in  The  Merrymaker  was  one  she 
had  played  for  so  many  months  in  London,  Elizabeth 
still  knew  the  old  familiar  thrill  which  was  produced 
by  the  atmosphere  of  excitement  and  stirring  life 
behind  the  scenes;  the  blazing  lights  of  the  dressing- 
room,  the  smell  of  the  grease  paint,  the  call-boy's 
warning  shout  along  the  corridors,  "  Half  an  hour, 
please,"  and  later,  following  hard  on  the  sound  of  the 
orchestra  tuning  up,  his  further  summons,  "  Overture 
and  beginners,  please." 

Elizabeth  was  not  a  beginner;  which  is  to  say  she  was 
not  concerned  in  the  opening  scene;  and  she  was 
sitting  in  her  wrapper  before  her  mirror  putting  the 
last  touches  to  her  make-up,  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  the  little  woman  whom  she  had  seen 
polishing  the  orchestra  rail  at  the  first  rehearsal 
entered. 

"It's  only  me,  Vicky,"  she  said.  "Miss  Brierley 
would  like  to  see  you  in  her  room,  miss." 

"All  right,  I'll  come." 

The  little  woman,  neat  and  spotless  in  black  dress 
and  white  apron,  did  not  move.  She  still  stood  just 
within  the  room,  and  then  she  closed  the  door 
gently  behind  her.  "  I  think  she's  had  bad  news, 
miss." 

"Bad  news? " 
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"Well,  she's  seen  something  in  the  paper  that's 
upset  her.  I'd  brought  it  in — laid  it  on  her  dressing- 
table  I  did — never  thought — and  she  glanced  at  it, 
and  then  gave  a  kind  of  little  moan.  Don't  say  I 
told  you  that,  miss.  Don't  pretend  you  know  any- 
thing." 

"Of  course  I  won't,  Vicky."  Beth  gathered  her 
wrapper  round  her,  walked  across  the  corridor,  and 
knocked  at  Coral's  door.  "  Come  in,"  called  a  gay, 
high-pitched  voice. 

Bad  news.  Was  this  what  a  girl  looked  like  who 
had  just  received  bad  news?  Coral's  eyes  were  shining. 
She  was  obviously  excited.  "  Have  a  drink?  There's 
whisky  and  soda  over  there." 

"No  thanks.     Not  at  this  time  in  the  morning." 

"What  an  old  kill-joy  you  are,  Elizabeth.  I've 
had  one  and  I'm  going  to  have  another."  She  poured 
herself  out  a  stiff  nip,  added  a  little  soda,  and  tossed 
it  off. 

Yes,  Elizabeth  saw  now,  under  the  assumed  gaiety, 
the  false  excitement,  that  Coral  was  hurt  and  suffering. 

"I  only  wanted  to  ask  you  to  come  home  with  me 
after  rehearsal." 

"We'll  be  here  till  about  five." 

"Yes,  or  later.  But  come  back  with  me  and  stay 
all  night.  I  don't  want  to  be  alone.  Will  you? " 
Suddenly  she  turned  and  faced  Elizabeth.  "  You've 
got  to  come,  do  you  hear?  You  won't  say  no, 
Elizabeth?" 

"Of  course  I'll  come  if  you  want  me."  She  had 
not  been  deaf  to  a  certain  piteous  note  in  Coral's 
voice. 

"That's  settled  then,"  said  Coral  in  a  different  tone. 
"  Just  give  a  yell  for  Vicky,  will  you?  I'll  never 
be  on." 

The  overture  came  to  an  end,  the  curtain  rose  on 
the  opening  chorus,  and  the  dress  rehearsal  had 
begun. 
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Biltman,  with  the  "  understudy  "  and  a  few  friends, 
sat  in  the  gloom  of  the  newly-decorated  stalls;  and 
Holwell  dodged  up  and  down  through  the  pass-door 
from  the  front  of  the  house  on  to  the  stage  continually. 
A  word  with  Biltman — a  word  with  the  musical 
director — a  yell  at  the  electrician  in  the  dome:  "  What 
the  hell  are  you  doing  with  those  lights?  It's  moon- 
light on  the  beach  there  I  want!  No,  no,  not  there — 
further  over  to  the  prompt  side."  A  few  encouraging 
remarks  to  the  chorus:  "  You're  all  dead — dead  ! 
This  is  a  musical  comedy,  not  a  funeral!  My  God! 
Is  it  a  dirge  you're  singing?  A  lament  for  the  play? 
I  suppose  it  is.  You've  killed  it,  and  now  you're 
wailing  over  it.  Go  back.  Take  that  again." 

And  so  on  and  so  on  through  the  morning.  But 
there  was  not  much  going  back.  On  the  whole  the 
rehearsal  was  very  smooth.  More  than  ever  did 
Elizabeth  marvel  at  the  enormous  capability  and 
emotional  power  of  Holwell.  He  knew  to  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  where  each  member  of  the  chorus  should 
stand;  and  noticed  it  if  there  was  the  smallest  detail 
of  any  individual's  dress  missing.  "  Where's  that 
ribbon  bow  for  your  left  wrist?  Haven't  had  it  from 
the  wardrobe?  Well  get  it — get  it." 

The  dresses,  the  lighting,  the  scenery — the  whole 
of  the  mechanical  side  of  the  production — he  knew  as 
though  he  had  a  photographic  registration  of  it  all 
within  his  brain. 

He  could  have  gone  on  for  any  part — Coral's  included 
— songs,  dances,  everything.  And  above  all  this, 
he  had  the  power  of  galvanizing  into  action  and  into 
life  the  seemingly  inert.  He  was  dynamic,  and  like 
Napoleon,  there  was  no  such  word  as  "  fail "  in  his 
vocabulary. 

After  an  adjournment  for  luncheon — tea,  coffee, 
sandwiches  and  cakes,  served  in  the  foyer  to  the  whole 
company  in  their  make-up  and  their  stage  dresses — 
the  second  act  began. 
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At  last  it  was  all  over,  and  with  a  few  comments  and 
corrections  from  Holwell  on  the  stage  to  the  assembled 
company,  the  rehearsal  was  dismissed. 

There  was  no  call  for  the  following  day,  except  for  one 
or  two  numbers,  concerning  principals  only;  but  the 
second  dress  rehearsal  would  take  place  at  night. 

Coral  and  Elizabeth  dined  alone  at  Toorak,  talking 
of  the  show,  Holwell,  frocks,  the  prospects  of  a  long  run, 
Biltman,  but  avoiding  mention  of  anything  more  nearly 
touching  themselves.  It  seemed  as  though  Coral 
deliberately  kept  the  conversation  turning  on  common 
topics.  Then  quite  early  she  suggested  bed,  and  they 
went  to  their  own  rooms. 

But  Elizabeth  was  unable  to  sleep.  She  was  tired 
out  with  the  rehearsal,  but  perhaps  because  for  that 
day  at  least  her  mind  had  been  too  busily  occupied 
to  dwell  upon  anything  but  her  stage  work,  now  in  the 
quietness  of  the  night,  memories  of  the  last  few  months 
came  rushing  back. 

She  turned  on  the  light  and  looked  at  her  watch. 
After  two!  She'd  go  out  into  the  morning  room  and 
get  a  book.  She'd  seen  A  Passage  to  India  there.  She 
wanted  to  read  that.  As  she  stole  down  the  hall  she 
heard  a  queer  sound.  Vicky's  expression,  "A  little 
moan,"  flashed  back  into  her  mind.  It  was  Coral. 
She  knocked  at  her  door,  then  turned  the  handle. 

"Who's  there?" 

"  It's  only  me,  Elizabeth.  I  couldn't  sleep.  I  came 
out  for  a  book.  Coral,  what's  the  matter.  Why  are 
you  crying? " 

"I'm  not  crying,"  said  Coral  in  a  thick  voice  which 
had  a  pitiful  hiccoughing  sound  in  it,  like  a  child's. 
Poor  forlorn  little  creature!  Envied  by  all  the  world! 
Crying  here,  lonely  and  wretched,  in  the  dark! 

Elizabeth,  moving  towards  the  bed,  stumbled  over 
something. 

"  It's  that  damn  footstool,"  said  Coral,  choking  on  a 
sob. 
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Reaching  the  bed  at  last,  Elizabeth  sat  down  on  the 
side  of  it.  Coral,  in  the  dark,  clutched  at  her  hand. 
"Now,  tell  me,  Coral.  It's  easier  if  you  can  tell  some- 
one." 

"  I've  never  had  anyone  to  talk  to,"  said  Coral.  "  I 
don't  know  how  to.  I've  always  had  to  keep  things 
all  bottled  up  inside  me,  and  they  get  into  a  hard  lump, 
and,  oh  ...  I'm  such  a  fool  .  .  .  and  I  must  look 
such  a  sight!" 

"  Never  mind,  no  one  can  see  you  in  the  dark.  Tell 
me  all  about  it." 

"  To-day  in  the  paper  I  saw  his  wedding — you  know 
— it  was  in  the  cables.  So  grand — Royalty  there.  I 
saw  her  once.  She's  little  and  dark,  and  like  a  little 
devil!  Yes,  she  is!  but  oh,  pretty,  yes!  Oh,  I  hate 
her — hate  her."  Coral's  breath  came  short  and  quick. 
"But  I  hate  him  more,"  she  added  in  a  deeper,  quieter 
tone. 

"Hating  doesn't  do  any  good." 

"Of  course  it  doesn't,  silly!  I  know  that.  It  hurts 
me  more  than  it  hurts  them.  What  do  they  care  how 
much  I  hate  them?  They  and  their  grand  weddings, 
and  Lord  This  and  Lady  That  there  in  the  church. 
Listen!"  She  sat  up  in  bed  in  the  dark,  and  for  a 
moment  her  tears  were  gone.  "  I  loved  him.  I'd  have 
cut  off  my  hands  and  feet  for  him.  I  would,  I  would. 
I  never  lied  to  him.  I  told  him  everything — all  my 
poor  sordid  little  life  before  I  met  him — told  him  about 
that  other  man — that  beast.  He  was  an  agent — like 

Kendall.  I  loathed  him,  but  my  mother Oh,  I 

wanted  to  kill  myself  afterwards,  but  I  didn't.  We  go 
on  living  somehow.  People  think  I'm  bad  always.  I'm 
not — not  in  that  way.  Just  those  two  men.  That 
beast  I  loathed — and  Lyndon  I  loved."  Her  voice 
broke,  and  she  sank  back,  stifling  her  sobs  on  her 
pillow.  After  a  moment  she  went  on.  "I  never  lied 
to  him,  and  he  lied,  lied,  lied,  to  me." 

Ah,    Elizabeth    saw    herself    again    riding    blindly 
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towards  the  Spiral  in  the  misty  rain.  Dishonesty! 
The  one  unpardonable  sin  against  love!  But  she  had 
been  spared  that  pain. 

"  I'd  have  forgiven  anything  but  that.  Not  making 
love  to  me  and  swearing  I  was  the  only  woman  in  the 
world  to  him,  and  going  from  me  to  her,  and  back  again 
to  me.  What  was  she  ?  Worse  than  I  was.  Her  old 
husband  was  alive.  She  married  him  for  his  money, 
and  then  took  lovers.  Now  he's  dead,  and  all  the 
lords  and  ladies  go  to  the  church  to  see  her 
married." 

"Coral,  he  isn't  worth  all  this  regret." 

"  It's  not  regret  for  him.  At  least  I  don't  think  so. 
It's  for  myself.  It's  because  I  can't  forget  the  love  I 
gave  him.  I  thought  he  was  so  wonderful.  He  was 
goodness  and  beauty  and  glory  to  me — everything. 
When  I  found  out  about  him  it  was  as  though  some- 
thing in  me  had  been  burnt  up — scorched  and  killed. 
I  don't  know  what,  but  I  wasn't  going  to  let  anyone 
think  I'd  been  hurt.  Wasn't  going  to  let  them  see  me 
suffer.  So  I  laughed  and  I  drank,  and  I  took  cocaine 
— snow." 

"Coral!" 

"  Oh,  what  does  it  matter?  Who  cares  what  happens 
to  me?  " 

"  I  care.     And  John  cares." 

"  John."     Coral  fell  silent.     Her  sobs  had  ceased. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  John  all  about  it?  " 

"Tell  John?     What's  the  use  of  that? " 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  have  a  feeling  he'd  help 
you." 

"He  would  if  he  could,  poor  old  darling,  but  you  see 
he  wants  to  marry  me." 

"Well,  why  not?" 

"Oh,  John's  family's  very  respectable.  His  great- 
grandfather wasn't  anything  to  write  home  about,  he 
says.  He  was  a  tinker,  or  something.  But  he  bought 
a  little  land,  and  then  there  came  a  town  there,  and  oh, 
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I  don't  know,  but  the  tinker's  son — John's  grandfather 
— got  more  land  and  sheep,  and  now  they're  simply 
rolling  in  money." 

Elizabeth  laughed.  Coral's  voice  was  becoming 
clearer  and  more  natural. 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  you  shouldn't  marry  a 
tinker's  great-grandson?  " 

"  But  John  says  the  tinker  is  never  mentioned  now. 
He's  kept  locked  away  in  the  family  cupboard.  John 
loves  to  talk  about  him  to  his  cousins — to  rattle  his 
bones  at  them — because  they're  so  very  swanky. 
Oh,  very  swish.  One  married  a  baronet,  and  they  are 
always  at  Government  House.  How  could  I  marry 
John?  Besides  ...  I  believe  he  thinks  I'm  .  .  . 
good." 

"Perhaps  he'll  go  on  thinking  you're  good,  even  if 
you  tell  him  all  about  yourself." 

"Men  aren't  like  that.  A  bad  woman  only  means 
one  thing  to  them.  A  woman  can  slander,  and  steal, 
and  grab,  and  still  be  called  a  good  woman.  But  they 
wouldn't  call  me  one." 

"  Give  John  credit  for  a  little  sense.  He  isn't  a  fool. 
He  thinks  you've  only  got  to  give  up  some  of  your 
silly  tricks  to  make  a  good  wife,  and  a  good  mother, 
and  so  do  I." 

"Do  you  really,  Elizabeth?  Really  and  truly?  " 
There  was  a  funny,  wistful  note  in  Coral's  voice. 
"  I  think  I'd  be  a  good  mother,  because  I'm  so  sorry 
for  poor  little  kiddies  that  have  bad  mothers.  I'd 
love  to  have  a  baby  of  my  own." 

"Well,  marry  John  and  have  one." 

"How  silly,"  said  Coral,  suddenly.  "Fancy  me 
with  a  baby.  What  on  earth  should  I  do  with  it? 
How  about  my  dancing? " 

"  Oh,  well,  I  can't  arrange  your  life  for  you.  You'll 
have  to  give  up  the  baby,  or  the  dancing,  I  suppose 
— I  don't  know  which.  In  any  case  you've  got  to 
give  up  drinking  and  cocaine." 
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"Perhaps.  I  won't  promise.  I  won't  be  reformed, 
Elizabeth.  I'd  hate  to  be  reformed.  Don't  you  try 
saving  my  soul,  or  any  hanky-panky  business  of  that 
sort." 

"I  won't.  But  go  to  sleep  now.  You've  got  to  be 
in  at  eleven  to  rehearse  your  duet  with  Bates." 

"Oh,  blow,  so  I  have.  Good  night,  Elizabeth. 
You're  rather  a  nice  old  thing  really.  Don't  get  up 
in  the  morning,  mind.  Alice  brings  in  breakfast  at 
nine." 

"Good  night."  Elizabeth  closed  the  door  and  went 
back  to  her  room. 

And  after  Alice,  the  deaf  cook,  had  awakened  them 
with  the  breakfast  trays,  and  they  met  again  in  their 
morning  wrappers,  not  a  word  was  said  about  the  scene 
of  the  night  before.  Again  they  talked  of  the  show, 
Holwell,  frocks,  the  prospects  of  a  long  run,  Biltman, 
and  then  they  went  into  town,  and  to  the  theatre 
together  in  a  taxi. 

There  were  letters  in  the  rack  near  the  stage  door. 
Beth  took  hers  to  her  dressing-room  to  read  them. 
There  was  one  with  the  Tapui  postmark.  Elizabeth, 
in  fancy,  could  see  Mrs.  Caley  standing  in  the  sunshine, 
handing  the  mail-bag  to  Ollie  with  the  car;  and  the 
store — the  Maoris  lounging  outside — and  the  three 
children  playing  under  the  willow-trees  near  the 
vegetable  garden. 

This  letter  was  from  Peggy  Trevelyan.  Her  heart 
beat  a  little  more  quickly  as  she  tore  open  the  envelope. 
It  was  not  likely  that  Peggy  would  mention  Peter's 
name,  and  yet  even  the  postmark  seemed  to  bring 
him  nearer.  Eight  days  this  letter  had  travelled; 
by  car,  by  train,  by  steamer,  from  beside  the  Tapui 
to  her,  here  in  her  dressing-room. 

"  DEAR  ELIZABETH,"  she  read, 
"I've  been  meaning  to  write  to  you  for  ever  so 
long,  but  you  know  how  the  days  slip  by  here  in  the 
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country — so  much  work  to  do,  and  so  many  reasons 
for  not  doing  it.  There's  always  the  garden,  and 
there  are  always  the  children — bless  them — and 
since  you  left  we  have  added  a  few  other  oddments 
to  the  Trevelyan  manage — Titoki  Tom,  a  married 
couple  (most  satisfactory.  I  blink  when  I  look 
at  my  taps.  They  absolutely  dazzle  me.  And  the 
whiteness  of  my  kitchen  table  almost  rivals  Mrs. 
Worthington's),  and  best  of  all,  a  brand  new  and 
beautiful  tin  Lizzie.  Of  course,  now  that  we're 
able  to  motor  to  different  places,  and  I  no  longer 
have  to  hump  my  youngest  son  about  on  the  front 
of  my  saddle,  the  little  wretch  has  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  learn  to  ride.  Why  couldn't  he  have  done 
that  long  ago,  I  wonder?  Sheer  cussedness,  as  I 
remarked  once  before  to  you. 

"Mrs.  Worthington,  I  know,  wrote  and  told  you 
about  the  splendid  price  we  got  for  the  wool.  We 
were  all  terribly  excited,  as  it  was  much  more  than 
we  expected.  Bob  says  we  might  live  up  the  coast 
again  if  we  liked,  but  I  don't  want  to  leave  this 
lovely  valley  now,  and  I  think  perhaps  we'll  put  up 
a  better  house  here,  and  invest  in  some  more  bush 
country  at  the  back  of  the  run. 

"  The  Worthingtons  look  well  and  are  very  happy, 
I  think,  in  the  relief  from  financial  worry.  So  are 
we  all.  Mrs.  Caley  always  asks  after  you,  and 
Titoki  is  wondering  whether  your  new  manager — 
Mr.  Biltman,  isn't  it? — would  come  to  light  with  the 
money  for  the  widows  and  orphans.  I  think  he's 
already  written  to  him. 

"  We  had  a  very  jolly  day  at  the  Opoumata  Show. 
Suzanne  got  first  prize  for  the  best  rider  under  ten. 
And  we  also — just  Bob  and  I — had  a  lovely  jaunt 
down  to  Wairiri  for  the  Races,  and  backed  quite  a 
number  of  winners.  Dick  was  clever  enough  to  have 
his  seventh  birthday  while  we  were  away,  so  to 
console  him  for  our  absence  we  had  to  bring  him 
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back  a  little  riding  pad  (with  stirrups).  Oh,  joy! 
Now  he's  quite  a  man,  and  Barty  will  inherit  the 
sheep-skin. 

"I  hope  all  this  twaddle  doesn't  bore  you.  Our 
life  is  made  up  of  little  simple  things,  and  I  haven't 
anything  else  to  write  about.  I  got  From  Ken- 
dall's and  loved  it.  I  wept  over  that  poor  little 
child  dancer.  Are  all  theatricial  agents  like 
Kendall?  If  so,  I  hope  I  may  never  meet  any, 
but  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  up  here  near  Moanatapu. 
But  then,  I  didn't  think  I'd  meet  an  actress  and  a 
novelist  on  the  banks  of  the  Tapui,  and  I  did.  So 
one  never  knows. 

"How  queer  it  must  be  for  you  to  go  straight 
from  our  life  here  amongst  the  hills  and  the  sheep, 
back  to  your  own  on  the  stage.  Somehow  I  have  a 
feeling  you'll  come  back.  You  belong  here  more 
than  you  belong  to  the  stage  (perhaps  I  say  that 
because  I  want  to  believe  it).  I  for  one  shall  be 
very  delighted  when  you  do  come  back.  Simply 
walk  in  one  day  and  say,  '  I've  come  to  stay,'  and 
we'll  kill  the  fatted  calf  (or  much  more  likely,  lamb) . 
I  shouldn't  attempt  to  entertain  you,  but  you  shall 
have  a  horse,  and  be  free  to  go  where  you  please, 
and  to  do  as  you  please. 

"How  is  the  new  book  getting  on?  Do  hurry  up 
with  it.  We're  all  dying  to  read  it. 

"The  Power  House  is  started,  and  they  are 
getting  on  with  the  transmission  line.  Mrs.  Hew- 
lett (did  you  ever  see  her?  A  very  queer  woman,  I 
think,  but  I  couldn't  help  feeling  sorry  for  her — 
such  an  unhappy  looking  creature),  has  gone  off 
again.  I  don't  know  where,  and  I  don't  like  to  ask 
her  husband.  He  hasn't  volunteered  any  informa- 
tion and  I  haven't  seen  much  of  him  lately.  She 
drifted  away  like  that  when  they  were  at  the 
mill.  I  think  she  was  with  her  mother  then  in 
Melbourne. 
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"Oh,  by  the  way — of  course  one  always  leaves  the 
most  important  news  to  the  end — here's  a  cutting 
from  an  Auckland  paper,  out  of  one  of  our  society 
columns.  But  perhaps  you  know  all  about  it 
as  you  were  old  friends.  The  girl,  I  think,  travelled 
out  in  the  same  boat  with  him.  Her  father  is  a 
lawyer  in  Auckland,  but  the  mother's  an  invalid — 
rheumatism — spends  a  lot  of  tune  at  Rotorua. 
Mr.  Wynyard  was  with  them  there  when  he  left 
Moanatapu,  and  I  believe  they're  to  be  married 
at  once  and  are  then  going  to  live  in  England. 

"  Come  back  to  us  soon.  Don't  let  the  lamb  grow 
into  a  sheep. 

"  Yours,  with  much  love, 

PEGGY  TREVELYAN." 

The  newspaper  cutting  was  announcing  the  engage- 
ment of  Sylvia,  only  daughter  of  George  Hallatt,  to 
Mark  Wynyard. 

The  only  feeling  of  which  Elizabeth  was  conscious 
in  reading  it,  was  a  feeling  of  relief  that  Mark  had 
found  consolation,  and  that  she  need  no  longer  re- 
proach herself  for  his  unhappiness. 

It  was  in  another  paragraph  of  the  letter  that  all 
her  interest  lay.  Why  hadn't  Peggy  told  her  more? 
Peter  was  alone  again,  but  for  how  long?  What 
did  it  mean?  He'd  never  written  to  her.  Should 
she  write  now  to  him?  She  wanted  to  cable — to  take 
the  first  steamer  back  to  New  Zealand.  "  Oh,  don't 
be  a  fool,  Elizabeth,"  she  chided  herself.  "  Perhaps 
she's  away  for  a  week  or  two,  and  even  if  she's  gone 
altogether  the  situation  remains  as  it  did.  Nothing 
is  altered.  She's  still  his  wife." 

Passing  out  of  the  stage  door  she  met  John  waiting 
to  take  Coral  to  lunch.  "  Look  after  her  well,  John. 
She  ought  to  rest  this  afternoon.  We've  got  our 
second  dress  rehearsal  to-night.  She's  going  to  make  a 
very  big  success  as  Lola,  to-morrow.  Australia  will 
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go  mad  about  her  just  as  London  did."  They  talked 
together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  she  left  him. 

Walking  back  along  Collins  Street  to  her  flat,  she 
passed  the  Oriental.  A  man  getting  out  of  a  taxi 
at  the  door  raised  his  hat.  It  was  Mark  Wynyard. 

"We  seem  fated  to  meet  unexpectedly,"  he  said. 
"  Though  I  rather  wondered  if  I  should  run  up  against 
you.  We're  on  our  way  back  to  England,  and  we're 
coming  to  see  your  show  to-night,  my  wife  and  I." 

Under  his  cool  and  matter-of-fact  tone  there  was  a 
certain  small  note  of  satisfaction,  as  he  winged  this 
barbed  shaft  towards  her.  But  it  passed  her  by. 
He  knew  it  had,  when  she  raised  her  beautiful  candid 
eyes  to  his  and  said  quite  simply,  "  I  always  hoped 
you  would  be  happy,  Mark." 

"Who  was  the  other  man?  "  he  asked,  regarding  her 
with  a  narrowed  glance.  Ah !  Now  he'd  touched  her. 
A  flush  rose  in  the  clear  skin,  and  he  had  the  grace  to 
feel  a  trifle  penitent. 

"I'm  sorry,  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  have 
asked  that.  But  it  seems  as  though  it's  come  to 
nothing,  this  other  affair." 

"  It's  come  to  nothing,"  she  agreed.  "  Except  that 
I  know  now  what  real  love  is,  and  I  hope  both  you  and 
your  wife  will  keep  it  to  the  end  of  your  lives,  Mark." 
She  held  out  her  hand.  "  And  we're  friends,  aren't  we, 
you  and  I  ?  I  couldn't  bear  to  feel  that  whatever  was 
between  us  once  was  ugly  and  must  be  forgotten.  It 
wasn't  that?  " 

"No,  it  wasn't,  Elizabeth,"  he  said.  "But  you 
were  right.  We  weren't  suited  to  one  another." 

Was  that  quite  true?  He  watched  her  pass  along 
the  tree-shaded  pavement,  a  slim,  graceful  figure. 

If  she  had  loved  him?  Wouldn't  they  have  been 
suited  then? 

If  she  had  loved  him.  But  she  didn't,  and  his  wife 
did,  and  was  waiting  for  him  there  in  the  lounge  of 
the  Oriental.  Mark  Wynyard  turned  in  at  the  hotel 
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entrance.  Most  men,  he  reflected  cynically,  would 
manage  to  extract  a  good  deal  of  happiness  out  of  the 
adoration  of  a  pretty  and  charming  young  wife. 

Better  to  be  the  adored  one  than  too  greatly  adoring. 
That  way  one  didn't  run  so  many  risks  of  being  hurt. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

IN  MELBOURNE'S  CHINESE  QUARTER 

THE  house  was  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling 
when  the  curtain  rose  on  the  opening 
chorus  of  The  Merrymaker. 

Everyone  behind  the  scenes  had  wished 
everyone  else  "  Good  luck  ";  the  telegraph  boys  had 
been  busy  all  day  bringing  wires  to  the  theatre — many 
of  them  from  members  of  the  company  to  each  other — 
and  the  florists'  messengers  were .  still  delivering 
baskets,  bouquets  and  boxes  of  flowers  at  the  stage 
door. 

Coral,  standing  before  the  big  mirror  hi  her 
room,  surveyed  herself  critically.  "  Do  I  look  all 
right?" 

"I  think  she  looks  .  .  .  well,  passable,  don't  you, 
Vicky?" 

"Lovely!"  said  Vicky.  "I  never  saw  nothing 
prettier,  and  I've  dressed  the  stars  here  for  twenty- 
seven  years." 

"You  say  that  to  them  all,  I  expect,  you  wicked  old 
sinner." 

"No  fear,  I  don't.  I've  always  said  what  I  think, 
and  not  to  flatter.  If  they  don't  look  nice,  I  hold  my 
tongue.  If  they  was  to  ask  me  straight  out  if  they 
looked  beautiful,  I'd  have  to  tell  them  what  I  thought. 
I  couldn't  lie  about  it.  And  if  they  didn't  like  what  I 
said,  they'd  have  to  lump  it.  But  they've  always 
been  very  nice  to  me,  all  the  stars  has." 
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"I  guess  you're  nice  to  them,  so  why  shouldn't 
they  be?  Vicky's  loyal  to  the  stage,  aren't  you, 
Vicky?  She  won't  tell  me  a  scrap  of  scandal  about 
any  of  them." 

"The  stage  is  as  sacred  as  the  Church,  that's  what 
I  always  say,"  returned  the  little  dresser,  sturdily. 
"And  if  them  as  calls  theirselves  Christians,  was  as 
good,  and  as  generous,  and  as  kind,  as  some  of  the 
actresses  I've  met,  they'd  do." 

"You  see  she  doesn't  include  actors,"  said  Coral 
with  a  twinkle  at  Elizabeth. 

"Some  actors  is  all  right,  but  not  others." 

"But  all  actresses  are,  eh?  " 

"Well,  nearly  all,"  returned  Vicky.  "Some's  their 
own  enemies,  that's  all." 

"Vicky  means  this,"  said  Coral,  pouring  herself 
out  some  whisky.  "Don't  you,  Vicky?  Change  your 
mind,  Elizabeth." 

"Too  much  of  that  isn't  too  good,  neither,"  said 
Vicky  undaunted.  "And  you're  too  young  and  pretty 
to  need  it." 

"Another  one  trying  to  reform  me!  Oh  help!  It's 
my  first  to-day,  anyhow,  Vicky." 

"Best  if  it's  your  last  too." 

"Miss  Brierley,  please!"  The  call-boy  was  at  the 
door. 

"I'll  be  in  the  prompt  corner,  with  your  mirror 
and  your  puff,  soon  as  you  come  off,"  said 
Vicky. 

"A  big  success,  Coral  dear,  but  I  know  you're  going 
to  have  that." 

"  Success  to  you  too,  Elizabeth.  You've  got  nothing 
to  worry  about,  you  lucky  dog." 

For  the  first  time,  they  kissed  each  other.  Coral 
hated  what  she  called  "sloppiness"  between  women, 
and  their  usual  greeting  to  one  another  consisted  of  a 
nod,  or  a  wave  of  the  hand.  But  a  First  Night  is 
apt  to  make  everyone  behind  the  scenes  a  trifle 
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demonstrative.  "Do  you  know  that  John  has  never 
seen  me  on  the  stage? "  said  Coral  now. 

"Never  seen  you?     But  he  was  in  London? " 

"Yes,  but  only  for  a  few  weeks  this  last  time,  and 
he  came  to  the  Empress  one  night  when  I  was  off  with 
'flu.  He  met  me  first  on  the  voyage  out.  Do  you 
think  he'll  like  me?  " 

"No,  of  course  he'll  hate  you.     Everybody  does." 

"Isn't  she  horrid,  Vicky?  You  don't  hate  me,  do 
you?  " 

"Miss  Brierley,  please!"  The  call  boy  was  again  at 
the  door. 

"All  right,  don't  get  excited!  I'm  coming."  She 
ran  quickly  from  the  room,  and  in  another  few  minutes, 
light  as  a  piece  of  thistle-down,  she  floated  out  upon  the 
stage. 

Holwell  in  the  wings  gave  Elizabeth  a  kindly  smile, 
and  a  "God  bless  you,  and  good  luck." 

What  a  charming  smile  he  had,  and  what  a  true  and 
loyal  friend  he  was  to  anyone  on  the  stage  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  a  "trier."  Beth  knew  that,  for  he'd 
been  the  first  producer  in  London  to  help  and  encourage 
her. 

He  had  turned  his  attention  to  some  small  error  in 
the  position  of  one  of  the  amber  arc  lights;  but  now  that 
the  fateful  moment  of  production  had  come,  he  was 
perfectly  tranquil — perfectly  at  ease.  His  voice  was 
never  raised  to  anyone.  Meeting  him  for  the  first 
time  this  evening,  one  would  think  him  a  calm,  quiet 
man,  with  a  nice  gentle  manner.  He  had  given  every 
ounce  of  himself,  and  his  marvellous  energy,  to  the 
production  up  to  the  moment  of  the  rise  of  the  curtain: 
he'd  built  the  ship — built  it  with  the  skill  and  devotion 
of  a  great  workman — launched  it,  and  now  it  must 
sail  on  for  the  future  without  his  aid. 

And  from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  to  the  Finale,  there 
was  certainly  no  doubt  as  to  The  Merrymaker's 
success. 
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The  huge  audience  was  delighted  with  the  perform- 
ance, and  more  than  delighted  with  Coral  Brierley. 
It  was  a  personal  triumph  for  the  beautiful  little  star, 
as  Elizabeth  had  known  it  would  be. 

At  the  end,  after  the  masses  of  flowers  had  been 
brought  on,  and  Holwell  had  taken  a  call,  standing 
on  the  stage  with  the  whole  company  round  him, 
there  were  renewed  cries  for  "  Lola  " !  Holwell  brought 
her  forward,  but  the  only  speech  they  got  from  Coral 
was:  "Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  the  kind  way 
you've  received  our  performance.  It  makes  us  all 
very  happy  to  feel  you've  enjoyed  it." 

Later,  Elizabeth  knocked  at  Coral's  door  to  wish 
her  good-night. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  have  supper,  Elizabeth?" 

"At  home." 

"  By  yourself?  "     Coral  looked  horrified. 

"By  myself." 

"Oh,  come  with  us.  Bilty's  giving  a  big  party  at 
Princes."  But  Elizabeth  shook  her  head,  smiling. 
"No  thanks.  And  don't  you  take  too  much  to 
drink." 

Coral  screwed  up  her  green  eyes,  and  made  a  little 
grimace.  "No  chance  to-night.  H.H.  will  be  there. 
He'll  keep  an  eye  on  me." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Elizabeth,  and  passed 
on  to  the  stage  door,  where  a  taxi  was  waiting  to  take 
her  home. 

Home!  Elizabeth's  smile  wasn't  without  a  touch 
of  bitterness  as  she  switched  on  the  light  in  the  hall, 
and  pushed  her  latchkey  into  the  door  of  her  own 
rooms.  The  taxi  driver  had  helped  her  in  with  her 
flowers,  and  had  then  driven  off.  Yes,  this  was  home. 
One  big  bed-sitting  room,  desolate,  empty,  and  all  in 
darkness,  a  bathroom,  and  a  tiny  kitchenette.  Well, 
the  darkness  could  be  dispelled  by  turning  on  the 
light.  That  was  simple  And  the  room  was  very 
well  furnished,  and  comfortable.  She  was  lonely,  yes, 
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but  would  she  rather  have  gone  to  supper  with  Coral — 
and  Biltman?  Heavens,  no!  She  was  thankful  to 
have  been  spared  that. 

Carrying  her  flowers  out  to  the  bathroom,  she  filled 
the  bath  half  full,  and  plunged  them  all  into  the  water 
to  remain  until  the  morning.  She  couldn't  bear  even 
the  wired  ones  to  die  of  thirst. 

Then  she  took  up  the  supper  tray  that  had  been  left 
ready  by  the  woman  who  came  in  each  day  to  attend 
to  the  flats,  and  carried  it  into  the  big  room. 

The  gay  life  of  an  actress!  Always  alone — always 
living  in  flats  and  rooms — no  one  to  think  of  but 
herself.  Well,  it  was  the  life  she'd  chosen — the  life 
she  wanted.  And  suddenly  she  saw  how  empty  and 
self-centred  it  all  was.  What  did  it  all  lead  to?  The 
comfort  and  well-being  of  Elizabeth  Arlen — nothing 
else.  Well,  how  many  people  cared  for  the  comfort 
of  anyone  else  besides  themselves?  Husbands  and 
wives  did — sometimes,  not  always.  Mothers  and 
fathers  did  perhaps  more  often.  But  she  had  always 
pitied  the  women  anchored  by  marriage.  Their 
existence  for  the  most  part  seemed  so  dull.  Edie's 
life?  Oh,  deadly!  But  what  about  Peggy  Trevelyan? 
Well,  Peggy  Trevelyan  was  an  exceptional  woman — 
happy  in  every  way.  Happy  in  her  husband,  her 
children,  and  in  living  the  healthy  country  life  she 
loved.  Did  the  secret  of  happiness  lie  outside  oneself? 
Not  in  one's  own  success,  one's  own  prosperity,  but  in 
some  vital  interest  in  others?  Elizabeth  knew  that 
there  was  no  one  who  really  depended  on  her.  No  one 
who  actually  needed  her — except  .  .  .  No,  she 
wouldn't  think  of  Peter!  And  yet  she  did  think  of 
him,  for  she  took  out  Peggy  Trevelyan's  letter,  and  read 
it  through  again.  For  the  hundredth  time,  she  asked 
herself  if  she  should  write  to  Peter.  But  in  her  heart 
she  knew  that,  if  they  must  be  parted,  it  was  better 
that  there  should  be  no  half  and  half  measures.  They 
must  each  try  to  forget;  not  their  love,  that  was 
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impossible;  but  try  to  get  over  this  longing  to  meet 
again,  this  constant  dwelling  on  the  thought  of  the 
days  they  had  spent  together.  And  she  knew  that 
time,  and  the  little  happenings  of  every  day,  would 
gradually  lessen  the  ache  of  loneliness  and  futile 
regret.  After  all,  if  she  had  no  one  outside  herself  for 
whom  to  live,  it  didn't  necessarily  follow  that  her  life 
was  valueless.  Her  work  might  amount  to  very  little 
— merely  contributing  to  the  amusement  of  a  few  of  her 
fellow  creatures — but  anyone  who  tried  to  live  decently 
— tried  more  often  than  not  to  do  what  appeared  to  be 
right — must  be  doing  more  good  than  harm  in  living. 
There  was  a  certain  consolation  in  that  thought! 
Peggy  Trevelyan  asked  her  about  her  book.  There, 
in  her  gift  for  writing — small  as  that  gift  might  be — 
she  recognised  that  she  was  lucky.  She  had  some 
interest  beyond  the  interest  of  her  stage  life. 

But  so  far,  the  second  book  wasn't  progressing  at  all! 
Now  that  rehearsals  were  over  she  must  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  get  on  with  it.  That  would  give  her 
something  to  think  about,  and  would  keep  her  mind 
from  turning  back  so  frequently  and  vainly  to  the 
past. 

But  although  she  had  resolved  to  work  at  her  book, 
in  the  weeks  that  followed  Elizabeth  found  that  she 
was  still  making  very  little  progress.  In  this  hot 
weather,  two  matinees  a  week  and  the  evening  per- 
formances left  one  with  very  little  energy  for  any 
concentrated  effort. 

In  the  theatre  she  found  a  good  deal  of  happiness. 
They  were  such  a  delightful  crowd!  So  young,  and 
so  surprisingly  unspoilt  and  simple!  And  she  was 
fond  of  them  all. 

Dear  little  pink-and- white  Thelma,  playing  "  Babs" ; 
soft  and  feminine,  but  full  of  mischief;  dressing  up  in 
Jack  Dunne's  clothes  to  knock  at  Coral's  door,  and 
looking,  with  a  little  smug  moustache,  like  a  cross 
between  Charlie  Chaplin  and  a  plump,  diminutive 
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tailor's  dummy;  brought  up  in  the  ballet,  and  yet  as 
sweet  and  wholesome,  in  mind  and  body,  as  any  girl 
might  wish  to  be — or  rather  as  any  mother  might  wish 
her  girl  to  be,  for,  as  Elizabeth  reflected,  freshness 
and  simplicity  are  not  so  very  greatly  desired  by  the 
modern  young  woman  herself.  Then  there  was  Jack 
Dunne,  always  good  tempered  and  smiling,  with  never 
an  unkind  word  to  say  of  anyone;  never  put  out — 
even  by  HolwelTs  imprecations  at  rehearsal — always 
ready  for  a  joke.  Norman  Lane,  who  as  assistant 
stage  manager,  was  everlastingly  busy,  and  yet  never 
too  busy  to  be  kind — to  lend  a  hand  if  one  were  needed 
to  find  a  missing  "  prop  ";  give  a  call  that  the  call- 
boy  had  missed;  button  a  shoe,  or  fasten  a  glove. 
There  was  an  air  of  goodfellowship  and  healthy  youth 
behind  the  scenes  here,  which  was  delightful. 

And  Coral,  with  her  pearls,  and  her  diamonds,  and 
her  champagne,  struck  a  discordant  note.  Yes,  she 
still  had  the  pearls  and  the  diamonds  and  the  cham- 
pagne (or  more  frequently  whisky  and  soda)  and 
Elizabeth  wondered  if  this  were  to  be  only  a  passing 
phase,  or  if  it  were  to  be  her  life  for  all  time.  There 
had  been  no  further  confidences  between  them,  but 
they  remained  very  good  friends,  and  Elizabeth 
usually  spent  any  of  her  "  waits  "  (which  synchronised 
with  Coral's)  in  the  star's  room.  If  she  did  not  come 
in,  Vicky  was  sent  to  fetch  her.  How  matters  stood 
with  John  Adrian,  she  didn't  ask.  Nor  did  she  ask 
anything  of  Biltman,  but  she  knew  Coral  had  given 
one  or  two  more  parties — to  which  she  had  been  in- 
vited, and  had  declined  to  go — and  the  manager  had 
always  been  there. 

Ought  one  to  proffer  advice  if  it  wasn't  sought? 
Beth  had  been  putting  that  question  to  herself  more 
than  once  lately.  She  knew  that  Coral  looked  upon 
her  as  a  friend,  and  a  little  plain  speaking  might 
sometimes  be  a  duty  one  owed  to  friendship.  It 
might  be  mere  cowardice  to  avoid  it.  But  above 
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everything,  Elizabeth  loathed  the  interfering,  advice- 
giving  acquaintance,  and  didn't  care  about  seeing  her- 
self in  that  role.  After  all,  Coral's  way  of  life  might  be 
right  for  her.  One  should  be  very  chary  of  trying  to 
bend  everyone  to  the  same  pattern.  One's  own  pattern 
wasn't  the  only  one  in  the  world;  nor  was  it,  simply 
because  it  was  one's  own,  necessarily  the  right  one. 

Her  thoughts  were  occupied  in  this  way  one  day, 
when,  in  leaving  the  theatre  after  a  matinee,  she 
paused  to  hand  her  dressing-room  key  to  the  stage 
doorkeeper. 

A  woman  was  standing  there,  and  she  heard  her  say: 
"  I  was  to  go  to  Miss  Brierley's  room  after  the  per- 
formance." Elizabeth  turned  quickly  and  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  Hewlett's  wife.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that  pale  and  haggard  look,  those  mournful 
eyes.  The  woman  had  glanced  at  her,  and  showed  no 
sign  of  recognition.  Should  she  speak?  What  should 
she  say?  Murmur  polite  inanities?  Ask  how  she'd  left 
Peter?  If  he  were  well? 

Oh  absurd!  How  did  one  meet  these  situations? 
But  before  she  could  determine  what  to  do,  the  woman 
had  moved  off  in  the  wake  of  the  stage  doorkeeper, 
towards  the  dressing-rooms. 

Why  was  she  here?  How  did  she  come  to  know 
Coral  ?  Elizabeth's  heart  was  beating  so  fast  that  she 
felt  half  suffocated.  Should  she  go  back  to  Coral's 
room?  What  excuse  could  she  make? 

"Mrs.  Hewlett,  I  love  your  husband,  and  I  know 
that  he  loves  me.  Unfortunately  you  stand  between 
us.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  if  you've  left  him  for 
good,  and  if  so,  would  you  mind  very  much  if  he 
divorced  you? "  Ridiculous!  There  was  nothing  for 
her  to  do  except  have  dinner,  and  return  to  the  theatre 
for  her  work  in  the  evening. 

But  she  didn't  have  dinner.  She  went  back  alone 
to  her  flat,  and  lay  down;  and  just  before  seven  made 
herself  a  cup  of  tea,  and  some  toast. 
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Before  the  call-boy  had  shouted  "Overture  and 
beginners,  please,"  that  night,  she  went  across  to  the 
star's  room.  Coral,  sitting  in  her  wrapper  before  her 
mirror,  was  heating  the  black  cosmetic  for  her  eye- 
lashes in  a  spoon  over  the  candle  flame. 

"Vicky  and  I  are  just  having  an  argument,"  she 
said. 

"It's  not  exactly  an  argument,"  returned  the  little 
dresser  stoutly,  "I  just  said  I  was  sorry  for  actors  and 
actresses." 

"Listen  to  her,"  exclaimed  Coral,  waving  her  eye- 
lash brush.  "She's  sorry  for  us!  What  do  you 
think  of  that? " 

"Not  now  I'm  not,"  said  Vicky.  "Not  whiles 
you're  young  and  pretty,  and  the  public  loves  you, 
but  later  on " 

"  Well?  What  about  later  on,  you  old  croaker, 
you? " 

"Well,  life's  sad  then  to  some.  There's  good 
actresses  glad  to  take  a  job  in  the  wardrobe  when 
they're  older." 

"They  won't  give  me  a  job  in  the  wardrobe," 
remarked  Coral.  "Not  if  they  see  a  specimen  of  my 
sewing  first!  But  go  on,  Vicky.  Tell  us  some  more." 

"You  only  laugh." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?     Cry?  " 

"No,  but  did  you  ever  see  that  play  Miss  Irene 
Vanbrugh  played  in?  Trelawn,  or  some  such  name. 
Old  fashioned  dresses — crinolines,  and  funny  little 
hats.  I  remember  myself  when  my  mother  used  to 
wear  one  of  them." 

"I  don't  believe  you,  Vicky." 

"I'm  close  on  seventy." 

"Get  along  with  you." 

"I  am.  I've  got  ten  grandchildren.  Some  of 
them's  grown-up." 

"Isn't  she  an  old  marvel?"  said  Coral  suddenly  to 
Elizabeth.  "  She  works  here  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
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cleaning  all  day,  and  dresses  silly  frivolous  idiots,  like 
me,  at  night.  What  time  do  you  leave  home  in  the 
morning,  Vicky?" 

"Usually  about  eight  o'clock." 

"  And  what  time  do  you  get  home?  " 

"Oh,  not  so  late.     Generally  before  twelve." 

"Sixteen  hours !  And  she's  brought  up  five  children. 
Earned  every  penny  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  And 
I'll  bet  they  never  wanted  for  anything,  and  never 
had  on  a  dirty  frock,  or  a  pin  in  their  clothes  instead 
of  a  button." 

"No,  they  didn't,"  said  Vicky.  "They  was  always 
clean  and  tidy,  my  children." 

"Vicky,  you're  worth  the  whole  lot  of  us  put  to- 
gether— you,  and  women  like  you,  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth — brave  and  honest,  and  never-say-die.  And 
not  even  wasting  your  time  in  envying  us  the  whopp- 
ing great  salaries  some  managers  are  fools  enough  to 
pay  us." 

"Ah,  but  I  know  just  what  I'm  getting,"  said  Vicky, 
wisely.  "I  don't  earn  a  big  lot,  and  then  feel  it  come 
hard  when  it  stops." 

"And  that's  why  you  feel  sorry  for  us." 

"Yes,  and  for  more  than  that.  It's  being  passed 
over  for  them  that's  younger  and  prettier  that  hurts 
too.  In  that  play,  Trelawn  of  the  Wells — you've 
seen  it,  haven't  you,  Miss  Arlen? " 

"Yes,"  answered  Elizabeth.  How  could  she  ever 
break  in  on  this  conversation  with  her  question,  as  to 
the  reason  of  Iris  Hewlett's  visit? 

"Well,  in  that,"  went  on  Vicky,  "you  remember 
when  Miss  Vanbrugh  talks  about  her  mother  saying 
to  her,  'You  get  out  of  it.' " 

"Get  out  of  what?  "  asked  Coral. 

"The  stage,"  answered  Vicky. 

"Oh,  she's  an  actress  in  the  play,  is  she? " 

"Yes,  and  her  mother  always  used  to  say  to  her: 
'You  get  out  of  it,'  she'd  say.  And  she'd  say:  'If  ever 
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a  good  man  comes  along,  you  many  him.  Get  out 
of  it.' ' 

"  Ah-ha!  Now  I  see  what  all  this  is  leading  up  to! " 
announced  Coral  triumphantly.  "You're  trying  to 
marry  me  off !  You  wicked  old  sinner,  you !  I  believe 
you're  in  Bilty's  pay.  And  you  want  to  play  my  part 
yourself.  I  know  you!" 

Vicky  laughed.  "Always  full  of  your  nonsense!" 
But  her  blue  eyes — those  eyes  a  little  sunken,  and  a 
little  sad — dwelt  with  a  very  tender,  maternal  look 
on  Coral. 

"You  had  a  visitor  after  the  matine'e,"  said  Eliza- 
beth. 

"I  had  two  or  three." 

"I  saw  someone  at  the  stage  door — a  Mrs.  Hewlett." 

"Yes."     Coral  vouchsafed  nothing  further. 

"I  met  her  once  in  New  Zealand." 

"Did  you?" 

"I — I  knew  her  husband." 

"I  didn't  know  she  had  a  husband."  Coral  was 
applying  the  hot  melted  cosmetic  to  her  eyelashes,  and 
Elizabeth  felt  she  wanted  to  shake  her.  Because  it 
was  perfectly  evident  that  Coral  was  deliberately— 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  herself — withholding  all 
information  concerning  her  visitor  of  the  afternoon. 

"How  long  does  she  mean  to  remain  over  here,  do 
you  know?"  she  asked. 

"No,  I  don't."  Coral  was  still  busy  with  her 
lashes.  "Damn!  I've  dropped  some  black  on  my 
cheek." 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  you  know  about  her, 
Coral? " 

"Why?" 

This  was  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  quarter. 

"Because — I  can't  give  you  a  reason — but  please 
tell  me." 

"And  I'm  afraid  I  can't  give  you  any  information. 
My  shoes,  Vicky." 
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Elizabeth  was  quite  aware  that  they  were  both  in  the 
mood  in  which  a  quarrel  might  easily  develop,  and  it 
came  the  next  moment,  when  Coral  said  casually: 
"Have  a  drink?" 

Vicky  had  discreetly  left  the  room,  and  Elizabeth, 
declining  the  drink,  added:  "And  you'd  be  a  good  deal 
better,  Coral,  if  you  cut  that  out  altogether." 

"Really!"  The  little  star's  drawl  held  a  certain 
impertinence,  and  Elizabeth  now  said  a  trifle  hotly: 
"You  set  a  bad  example  to  the  girls  in  the  company. 
They're  dears,  all  of  them." 

"And  I'm  not?" 

"  Not  if  you're  going  to  continue  the  same  sort  of  lif e 
you're  living  at  present.  You've  got  a  big  responsi- 
bility on  your  shoulders  here.  This  company  isn't  a 
collection  of  champagne-supper  girls.  They're  good, 
simple  children,  and  it's  up  to  you  not  to  make  them 
anything  else.  Naturally  they  admire  you,  and  they'll 
follow  your  lead  to  a  great  extent.  If  you  set  the  pace 
it's  difficult  for  them  not  to  be  influenced  in  some 
way.  You've  been  asking  some  of  the  girls  to  your 
parties." 

"My  parties!"  said  Coral,  very  sweetly,  and  icily, 
"Not  your  parties."  She  crossed  the  room,  and 
deliberately,  and  with  intention,  poured  out  some 
whisky  for  herself,  and  drank  it  off. 

"  Your  business,  and  not  my  business,  of  course  you 
mean.  All  right."  Elizabeth  whirled  out  of  the  room, 
and  into  her  own.  She  was  furious.  And  when  she 
cooled  down  she  asked  herself  honestly — as  she  usually 
did — who  was  to  blame  for  her  fury.  Somewhat 
sorrowfully  she  had  to  cry,  " Mea  culpa." 

Coral  had  a  perfect  right  not  to  discuss  Mrs.  Hewlett 
if  she  chose.  And  as  to  Elizabeth's  "word  in  season" 
with  regard  to  Coral's  behaviour,  she  realised  now  that 
it  was  exceedingly  ill-timed.  She'd  given  her  opinion 
at  that  moment,  not  in  the  name  of  friendship,  but 
simply  and  solely  because  she  herself  had  felt  in  a  bad 
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temper,  and  had  wanted  to  work  it  off.  And  like  all 
good  advice  tendered  in  this  way — and  she  had  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  a  great  deal  of  good  advice  was 
thus  tendered;  merely  for  some  obscure  personal 
gratification — it  was  much  more  likely  to  do  harm  than 
to  have  any  beneficial  result. 

She  could  hear  the  opening  chorus  as  her  own 
dresser — whom  she  shared  with  Patsy  Fanning — 
handed  her  her  gloves  and  hat;  and  she  was  sitting 
ready  for  her  call,  alone  in  her  room,  when  Vicky 
knocked  at  the  door. 

"Miss  Arlen,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I'm  taking 
a  liberty." 

"I'd  never  do  that,  Vicky." 

"But  that  Mrs.  Hewlett  you  were  speaking  of,  she's 
up  to  no  good." 

"What  do  you  mean?  " 

Vicky  advanced,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone.  "It's 
drugs  she  brings  Miss  Brierley.  I'm  certain  sure  of 
that.  P'raps  I  oughtn't  to  tell  you,  but  I  know  you're 
fond  of  her — Miss  Brierley  I  mean — and  I  don't  think 
anyone  could  help  but  be.  She's  that  kind  and 
generous.  Why,  I  daren't  mention  anyone  that's  poor 
or  in  trouble  now  whiles  I'm  with  her.  It's  out  with 
her  purse,  if  I  do — 'Give  'em  that,  Vicky.  Say  it's 
from  you.'  As  though  they'd  be  likely  to  think  as  how 
I  was  handing  out  five  pound,  and  ten  pound  notes! 
She's  a  sweet,  dear  little  creature,  and  I  don't  want  to 
see  her  go  the  way  of  some,  that's  .  .  .  that's  been 
unfortinate.  Not  that  I  think  she  will,  mind  you. 
There's  something  in  her  different.  She  isn't  weak. 

She's "     Vicky  hesitated  for  a  word,  and  then  said: 

"She's  defiant." 

Exactly.  Inwardly  Elizabeth  applauded  Vicky's 
penetration  and  her  unerring  choice  of  the  right 
word.  The  root  of  practically  all  Coral's  misbeha- 
viour lay  in  a  sort  of  bravado — a  challenge  to  the 
world. 
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"But  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  let  anyone  but  you 
know  .  .  .  think,  she  takes  the  stuff.  It  isn't  any 
habit  with  her,  that  I'm  very  sure — but  she  likes  the 
excitement  of  it — and  if  people  had  a  peg  to  hang  any- 
thing on — well,  you  know  what  it  is,  '  Oh,  that  Brierley 
girl,  she's  a  drug  fiend  ' — you  know  how  people  like  to 
talk  about  anyone  who's  anyways  successful.  Seems 
as  if  they  want  to  find  out  something  against  them,  so's 
it  won't  make  themselves  so  small.  You  know  what  it 
is." 

"Yes,  I  do,  Vicky,  unfortunately." 

"Well,  I  have  a  son-in-law  that's  in  the  Police. 
That's  the  daughter  I  live  with  .  .  .  this  is  all  very 
private,  Miss  Arlen.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to 
say  it  or  not." 

"You  can  trust  me,  Vicky." 

"I  feel  sure  I  can,  miss,  and  if  you  could  do  any- 
thing." 

"In  what  way?" 

"  By  going  to  see  that  woman — that  Mrs.  Hewlett  as 
she  calls  herself." 

"Going  to  see  her!  I  don't  even  know  where  she 
lives." 

"  I've  got  her  address  here."  She  pulled  out  a  little 
scrap  of  paper.  "It's  52A  Boulder  Street.  It's  a 
nasty  neighbourhood.  Lots  of  Chinese — there's  been 
raids  there  for  opium  smuggled  in." 

"But  why  am  I  to  see  Mrs.  Hewlett?  " 

"Well,  this  is  what  I  didn't  ought  to  tell  you,  I'm 
afraid.  But  I'm  going  to.  I  heard  my  son-in-law 
say  to  one  of  the  other  men  in  the  force — they  was 
smoking  in  the  sitting-room,  and  didn't  know  I  was  in 
the  pantry  just  beyond — that  they  was  watching  52 A 
Boulder  Street,  because  they  believed  there  was  some- 
one there  acting  for  a  syndicate  that's  trafficking  in 
cocaine,  and  heroin  and  such  like.  I  could  have  told 
them  something,  but  I  wasn't  likely  to.  But  if  they 
arrest  that  woman,  maybe  Miss  Brierley 's  name  will  be 
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mentioned  in  the  case;  and  she'll  be  dragged  in  the 
mud,  and  you  know  what  it  is — give  a  dog  a  bad 
name " 

Yes,  Elizabeth  knew;  but  at  this  moment  she  was 
thinking  perhaps  more  of  herself  than  of  Coral.  If 
this  woman  were  arrested  and  sent  to  gaol,  wouldn't 
that  open  the  way  for  herself  and  Peter?  Could  he 
consider  himself  tied  to  a  drug  addict,  and  a  convict? 
Surely  that  would  be  carrying  chivalry  a  little  too  far ! 
Divorce  was  much  easier  here  than  in  England.  Wasn't 
it  better  that  this  woman  should  be  put  away  some- 
where— locked  up — so  that  she  could  do  no  further 
harm  to  anyone? 

But  all  this  didn't  silence  a  little  inner  voice  which 
said:  "  You  must  go  to  her — warn  her — see  if  you 
can  help  her." 

She  did  not  have  a  word  with  Coral  until  just 
before  she  left  the  theatre  that  night.  How  hard 
it  is  to  say  quite  simply,  "  I'm  sorry,"  and  to 
mean  it!  But  Elizabeth  did  sincerely  regret  her 
falling  out  with  Coral,  and  though  pride  whispered: 
"Let  her  be  the  first  to  make  it  up!"  she  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  its  insidious  voice,  and  after  the 
performance,  when  she  had  taken  off  her  make-up, 
and  changed  into  her  street  clothes,  she  rapped  at 
Coral's  door. 

"Come  in!"  Coral  had  not  yet  changed.  "I've 
had  Elmer  T.  here,"  she  explained,  with  a  grimace. 
"  But  Vicky  knows  it's  more  than  her  life's  worth  to 
leave  the  room." 

"  I  just  came  in  to  tell  you  I  was  sorry  I'd  been 
such  a  bad-tempered  cat,"  said  Elizabeth;  and  though 
Coral  merely  answered  that  she  couldn't  be  "  bossed" 
by  anybody  except  Vicky — who  was  an  awful  bully 
(and  at  whom  she  now  threw  her  pink  silk  tights  by 
way  of  emphasis)  but  that  she  was  inclined  to  "  miaow  " 
herself  at  times;  Elizabeth  knew  that  this  was  her  way 
of  saying  "I'm  sorry,"  in  her  turn,  and  knew  also 
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that  there  was  no  longer  any  feeling  of  discord  between 
them. 

A  furious  north  wind  was  blowing  when  Elizabeth 
started  about  nine  o'clock  next  morning  to  find  her  way 
to  Boulder  Street.  Sweeping  across  the  city,  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  scorched  and  summer-heated 
country,  the  air  was  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace. 
Already  the  thermometer  registered  ninety-nine  de- 
grees in  the  shade;  under  the  blazing  sun,  it  would 
probably  be  well  over  one  hundred  and  five  by  mid- 
day. Every  door  and  window  that  could  possibly 
be  closed,  in  every  building  in  the  city,  was  hermetic- 
ally sealed.  If  one  could  only  shut  out  that  fiery, 
devastating  hurricane,  within  doors  the  heat  was  not 
so  terrible. 

Dust  and  dead  leaves  whirled  in  Elizabeth's  face  as 
she  passed  down  Collins  Street,  setting  out  on  this 
errand  which  required  the  utmost  courage.  This 
was  not  one  of  the  occasions  when  the  giving  of  good 
advice  was  merely  the  outlet  for  some  buried  griev- 
ance of  one's  own,  she  reflected  ruefully.  What  was 
she  to  say  to  Mrs.  Hewlett?  How  frame  any  excuse 
for  her  visit?  She  had  a  warning  to  give,  certainly — 
a  vague  hint  that  the  police  were  watching  the  house — 
but  she  wasn't  even  at  liberty  to  reveal  from  whence 
she  had  obtained  this  information.  There  were  many 
things  she  wanted  to  say,  but  whether  she  would 
ever  be  able  to  put  them  into  words,  she  did  not 
know. 

Though  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  Boulder  Street  was 
narrow  and  evil-smelling,  and  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  Chinese  dwellings  and  business  premises.  Some 
of  these  places  were  very  dingy,  and  52A  looked  as 
uninviting  as  any.  The  number  was  painted  on  a 
door  at  the  side  of  a  green-grocer's  store,  and  Elizabeth, 
feeling  that  she  would  give  almost  any  money  to  turn 
tail  and  fly,  lifted  the  iron  knocker,  and  let  it  fall 
again  with  a  thud.  On  no  First  Night  had  she  ever 
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experienced  such  a  complete  and  terrible  attack  of 
stage  fright.  Even  her  knees  were  shaking;  but  when 
the  door  was  opened,  and  to  her  relief  a  fairly  respect- 
able European  woman  appeared,  her  voice  was  per- 
fectly steady. 

"  I  called  to  see  Mrs.  Hewlett,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  think  she's  up  yet,"  returned  the  other. 
"  But  you  can  come  upstairs  if  you  like." 

The  shabby  stairs  were  covered  with  a  much  worn 
oilcloth,  and  on  the  landing  was  a  dusty  wicker  settee. 
"  She  just  rents  the  room  from  me,  and  I  don't  know 
much  about  her.  She's  got  a  gas  ring  in  her  room, 
and  does  for  herself,"  said  the  woman,  as  she  knocked 
at  one  of  the  doors  on  the  first  floor.  "  Someone  to 
see  you,  Mrs.  Hewlett ! " 

The  door  was  opened  a  few  inches,  and  a  whispered 
conversation,  inaudible  to  Elizabeth,  took  place.  After 
a  moment  the  woman  returned.  "  If  you'll  take  a 
seat  there  for  a  few  minutes,  she'll  see  you." 

Elizabeth  sat  down,  and  the  woman  descended  the 
stairs  and  disappeared. 

Outside  the  hot  wind  howled  and  screamed.  The 
heat  was  appalling,  and  though  this  narrow  landing 
was  some  degrees  cooler  than  the  street,  it  was  indes- 
cribably airless.  Elizabeth  felt  she  could  scarcely 
breathe.  Oh,  to  get  away!  By  sheer  force  of  will 
she  pushed  aside  the  thought  of  any  escape  from  this 
horrible  situation.  She  must  wait  here,  go  through  with 
this  interview,  and  not  play  the  coward. 

What  was  she  to  say?  She  didn't  know.  Again,  as 
on  that  misty  afternoon  when  she  had  looked  down 
upon  the  grey  lake  and  the  little  hut,  and  had  seen  Mrs. 
Hewlett  come  out  from  the  doorway,  she  found  herself 
repeating:  "God  help  me!  God  help  me!"  And 
strangely  enough — though  mechanically  said — the 
words  did  seem  as  though  they  brought  her  comfort, 
and  restored  a  little  of  her  courage. 

"  Will  you  come  in?  " 
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Mrs.  Hewlett  had  opened  her  door,  and  Elizabeth 
passed  within  the  room.  It  had  one  window  over- 
looking Boulder  Street;  oilcloth  upon  the  floor,  as 
worn  as  that  upon  the  stairs;  a  dingy-looking  bed; 
and  amongst  other  poor  furniture,  two  chairs  and  a 
little  centre  table.  Somewhere  in  the  background 
was  the  gas  ring  upon  which  the  occupant  of  the  room 
was  supposed  to  prepare  meals.  So  this  was  home  to 
Iris  Hewlett!  Elizabeth  contrasted  her  own  lot,  her 
big,  well-furnished  room  with  its  comfortable  chairs 
and  pretty  chintz,  with  this  wretched  abode.  Ah! 
But  this  woman  had  another  home!  Beside  a  tiny 
lake,  set  like  a  jewel  amongst  the  hills.  What  wouldn't 
she — Elizabeth— give  to  have  the  right  to  call  that- 
home! 

'  You  wanted  to  see  me  .    .    .  about " 

'  You  don't  remember  me? " 

"  I  seem  to  have  seen  your  face  before.  Yes,  I 
remember,  at  the  stage  door.  Has  Coral  Brierley  sent 
you — do  you  want " 

"No,  she  didn't  send  me,  and  I  don't  want  anything 
from  you,"  said  Elizabeth.  "I've  come  to  warn 
you." 

'"Warn  me?" 

"The  police  are  watching  this  house.  They  suspect 
you're  mixed  up  with  some  drug  trafficking.  They'll 
probably  make  a  raid." 

"WTio  told  you  that?"  The  haggard  face  gave  no 
indication  of  any  surprise,  any  alarm. 

"I'm  not  at  liberty  to  say,  but  I  believe  the  informa- 
tion is  correct." 

"What  made  you  find  me  out  to  tell  me?  Have 
you  been  here  before?  Your  face — I  remember  it — 
not  only  at  the  theatre  .  .  .  somewhere.  ..." 

"Near  Moanatapu.  I  was  staying  with  my  sister. 
I  rode  up  to  .  .  .  to  give  a  message  to  your  husband." 

"  Moanatapu."  Still  there  was  no  sign  of  any  feeling 
in  the  lifeless  voice;  but  Elizabeth  sensed  in  the 
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woman's  mind  a  groping  back  towards  the  past.  "I 
hated  that  place.  I  wanted  to  get  away.  Well,  I 
got  away  .  .  .  here."  She  glanced  about  her,  and  in 
her  weary  eyes  was  disgust  and  utter  hopelessness. 
"The  day  before  I  left — I  was  on  fire  .  .  .  mad  I 
think."  She  turned  suddenly  to  Elizabeth.  "What 
did  Peter  say  after  I  left? " 

"I  don't  know." 

"Haven't  you  come  from  him? " 

"No,  I've  never  seen  him  since  that  first  day  I 
spoke  to  you." 

"  That  day?     He  wasn't  at  the  hut " 

"No,  I  met  him  on  the  hill  as  I  was  going 
home." 

"He  didn't  tell  me  that.  But  I  remember  about 
you  now.  You  were  the  actress — and  you  went  away. 
Did  he  write  to  you?  " 

"No,  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Trevelyan  that  you'd  left, 
that's  all." 

"Mrs.  Trevelyan — she  sent  me  fruit  ...  I  took 
the  kit  up  to  carry  home  the  money."  She  might 
have  been  talking  to  herself — unconscious  of  any 
listener.  But  then  again  came  that  sudden  flash  of 
energy.  "But  you — you?  Why  have  you  come 
here?" 

"I'm  a  friend  of  Coral  Brierley's.  If  the  police 
arrest  you  her  name  might  be  mentioned." 

"No.  No  one  else's  name — only  my  own.  That's 
all  the  police  would  get,  and  Coral  Brierley's  finished." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that? " 

"She  told  me  yesterday  not  to  come  again.  She's 
done  with  it.  It  was  snow  she  took — that's  worse 
than  the  needle,  so  they  say.  I  don't  know.  I  never 
tried  it.  Snow  .  .  .  worse  than  anything.  .  .  ."  She 
paused  again,  as  though  lost  in  thought,  and  then 
suddenly  resumed.  "But  she's  not  going  to  touch 
the  stuff  any  more.  She  means  it,  I  know.  She 
hadn't  got  the  habit — didn't  know  the  awful  craving 
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.  .  .  well,  I  never  persuaded  them.  Never  tried  to 
induce  them  to  take  it.  Only  if  they  came  to  me, 
then  it  was  their  own  look-out.  I  sold  it  because  I 
had  to  live.  One  must  live  somehow."  She  paused 
for  a  moment  and  then  repeated,  "Must  live."  Her 
mournful,  burning  eyes  turned  towards  the  window. 
"What  makes  us  think  we  must  live?  When  life's 
just  one  long  hell,  why  do  we  ...  wait."  The  last 
words  were  spoken  almost  in  a  whisper,  and  if  Elizabeth 
heard  them,  they  conveyed  no  meaning  to  her  mind, 
for  her  thoughts  had  travelled  quickly  back  to  Coral. 
Ah,  how  more  than  ill-timed  had  been  her  fatal  attempt 
at  a  "word  in  season."  Bitterly  she  realised  now  the 
folly  of  choosing  just  that  moment  to  thrust  upon  Coral 
her  good  advice — the  very  moment  when  the  little 
dancer  had  overcome  a  weakness,  and  was  making  a 
genuine  effort  at  reform.  Could  anything  be  more 
calculated  to  rouse  the  lurking  devil  of  defiance  in 
Coral's  heart  than  this?  To  be  abused  and  reproached 
by  the  woman  she  trusted  as  a  friend,  when  her  reason 
for  withholding  information  concerning  Mrs.  Hewlett 
was  that  she  might  avoid  all  mention  of  her  own  act 
of  self-denial. 

But  Iris  Hewlett  was  speaking  again.  "It  wasn't 
only  for  Coral  Brierley  that  you  came  to  see 
me." 

"No,  I  wanted  to  ...  to  help  you." 

"Why  should  you  want  to  do  that?  You  don't 
even  know  me." 

"I  know  your  husband." 

"What's  he  to  you?" 

"A  friend." 

Iris  Hewlett  got  up,  and  walked  to  the  closed  window, 
and  stood  there  looking  down  upon  the  whirling  dust 
under  the  blazing  sun  in  the  squalor  of  the  street — the 
passing  Chinese — the  vegetable  carts  and  vans.  "A 
friend,"  she  repeated.  "It's  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
friend.  I've  never  had  one,  but  I've  never  been  one. 
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Never  been  a  friend  even  to  Peter.  That's  what 
wives  and  husbands  should  be — not  only  lovers,  but 
friends.  It's  a  beautiful  word — friendship;  but  I've 
only  been  an  enemy  to  Peter."  She  came  back 
now  to  the  table,  and  sat  there,  her  burning  eyes 
fixed  full  upon  Elizabeth.  "Would  you  be  my 
friend?" 

"I  would — try  to  be  that.  I  came  to  offer  you 
help." 

"Money?" 

"Yes,  money  if  you  want  it." 

"I  don't.  I  took  it  yesterday  from  Coral  Brierley. 
She's  open-handed — generous.  Didn't  want  me  to 
lose  by  not  selling  anything  to  her.  She's  got  a  good 
heart.  I  think  I  had  that  once,  but  I  haven't  now. 
And  I  can't  cry.  I  could  with  Peter.  His  goodness 
...  his  patience  .  .  .  it's  terrible  to  want  to  cry,  and 
find  the  tears  don't  come.  Do  you  know  that?  It's 
terrible — terrible!  You  say  you'd  be  my  friend. 
What  would  you  do  for  me?  " 

What  would  she  do?  Ah,  that  was  a  hard  question 
to  Elizabeth.  Would  she  endeavour  to  win  this  woman 
back  to  health  and  sanity,  help  her  to  return  to  Peter? 
Would  she? 

"No,  there's  nothing  you  can  do,"  went  on  Iris 
Hewlett.  "Nothing  anyone  can  do,  except  myself. 
I'm  the  only  one" — she  stopped  suddenly,  and  then 
rose  as  though  to  show  the  interview  was  ended. 
"Thank  you  for  coming." 

Elizabeth  rose  also.     "The  police? " 

"They  won't  get  me." 

"Shall  you  go  back  to — to  Moanatapu? " 

"I  have  my  own  plans." 

"Won't  you  tell  me  what  they  are?" 

"  Better  not.     Later  you'll  hear." 

"And  if  you  want  money,  you'll  come  to  me  at  the 
theatre?  " 

"If  I  want  it  .  .  .  yes." 
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That  was  all.  Elizabeth  was  out  again  in  the  hot, 
furnace-like  street.  Well,  she  had  offered  to  befriend 
this  poor  creature,  and  oh,  how  more  than  thankful 
she  was  that  any  help  other  than  money  had  been 
refused. 

Inside  the  squalid  room  the  woman  stood  quite  still 
for  a  few  moments;  then  she  crossed  over  to  a  shabby 
trunk  beside  the  bed,  and  got  out  some  sheets  of 
writing  paper  and  a  pencil.  Sitting  at  the  centre 
table,  she  began  to  write: 

DEAR  PETER, 

"  There  are  so  many  things  I  want  to  say,  but 
it  was  all  said  long  ago — so  often,  so  often.  Just 
those  words,  I'm  sorry.  Ah,  how  many  times  haven't 
I  said  that  to  you  in  the  past,  and  when  I  said  it  I 
did  regret — bitterly — bitterly — indeed  I  did.  In 
those  moments  I  was  the  girl  you  loved  and  married. 
Oh,  Peter,  I  wasn't  always  bad.  Only  some  fiend 
seemed  to  enter  in  and  take  possession — I  don't 
know  what  it  was.  I've  been  two  people — like  that 
poor  Jekyll  and  Hyde  man.  That  last  night  when 
I  fought  with  you,  and  you  sat  and  read  to  me,  oh, 
how  I  wished  myself  dead,  and  when  you  get  this  I 
shall  be.  I've  got  the  stuff.  It's  so  hot  to-day,  and 
I'll  just  take  it  and  lie  down  and  soon  it'll  all  be  over. 
But  before  I  go  there's  so  much  I  want  to  say,  and 
my  brain  won't  let  me  put  it  into  words.  I've  hated 
you  sometimes — hated  you — and  yet  back  to  my 
mind  come  all  those  times  when  I've  been  ill  or  wild 
and  wretched  with  the  craving,  and  you've  nursed 
me.  Helped  me  to  dress — put  on  my  shoes  and 
stockings — been  so  gentle  with  me.  Peter,  I  loved 
you  so  much  then  my  heart  seemed  as  though  it 
would  burst  with  love  for  you,  and  somehow  I  couldn't 
tell  you — could  only  say  I'm  sorry,  and,  Peter 

She  stopped,  and  suddenly  her  head  dropped  forward 
on  to  the  table,  and  the  blessed  tears  came.  The 
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pencilled  letter  was  all  smudged  and  blotted  with  them. 
Then  she  rose  and  crossed  once  more  to  the  trunk. 
She  had  forgotten  the  unfinished  letter.  All  she 
thought  of  was  a  bottle  which  she  knew  was  there. 
She  took  it  from  the  trunk  and  went  over  to  the  bed. 
Soon  she  was  lying  very  quiet  and  very  still. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

ELMER  T.    BILTMAN   IS   REBUKED 

ON  reaching  her  own  flat,  Elizabeth  found  that 
the  woman  who  came  in  to  prepare  her 
breakfast  was  still  busy  dusting  in  the 
sitting-room. 

"Miss  Brierley  'phoned,  and  wants  you  to  ring  up  as 
soon  as  you  can,  miss,"  she  said.  "  I  wrote  the 
message  down  in  case  I  wasn't  here  when  you  got 
home.  She's  sending  a  taxi  for  you  at  twelve-thirty." 
Soon  on  the  telephone  Coral's  voice  was  heard. 
"  Is  that  you,  Elizabeth?  Oh,  I'm  so  thankful. 
Will  you  be  a  brick  and  come  out  to  lunch?  It's  an 
awful  day  to  ask  you,  but  it's  important,  and  I  can't 
come  in  to  you.  I've  ordered  a  taxi  to  be  at  your 
place  at  half-past  twelve.  If  you  can't  come,  send  the 
man  away,  but  do  be  a  darling  and  come — please — 
please  do." 

"Of  course  I  will,"  promised  Elizabeth,  and  after 
a  few  more  words  they  said  good-bye,  and  she  hung  up 
the  receiver. 

Coral's  tone  had  sounded  urgent  and  worried,  and 
Elizabeth  wondered  what  the  trouble  could  be. 

Under  the  cruel  and  burning  sun,  the  thermometer 
was  still  rising,  and  the  heat  was  terrific. 

As  the  taxi  sped  along  the  sweep  of  the  St.  Kilda 
Road — that  broad  and  beautiful  highway,  with  its 
double  rows  of  trees  and  palm-planted  grassy  borders; 
the  massed  colour  of  the  flower  beds,  the  well-watered 
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lawns,  and  the  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  of  Botanic 
Gardens  flanking  it — Elizabeth  knew  a  sense  of  acute 
discomfort  in  gazing  out  through  the  closed  windows 
of  the  car. 

Shut  in  here  she  was  safe  from  the  actual  turmoil 
of  the  fiery  blast,  but  all  along  the  road  before  her  ran 
the  whirling  dust  and  the  dead  leaves.  The  wind 
lashed  at  the  trees,  and  tore  through  the  flower  beds, 
scorching  and  withering  as  it  went. 

In  spite  of  the  water  sprinklers,  still  valiantly  play- 
ing along  the  banks  and  upon  the  palms  under  the 
plane-trees,  one  could  almost  see  the  life  being  burnt 
out  of  grass,  and  tree,  and  flower. 

It  was  pitiless,  this  fiery,  tearing  wind,  and  it  might 
last  for  three  days.  Three  days  before  the  "  cool 
change  " — the  longed-for  Southerly — set  in.  This  was 
Elizabeth's  first  experience  of  Melbourne's  "  north 
wind,"  and  she  wondered  if  there  would  be  any  life 
left  in  the  poor  tormented  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
flowers — anything  left  of  the  grass  but  a  little  dried 
stubble  when  the  wind  had  passed.  She  had  yet  to 
learn  how  quickly  the  change  can  come,  and  how 
rapidly  the  ravages  of  these  fierce  days  are  obliterated ; 
when  under  the  cooling,  refreshing  sprays  of  hundreds 
of  sprinklers,  the  gardens  and  parks  of  Melbourne  in  a 
few  hours  revive,  and  bloom  and  blossom  once  more 
in  all  their  wonderful  beauty. 

At  Coral's  house,  as  in  every  other  dwelling,  all 
doors  and  windows  were  tightly  closed;  but  within 
the  thick  brick  walls  there  was  at  least  a  little  relief 
from  the  heat  outside. 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  come,"  said  Coral.  "  I  know 
I'm  a  selfish  beast  to  bother  you,  but  I'm  a  bit 
frightened,  Elizabeth.  I'm  not  often  frightened,  but  I 
am  now." 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"I'll  tell  you  after  lunch.  Let's  have  that  first. 
I'm  more  courageous  after  I'm  fed." 
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"Most  of  us  are." 

Alice's  deafness  did  not  interfere  with  her  skill  as  a 
cook,  and  the  lunch  was  excellent.  There  was  some 
light  Australian  wine  on  the  table,  but  the  whisky 
decanter  was  not  in  evidence. 

"  I'm  allowed  this,"  said  Coral,  as  she  poured  herself 
out  a  glass;  and  then  added  with  a  rather  pink,  self- 
conscious  look,  "  I've  cut  out  the  whisky." 

Alice  had  left  the  room  and  they  were  alone.  "That's 
all  part  of  what  I  want  to  tell  you.  I've  wanted  to  for 
the  last  week,  but  I  felt — oh,  I  don't  know — it's  so 
hard  to  talk  about  oneself — and  then  .  .  .  last 
night  .  .  .  well — 

"  I  know,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  I  was  cross,  and  so  I  let 
you  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  good  advice  I  thought 
you  needed.  I  was  working  off  my  own  bad  temper 
that  way,  and  then  you  vowed  you  wouldn't  ever  tell 
me  anything  again." 

Coral  laughed.  "  You  read  minds,  Elizabeth,  but 
you're  not  quite  as  smart  as  you  think  you  are, 
because  you  don't  read  far  enough.  I  felt  like  that 
only  for  a  little  while.  Then  I  knew  you  were  right, 
and  knew  I  was  a  horrible  little  beast.  Oh,  I  often 
know  that.  I'm  not  quite  blind  to  my  own  faults, 
though  I  do  try  to  keep  my  eyes  shut  to  them  most  of 
the  time.  Only  what  I  want  to  tell  you  is  that  I'm 
going  to  try  and  be  different  in  the  future.  There! 
That's  said.  Forget  it.  We  won't  have  any  '  Prodigal- 
daughter,'  and  '  More-joy-in-Heaven-over-one-sinner- 
that-repenteth'  (I  used  to  go  to  Sunday  school  once) 
business,  please." 

"  I'll  spare  you  that.  But  is  this  what's  making 
you  frightened? " 

"No,  it's  Bilty.     He's  coming  out  here  after  lunch." 

"Heavens!  Is  there  going  to  be  a  row?  What  am 
I  to  do?" 

"I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything.  Not  even  to 
say  a  word.  But  just  stand  by  me,  Elizabeth,  in  case 
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he  tries  to  strangle  me.  Then  ring  up  the  police." 
She  turned  to  Alice,  who  had  re-entered.  "We'll 
have  coffee  in  the  drawing-room,  Alice,"  she  said; 
and  then  to  Elizabeth  in  exactly  the  same  tone:  "She's 
as  deaf  as  a  beetle — can't  hear  a  word.  I  always 
forget."  She  made  a  sign  towards  the  other  room, 
raised  her  hand  as  though  drinking,  and  Alice  under- 
stood, for  she  brought  them  their  coffee  there. 

Big  black  clouds  were  now  obliterating  the  sun,  but 
the  hot  wind  still  howled  outside. 

"Have  a  liqueur,  Elizabeth?  I'm  not  allowing 
myself  liqueurs " 

"Then  I  won't  have  one  either." 

"Don't  be  silly.  It  doesn't  hurt  me  to  go  without. 
Benedictine,  isn't  it? " 

"Thanks." 

Coral  lit  herself  a  cigarette.  "Why  don't  you 
smoke? " 

"I  used  to.  I  gave  it  up.  I  don't  know  why." 
But  in  a  dim,  uncertain  way,  she  guessed  perhaps  her 
reason.  Wasn't  it  perhaps  because  of  an  idle  remark 
made  by  a  man  who  sat  beside  her  one  day,  looking  out 
over  a  tumbling  river?  A  man  with  an  old  felt  hat 
tilted  over  his  eyes:  a  man  who'd  talked  of  Browning 
and  romance? 

"Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  everything,"  said  Coral, 
puffing  furiously.  "I've  met  John's  mother.  She's 
a  darling.  I  could  love  her  if  she'd  let  me." 

"Won't  she?" 

"I  don't  know  yet.  She's  like  John — dead  honest. 
I  think  that's  what  counts  most  in  a  person — truth. 
She  told  me  straight  out — but  very  nicely,  too,  that 
she  didn't  want  me  for  a  daughter-in-law,  because  she 
wanted  her  boy's  happiness  above  everything,  and 
she  didn't  believe  that  a  marriage  with  me  would  make 
him  happy.  I  told  her  that  that  was  my  trouble  also. 
/  didn't  know  whether  it  would  make  him  happy." 

"And  what  did  she  say?  " 
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"She  said:  'You  mean  you  don't  know  whether 
you'd  be  happy?'  And  I  said:  'No,  it's  John  I'm 
thinking  of  this  time  and  not  myself,  for  a  wonder.' 
She  looked  at  me  rather  hard,  and  then  she  smiled 
and  said,  'You're  honest  at  any  rate.'  I  told  her  I 
tried  to  be,  and  that  I  wasn't  good  enough  for  John — 
not  at  present — but  I  was  putting  myself  on  probation 
for  three  months.  If  I  could  be  a  bit  different,  and  if 
I  thought  then  honestly,  honestly  that  I  could  give 
John's  children  a  decent  mother,  I'd  marry  him  if  he 
wanted  me,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not,  but  I  hoped 
she  would." 

"And  what  did  she  say  to  that  impertinence." 

"She  burst  out  laughing.  When  she  laughed,  I 
knew  she'd  come  to  like  me  some  day.  And  she  will — 
she  will.  I'll  make  her." 

"But  what  about  John?      Have  you  decided " 

"  I  told  John  everything  .  .  .  what  I  told  you  .  .  . 
that  night.  He's  an  old  darling."  She  said  no  more, 
but  the  tone  of  her  voice  answered  Elizabeth's  question. 

"Well,  that's  that,"  said  Coral.  "Now  there 
remains  Bilty." 

"Yes,  I'd  forgotten  him  for  the  moment." 

"Well,  I  hadn't.  Believe  me!  You  see?"  She 
help  up  her  right  hand.  The  diamond  solitaire  was 
gone.  She  touched  her  bare  white  throat. 

"You've  sent  them  back?" 

Coral  nodded.  "Oh,  I  hated  giving  them  up.  It 
hurt  me  most  horribly." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Elizabeth,  consolingly.  "John 
will  buy  you  better  ones."  She  dodged  the  cushion 
Coral  aimed  at  her. 

"  You're  a  pig,  Elizabeth." 

"A  truthful  pig,"  amended  Elizabeth. 

"Well  anyhow,  it's  Bilty  now  we've  got  to  face." 

"  But  why  me?     Why  drag  me  in,  you  little  wretch?  " 

"You  wouldn't  desert  me,  Elizabeth?  I've  no  one 
else." 
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"What  about  John?" 

"Oh,  there'd  be  bloodshed  if  they  met." 

"Elmer  T.'s  blood  shed — not  John's.  Can  you 
see  Bilty  putting  up  any  sort  of  fight  against 
John?" 

"No,  I  can't.  He  would  only  bully  women — not 
hefty  young  men  of  John's  size.  Talk  of  the  devil  .  .  . 
there's  his  car.  I'll  have  to  open  the  door.  Alice 
never  hears  any  bells.  Now  remember,  Elizabeth. 
Not  a  word  unless  I  appeal  to  you.  Just  stand  by  in 
case  I  send  out  an  S.O.S.  He  can't  give  you  your 
notice.  You've  got  a  six  months'  contract." 

It  was  a  few  moments  later  that  Biltman,  leaving 
his  hat  in  the  hall,  entered  the  room.  He  was  perspir- 
ing freely,  and  mopping  his  thick  red  neck  with  his 
handkerchief,  but  the  cigar  was  still  in  his  mouth. 

"This  blasted  country "  he  was  saying,  and  then 

stopped  as  his  eyes  rested  on  Elizabeth.  He  was 
entirely  unprepared  to  see  a  third  person  present, 
and  he  gave  her  a  scowling  nod.  He  had  never 
addressed  more  than  two  or  three  words  to  her  at  any 
tune,  and  Elizabeth  felt  instinctively  that  he  disliked 
her.  He'd  dislike  her  still  more  before  this  interview 
was  ended,  she  reflected.  Still,  she  couldn't  leave 
Coral  to  his  mercy. 

"I  understood  I  was  to  have  a  private  talk  with 
you,"  he  said  now,  glowering  at  Coral. 

"Oh,  Elizabeth  doesn't  count,"  returned  Coral 
airily.  "  I  tell  her  everything." 

"Everything,  eh?  Have  you  told  her  why  you've 
sent  me  back  my  ring  and  the  pearls  I  gave  you? " 

"Yes.     Because  I'm  tired  of  them." 

"Tired  of  me,  eh?     That's  what  you  mean?  " 

"  I  took  them  on  false  pretences.  I  never  meant  to 
marry  you." 

"Marry  me!"  A  good  thing  Alice  was  deaf, 
Elizabeth  reflected,  for  his  voice  had  risen  to  an  angry 
roar.  He  had  at  last  removed  his  cigar.  It  was 
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slowly  burning  away  on  the  table  beside  him.  "Who's 
talking  about  marriage? " 

"I  am,"  answered  Coral  coolly.  Her  face  was  very 
white,  but  she'd  die  game.  Elizabeth  felt  a  glow  of 
pride  in  her  little  friend's  courage. 

"Well,  I'm  not !  Me  marry  you!  A  gutter-bred 
• "  he  used  a  word  not  usually  mentioned  in  drawing- 
rooms.  "Damaged  goods,  eh?  It  wasn't  marriage  I 
meant.  You  knew  that.  Why  are  you  chucking  me  ? 
That's  what  I  want  to  know.  Do  you  think  that  young 
country  bumpkin's  going  to  marry  you?  He  won't 
after  I've  told  him  a  few  things." 

"I  don't  advise  you  to  do  that,  Bilty,  unless  you 
want  your  face  smashed  in." 

"Smash  in  my  face,  would  he?"  His  voice  was  a 
horrid  bellow,  and  his  great  coarse  neck  was  apoplec- 
tically  red. 

"He  might,"  said  Coral,  judicially.  "I  don't  say 
he  would." 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  man  who  would  do  that." 

"So  would  I,"  said  Coral. 

In  spite  of  her  quickly  beating  heart,  Elizabeth 
wanted  to  laugh.  Dying,  Coral  would  still  be  impu- 
dent. 

Biltman  turned  fiercely  on  the  little  star.  "What 
did  you  say? " 

"I  was  just  agreeing  with  you,"  she  returned  inno- 
cently. He  looked  at  her,  scowling  heavily  in  a  puzzled 
fashion.  She  was,  as  ever,  too  quick  for  him.  He 
lumbered  heavily  in  her  wake. 

"I  don't  think  you  realise  all  this  means,"  he  said 
now  in  a  somewhat  calmer  voice.  "  I'm  your  manager 
in  the  first  place.  Suppose  I  shut  down  on  the 
show? " 

"That'd  be  rather  foolish  when  we're  playing  to 
enormous  business,  wouldn't  it?  And  you'd  have  to 
pay  all  the  English  artistes  six  months'  salary,  any- 
how." 
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"Should  I?  Should  I?"  His  face  suddenly  had  a 
cunning  foxy  look.  An  expression  of  extreme  self- 
satisfaction.  A  sort  of  gloating,  as  at  some  secret 
thought.  "You  have  another  look  at  your  contract, 
my  girl." 

"Personally,  of  course,  it  wouldn't  make  any  differ- 
ence to  me,"  said  Coral.  "Dawney  cabled  last  week 
asking  me  if  I  could  get  released.  He  wants  me  for 
the  new  show  at  the  Empress,  and  he's  offered  me  as 
much  as  I'm  getting  here." 

"So  that's  the  game,  is  it?  You  want  to  get  back 
to  London? " 

Coral  shrugged.  "  No,  I'd  just  as  soon  stay  here,  but 
I  want  it  understood,  Bilty,  that  whatever's  been 
between  us — and  it  hasn't  been  much — is  over.  There's 
no  need  for  us  to  quarrel  about  it.  I've  sent  you 
back  what  you  gave  me." 

"Oh  no,  you  haven't.     There's  the  money." 

"Yes,  so  there  is,"  said  Coral,  still  a  trifle  whiter. 
"How  much  would  that  be? " 

"I'll  tell  you."  He  pulled  out  a  pocket-book,  and 
turned  over  the  leaves,  wetting  his  thumb  as  he  did  so. 
"August  the  third:  Fifty  pounds.  September  the 
twentieth :  One  hundred  and  fifty.  October  the  fifteenth : 
Two  hundred  and  fifty.  November  the  thirteenth: 
Two  hundred.  January  the  twenty-seventh:  One 
hundred  and  fifty." 

"How  lucky  you  put  it  all  down,"  said  Coral 
admiringly.  "Aren't  you  businesslike?  " 

"I  always  put  these  sort  of  items  down,"  said 
Biltman. 

"But  you'd  have  it  in  your  cheque  book." 

"I  like  to  have  it  handy." 

"Just  for  an  emergency  like  this?  In  case  you  want 
it  back  quickly.  I  see.  How  much  does  it  come  to 
altogether?  "  She  crossed  over  to  a  carved  oak  writing 
bureau,  and  opened  it.  "Let  me  have  the  figures 
again.  Fifty,  A  hundred  and  fifty,  Two  hundred  and 
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fifty  (I  seem  to  have  reached  my  zenith  in  October, 
don't  I?).  Two  hundred.  A  hundred  and  fifty  (I've 
dwindled  in  January).  That's  eight  hundred  alto- 
gether." After  a  moment  she  rose.  "There's  the 
cheque,"  she  said,  holding  it  out  to  him. 

He  looked  at  her  then,  as  though  with  the  cheque 
came  the  full  realisation  of  the  blow  she  was  dealing 
him. 

"You  little "  His  language  became  violent. 

horrible,  obscene.  It  was  a  muddy  torrent  of  abuse, 
and  Coral  stood,  erect  and  white,  her  proud  little  head 
well  up,  while  the  foul  eddies  flowed  about  her. 
Elizabeth  rose,  but  Coral,  with  a  slight  motion  of  her 
hand,  held  her  still. 

It  was  over  at  last.  Even  Biltman  could  think  of 
nothing  further  in  the  way  of  vituperation. 

He  took  the  cheque  from  her,  took  his  hat,  and  made 
for  the  door.  As  he  reached  the  hall  Coral  called  after 
him:  "You've  forgotten  something."  He  half  turned, 
and  she  stepped  up  to  him,  and  lightly,  delicately,  and 
with  the  utmost  politeness  she  handed  him  the  still 
smouldering  cigar.  "Your  cigar.  Only  half  smoked! 
Such  a  pity  to  waste  it." 

The  hall  door  slammed  after  him,  his  feet  scrunched 
on  the  gravel,  and  then  the  soft  purring  of  his  car 
announced  his  ultimate  departure. 

"Isn't  it  nice,"  said  Coral,  slowly  and  distinctly, 
"to  think  that  I've  given  a  beast  like  that  the  right  to 
call  me  all  those  pretty  names." 

"Nonsense.     Is  it  your  fault  if  he  uses  vile  words?  " 

"Suppose — suppose  John's  mother  could  have  heard 
all  that?  Such  a  charming  scene.  So "  Sud- 
denly she  burst  into  tears.  "How  could  I  ever  marry 
John,  when  men  like  that  can  say  such  things  about 
me?" 

"Let  him  say  them  in  John's  hearing,"  said  Eliza- 
beth grimly.  "I  don't  think  he'd  be  likely  to  repeat 
the  experiment." 
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There  was  a  faint  splutter  of  rain  on  the  roof,  but 
not  enough  even  to  damp  the  surface  of  the  thirsty 
garden. 

"Don't  cry,  Coral.  It's  over.  Pull  yourself 
together.  Look!  The  wind's  gone  round.  Oh  joy! 
Is  this  the  cool  change?  " 

It  was!  The  glorious  south  wind!  Over  leagues  of 
ocean  from  the  Pole,  it  came  sweeping  up  to  bring 
relief  to  a  parched  and  stifling  city. 

Alice  and  Elizabeth  together  opened  wide  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  through  the  house  ran  the  clean, 
vigorous,  regenerating  wind. 

"There,"  said  Elizabeth,  when  the  whole  house  was 
cool  and  fresh  once  more.  "  It's  blown  the  atmosphere 
of  Biltman  out  of  your  life.  You've  finished  with 
him." 

Coral  dried  her  tears.  "But  has  he  finished  with 
me?"  she  asked.  "I  don't  think  so.  He'll  try  to  get 
even  with  me  in  some  way.  But  how?  What  did  he 
mean  about  the  contract,  I  wonder?  And  closing 
down  the  show?  There  was  a  nasty  look  on  his  face 
when  he  said  that." 

"Surely  he  wouldn't  put  up  the  notice  when  we're 
doing  such  wonderful  business,  and  are  only  in.  our 
seventh  week?  Henry  says  it  ought  to  run  six  months 
here." 

"No,  I  don't  think  he'd  do  that.  Although  he 
knows  I'd  hate  to  feel  responsible  for  throwing  all  the 
girls  and  boys  out  of  work,  he'd  hardly  make  himself 
so  big  a  loser  just  to  spite  me.  But  what  did  he  say? 
'  Have  a  look  at  your  contract.' ' 

Together  they  searched  through  Coral's  contract, 
which  she  produced  from  a  despatch  case,  but  could 
find  nothing  in  it  differing  very  greatly  from  the  usual 
contract.  There  was  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the 
agreement  became  null  and  void  in  the  event  of  the 
theatre  being  closed  against  the  wish  of  the  manage- 
ment; but  after  all,  every  contract  guarded  against 
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closure  through  epidemic,  fire,  or  other  unforeseen 
occurrence.  "He  couldn't  wriggle  out  of  paying 
salaries  under  that  if  he  closed  the  theatre  himself," 
said  Coral.  "But  all  the  same  I'm  certain  he's  got 
something  up  his  sleeve." 

That  night  at  the  theatre  Elizabeth  told  Vicky  that 
she  had  acted  on  her  hint,  and  had  visited  Mrs.  Hewlett. 
"She  says  the  police  won't  get  her;  and  even  if  it  were 
possible  for  them  to  arrest  her,  no  names  would  be 
disclosed.  And  she  tells  me  that  as  far  as  Miss 
Brierley's  concerned,  she's  given  it  up.  She  wouldn't 
take  anything  from  her  yesterday,  and  told  her  not 
to  come  again." 

The  loyal  little  dresser's  relief  was  very  evident. 

"I  knew  it  hadn't  got  no  hold  on  her,"  she  said. 
"I  knew  that,  but  I  was  afraid  for  the  future.  Now 
that  it's  only  me  and  you  that  knows  she  ever  did 
meddle  with  such  things,  no  one  won't  have  a  chance 
to  say  nothing." 

After  the  performance  Coral  had  arranged  that 
Elizabeth  should  accompany  her  to  Princes  to  supper. 
John  was  to  be  their  host.  "  I'm  not  going  out  alone 
with  him.  I  told  Mrs.  Adrian  I  was  going  to  play 
fair.  We're  just  to  be  good  pals  for  three  months 
and  then  see  how  things  stand." 

"So  I've  got  to  play  gooseberry!" 

"Don't  be  so  horrid,  Elizabeth.  You  know  quite 
well  we  both  love  to  have  you." 

So  they  went  off  together  with  John  in  his  car,  and 
amid  the  laughter,  and  the  chatter,  and  the  lilt  of  the 
jazz  band,  and  with  the  cool  freshness  of  the  night 
air  coming  in  through  the  open  windows,  Elizabeth 
wondered  if  all  the  events  of  that  day  had  been  a 
horrid  dream.  Boulder  Street — that  dreadful  room — 
the  tearing,  scorching  wind — the  scene  with  Biltman! 
And  then  suddenly,  with  the  name  in  her  mind,  her 
eyes  lighted  on  the  man  himself.  He  was  having 
supper  with  another  man,  and  two  women.  The 
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understudy  was  not  a  member  of  the  party.  Had  she 
then  received  her  dismissal?  "Let's  hope  he's  found 
a  new  flame,  and  will  forget  Coral! "  she  thought. 

But  he  hadn't  forgotten  Coral.  He'd  done  nothing 
but  talk  of  her  all  the  evening.  And  his  talk  was  not 
pleasant. 

Fortunately,  Coral  herself  was  sitting  with  her  back 
to  the  manager's  table,  and  she  remained  blissfully 
unaware  of  his  proximity.  Even  as  they  made  their 
way  out,  Elizabeth  managed  to  steer  her  so  skilfully 
past  Biltman  and  his  friends,  that  she  did  not  see  them. 
But  John  did,  and  John  also  heard  something  that 
was  said.  He  put  his  guests  into  his  car  outside,  and 
then  asked  them  to  wait  a  moment.  He  returned  to 
Biltman's  table. 

"I  heard  you  mention  a  lady's  name  just  now,  and 
what  you  said  was  untrue,"  he  remarked  quietly. 

A  hush  fell  on  the  table.  Biltman's  face  turned  a 
sort  of  mahogany  colour.  "What  business  is  it  of 
yours?  "  he  asked,  in  a  thick,  angry  voice. 

"Miss  Brierley  is  a  friend  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  and  I  don't  care  to  have  lies  circulated 
about  my  friends.  Retract  what  you've  said." 

"Why  should  I?" 

"Because  it's  a  lie,  and  you  know  it's  a  lie." 

"  I'll  say  what  I  choose.  She  can  sue  me  for  slander 
if  she  likes." 

"There  are  other  ways  of  treating  a  dirty  swine  like 
you,"  answered  John,  perfectly  quietly  and  evenly; 
"other  ways  of  closing  his  mouth."  The  sloppy 
scooped-out  half  of  a  melon  was  on  the  plate  before 
the  manager.  John  picked  it  up,  and  before  anyone 
realised  what  he  was  going  to  do,  he  coolly  rubbed 
it  in  Biltman's  face — closing  his  mouth  quite 
literally. 

As  the  melon  rind  fell  with  a  clatter  back  upon  the 
table,  the  manager  spluttered,  and  with  his  napkin 
quickly  wiped  his  streaming  cheeks.  One  of  the  women 
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went  off  into  a  loud  peal  of  uncontrollable  laughter, 
and  even  the  other  members  of  the  party  grinned. 

Biltman  swayed  to  his  feet,  but  one  look  into  John's 
face  was  enough  for  him.  "I'll  make  you  pay  for 
this,"  he  said  thickly. 

"I  don't  think  you  will,"  replied  John.  "And 
remember  you'd  better  not  talk  like  that  again.  I 
might  do  something  even  more  unpleasant  next  time." 
He  walked  off  and  left  them. 

A  few  of  those  seated  at  the  adjoining  tables  had 
looked  round  curiously,  but  there  had  been  no  dis- 
turbance, and  the  whole  episode  had  occupied  no  more 
than  a  moment. 

"What  kept  you?"  asked  Coral,  as  John  stepped 
into  the  car  beside  them. 

"Someone  asking  for  something,"  he  answered. 

"And  I  suppose  you  gave  it  to  him,  you  silly  old 
soft  thing." 

"Oh  yes.  He  got  what  he  was  asking  for,"  he 
answered.  But  Elizabeth  wouldn't  have  described 
him  at  that  moment  as  Coral  did.  He  didn't  look 
exactly  soft. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE   NEWSPAPER   CUTTING 

NOTHING  was  heard  or  seen  of  Elmer  T. 
Biltman  during  the  week-end,  and  it  trans- 
pired that  he  had  left  for  Sydney  the 
day  after  John  had  administered  his  gentle 
rebuke. 

No  one  in  the  company  regretted  his  absence,  and 
The  Merrymaker  played,  for  the  next  three  nights,  to 
capacity  business  as  usual. 

Then,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  blow  fell.  The 
rival  firm  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the  theatre  by 
Biltman  had  secured  an  injunction  against  him, 
restraining  him  from  making  any  further  presentations 
of  The  Merrymaker.  There  was  some  dispute  as  to 
the  ownership  of  the  Australian  rights  of  the  piece, 
and  until  this  could  be  settled  in  the  Law  Courts,  no 
further  performances  could  take  place. 

In  their  sleeves  the  directors  of  the  rival  firm  were 
chuckling,  but  amongst  those  likely  to  be  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  work,  chuckles  were  not  quite  so  general. 

The  news  had  been  in  the  morning's  paper,  and  it 
was  not  long  in  reaching  every  member  of  the  company. 
At  half-past  ten  that  morning,  had  the  roll  for  chorus 
and  ballet  been  called  on  the  stage,  it  would  have  been 
found  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  everyone 
was  present. 

Practically  all  the  principals  also  were  strolling  about 
either  at  the  stage  door,  or  on  the  stage  itself.  A  good 
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many  of  the  staff  had  gathered.     No  one  knew  whether 
the  evening  performance  was  to  take  place,  or  not. 

Holwell,  like  a  caged  lion,  passed  backwards  and 
forwards  from  prompt  corner  to  O.P.  entrance,  along 
the  line  of  the  footlights.  Before  him  yawned  the 
empty  sheet-swathed  auditorium,  and  behind  him  at 
the  back  of  the  stage  the  company  were  gathered. 

Then  one  chorus-girl,  more  daring  than  the  rest, 
advanced  to  him.  "Mr.  Holwell,  does  it  mean  we 
won't  play  to-night? " 

"Don't  ask  me,"  snapped  Holwell.  "I  know  nothing 
more  than  you  do.  Why  Biltman  should  choose  this 
moment  to  be  in  Sydney,  heaven  only  knows!  I've 
wired  to  him  to  find  out  what  he  means  to  do.  I 
ought  to  hear  soon." 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you,  Mr.  Holwell,"  said  another 
girl.  "You  and  the  principals  have  your  six  months' 
contracts.  We  can  be  fired  with  a  week's  notice." 

"Now  see  here,  girlie,"  said  Holwell,  gently,  all 
trace  of  irritation  gone.  "Get  that  idea  out  of  your 
head.  If  the  theatre  is  closed,  we're  all  hi  the  same  boat. 
That  is  if  Biltman  chooses.  There's  a  clause  in  all 
our  contracts  to  that  effect.  But  he  won't  do  that. 
He'll  either  make  some  arrangement  with  the  firm 
who  say  they  had  a  prior  option  on  the  piece,  or  he'll 
put  another  show  into  rehearsal  straight  away.  That's 
what  he'll  do.  Here,  girlies,  all  of  you!"  He  raised 
his  voice  and  they  came  round  him.  "Run  along, 
honeys,  and  have  some  morning  tea  if  you  want  it. 
How  many  are  there?  "  He  proceeded  to  count  them. 
"Thirty-two!  Gee  whizz!  One  pound  twelve.  I 
suppose  father's  got  to  pay."  He  pulled  out  a  note  and 
some  silver  from  his  pocket.  "Off  you  go,  and  come 
back  here  at  two-thirty.  I  hope  I'll  have  some  news 
for  you  then." 

Coral  had  been  awakened  that  morning  by  the  tele- 
phone. "John  speaking."  He  had  read  the  news  in 
the  paper,  and  had  a  feeling  that  the  incident  of  the 
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melon  might  in  some  small  degree  have  helped  to  bring 
about  the  present  situation. 

"It  might,"  said  Coral,  "but  oh,  John,  how  beautiful 
it  was.  I've  been  laughing  ever  since  I  heard  about  it 
from  Connie  Waring.  She  saw  it.  Oh,  why  wasn't  I 
there!" 

"Yes,  that's  all  very  well,  Coral,"  said  the  voice  from 
the  other  end  of  the  wire.  "But  if  it's  in  any  way 
through  me  that  Biltman's  not  on  the  spot  now  to  deal 
with  the  situation,  I  feel  I  ought  to  do  something  for 
the  company." 

"But  I'm  the  one  he  wants  to  punish,"  said  Coral. 
"Of  course  he  knew  this  was  coming,  and  could  have 
made  some  arrangement  to  carry  on,  I'm  sure  he  could. 
But  he  won't  now.  You  see!  He'll  use  this  as  an 
excuse  to  wriggle  out  of  all  his  contracts." 

"Well,  it's  up  to  me  to  do  something  for  all  the  girls 
and  boys  in  the  company,"  came  John's  worried 
voice. 

"It's  up  to  me,  you  mean.     It's  my  responsibility." 

"  It's  the  same  thing/'  answered  John. 

Coral's  eyes  were  soft,  and  her  lovely  face  smiled 
tenderly,  but  all  she  said  into  the  telephone  was: 
"Silly  old  donkey!"  And  then  added.  "Ring  up 
Elizabeth.  We'll  hold  a  council  of  war." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  at  half-past  two,  when  the 
company  had  again  assembled  on  the  stage,  all  looking 
very  worried  and  anxious,  John  was  also  there,  with 
Coral  and  Elizabeth. 

But  Holwell  had  still  no  news  to  give  them.  "I've 
had  no  answer  to  my  wire.  It  ought  surely  to  be  here 
now.  In  any  case  the  Sydney  mail  will  be  in  directly. 
There  may  be  a  letter." 

But  before  the  mail  was  delivered,  the  stage  door- 
keeper came  forward  with  a  telegram.  "For  Mr. 
Holwell." 

A  moment  of  silent,  tense  excitement  while  Holwell 
tore  open  the  envelope.  Then  he  looked  up  over  his 
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glasses  at  them  all.  "Our  friend,  Mr.  Elmer  T. 
Biltman,  sends  this  wireless  from  on  board  the  Ventura. 
'  Left  Sydney  for  San  Francisco  to-day  at  eleven. 
Please  remember  me  kindly  to  all  the  company  and  say 
good-bye.'  ' 

A  deathly  silence  followed.  Then  the  voices  began — 
anxious,  unhappy,  puzzled — "He's  gone!" 

"What's  going  to  happen  now? " 

"Has  the  whole  show  finished?" 

And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Amid  the  excitement  it  was  not  noticed  that  the 
letters  had  arrived,  and  that  Holwell  was  now  reading 
one.  "Listen!"  he  called,  after  a  few  moments. 
"  Here's  some  more  news  for  you  all.  A  letter  from  our 
late  manager." 

Again  silence  fell.  This  time  it  was  a  hush  of  expec- 
tancy— a  pathetic  eagerness  to  hear  if  there  still 
remained  any  hope.  Most  of  the  chorus  were  entirely 
dependent  on  their  stage  earnings.  Many  had  to 
contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  their  homes,  and  few  had 
anything  put  by.  To  be  thrown  out  of  work  so 
suddenly  was  little  short  of  a  tragedy  to  them. 

"  This  is  what  our  friend  has  to  say  : 

'"DEAR  HOLWELL, 

"  'Before  this  reaches  you,  I  expect  you  will  have 
heard  of  the  trouble  re  the  rights  of  The  Merrymaker. 
It  is,  of  course,  very  unfortunate  for  all  concerned, 
but  though  I  am  losing  money  over  it,  I  have 
managed  to  get  out  better  than  I  at  first  hoped  I 
should.  The  purchase  money  of  the  theatre  was 
never  fully  paid  up,  and  that  deal  will  not  now  be 
completed.  The  receipts  (for  which  of  course  I  must 
account  to  the  firm  applying  for  the  injunction,  but 
which — when  I  have  won  the  case  as,  of  course,  I 
shall,  will  eventually  be  my  property)  have  been 
far  bigger  than  I  hoped  for.  And  this  money,  added 
to  a  sum  I  received  for  wardrobe  and  scenery  of  The 
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Merrymaker  to-day  here  in  Sydney,  will  very  nearly 
recoup  me  for  my  losses. 

"  '  The  principals,  on  consulting  their  contracts,  will 
notice  a  special  clause  by  which  my  liability  to  them 
ceases  if  the  theatre  is  closed  by  any  event  over 
which  I  have  no  control. 

" '  This  applies  to  the  chorus  also.  The  whole 
company  were  paid  on  Friday,  and  so  have  two 
nights'  salary  more  to  draw. 

"  '  My  solicitor  in  Melbourne  will  see  to  that.  Please 
give  my  kind  regards  to  all  the  company.  Particu- 
larly Miss  Brierley.  Tell  her  that  she  would  be 
better  advised  to  choose  less  impulsive  friends. 
Hasty  actions  sometimes  have  far-reaching  results. 
I  am  leaving  by  the  Ventura  to-morrow  for  San 
Francisco.  Will  send  you  a  wireless  to  say  good-bye. 

" '  Yours  truly, 
ELMER  T.  BILTMAN.'" 

Holwell  finished  reading  the  letter,  and  then  in  the 
stricken  pause  that  followed,  he  said:  "You'll  get  two 
nights'  salary — if  you're  lucky.  You've  seen  the  last 
of  Biltman,  and  the  show's  bust  I  So  there's  nothing 
more  to  say." 

"  Yes,  there  is."  It  was  Coral's  ringing  voice,  and  she 
stepped  forward  to  Holwell's  side.  All  eyes  were 
immediately  focussed  upon  her.  Was  there  still  any 
hope  of  the  show's  going  on?  Something  in  the 
star's  voice  raised  a  faint  hope  in  their  very  anxious 
hearts.  It  was  pathetic  the  way  they  hung  upon  her 
words. 

She  was  a  very  beautiful  and  gallant  little  figure,  but 
still,  as  Vicky  had  first  styled  her,  "saucy." 

"I,  too,  my  Lord,  have  not  been  idle!"  she  quoted 
with  a  little  bow  to  Holwell.  "  And  my  friend  here — 
ladies  and  gentlemen — boys  and  girls — Mr.  John 
Adrian ! "  She  waved  to  John  who,  though  slightly  red 
in  the  face,  stood  his  ground  firmly  and  well.  "My 
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friend,  Mr.  John  Adrian,  has  been  an  extremely  busy 
man  this  morning.  I'll  ask  him  to  tell  you  what  he's 
done,  and  to  put  a  proposition  to  Mr.  Holwell,  and  to 
you  all." 

"I  don't  set  up  to  be  a  public  speaker,"  said  John. 

"But  when  I  heard  that  that  swine "  he  pulled 

himself  up  short,  "I  beg  your  pardon!"  But  his 
hurried  apology  was  drowned  in  laughter  and  applause. 
At  present  they  all  felt  that  "  swine  "  was  a  mild  epithet 
to  apply  to  Biltman.  "When  I  heard  that  Biltman 
had  gone  to  Sydney  before  this  news  came  out,  I  had  a 
pretty  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  had  gone  for  good. 
You  see  I  had  the  pleasure — yes,  it  was  a  pleasure — 
last  Friday  night  of  rubbing  a  half-eaten  melon  in  his 
face,  at  Princes."  The  shrieks  of  delight  that  followed 
this  statement  interrupted  the  speaker  for  some 
minutes.  "And  as  he  didn't  fancy  hitting  me,  and 
couldn't  bring  an  action  for  assault — he  wasn't  hurt  at 
all,  the  melon  was  quite  ripe,  and  nice  and  soft,  and 
squashy — he  thought  he'd  get  one  back  on  me  this 
way.  He  guessed  perhaps  that  Miss  Brierley  was 
going  to  marry  me — she  hasn't  quite  made  up  her  mind 
yet,  so  she  tells  me,  but  I  don't  take  any  notice  of  that — 
and  he  thought  he'd  get  one  back  on  me  in  this  way. 
For  he  knew  she'd  be  damned  upset — very  upset — to 
think  that  indirectly  she'd  been  the  cause  of  you  all 
losing  your  jobs.  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  making  myself 
very  clear,  but  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  this  :  Biltman 
might  have  put  up  a  fight  to  keep  the  show  going,  but 
he  wouldn't,  in  order  to  spite  me  and  Miss  Brierley. 
We  guessed  something  like  this  might  be  in  the  wind, 
and  we  held  a  consultation — Miss  Brierley,  Miss  Arlen 
and  myself — and  the  result  is  that  I've  already  seen 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  firm  Biltman  turned  out 
of  this  theatre.  We  haven't  been  letting  the  grass  grow 
under  our  feet  this  morning.  Biltman  didn't  complete 
the  purchase  of  this  building,  but  we're  arranging  to 
do  it.  The  Merrymaker  can't  be  staged  again  until 
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after  the  lawsuit,  but  Mr.  Holwell  has  the  rights  and  the 
manuscripts  of  two  other  pieces  in  his  wardrobe  trunk — 
or  wherever  he  keeps  them — and  if  we  get  busy — I  mean 
if  you'll  get  busy — and  work  like  hell — I  mean  work  like 

— like "  ("Like  the  devil"  someone  shouted 

amid  laughter).  "Exactly!  Well,  I  think  we  could 
get  another  production  on  very  soon.  The  chorus  will 
be  on  full  salary  until  we  start.  I'm  personally  guaran- 
teeing that,  and  nominally  I'll  be  your  manager,  but  I 
may  tell  you  we  shall  have  the  interest  and  support 
of  that  very  powerful  firm — which  Biltman  set  out  to 
exterminate — behind  us.  That's  all,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Perhaps  Mr.  Holwell  will  speak  to  you,  and  tell 
you  what  he  thinks  about  it." 

Out  in  the  street,  passers-by  could  hear  wild  cheering 
coming  from  the  theatre;  but  being  so  used  to  the 
queer  sounds  which  floated  out  from  the  stage- 
door  into  the  ambient  air  at  all  tunes,  they  merely 
believed  a  rehearsal  to  be  in  progress,  and  little 
guessed  the  heartfelt  relief  behind  those  cheering 
voices. 

No  time  was  lost  in  getting  to  work  upon  the  new 
production.  The  first  rehearsal  was  called  for  the 
next  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  Elizabeth,  sitting 
alone  in  the  stalls  again,  as  she  had  sat  that  morning 
for  the  first  rehearsal  of  The  Merrymaker,  was  again 
conscious  of  the  figure  of  Vicky  beside  her. 

"Nothing  to  clean  up  really  this  morning — not 
having  a  performance  last  night,"  said  the  little  woman. 
"  But  I  always  like  to  have  a  look  round.  Not  supposed 
to  smoke  in  here  they  aren't,  and  I've  gathered  up 
fifteen  cigarette  ends  already." 

Suddenly  she  jerked  her  thumb  at  Coral  on  the 
stage,  just  as  she  had  done  before.  "It's  true  she's 
going  to  marry  Mr.  Adrian?" 

"He  thinks  so,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"And  I  think  so,"  said  Vicky.  And  then  added 
shrewdly:  "And  so  does  she  think  so." 
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Elizabeth  laughed.  "  I  daresay  you're  right  as 
usual,  Vicky." 

"Have  you  got  a  good  part  in  the  new  show?" 
asked  Vicky  now. 

"I  don't  like  it  much.  I  think  if  Mr.  Holwell  had 
had  his  way,  he'd  have  cast  Miss  Hargreaves  for  it. 
She's  much  more  like  it  than  I  am." 

"What's  she  playing?  " 

"Nothing,  only  understudying." 

"  Miss  Brierley  wanted  to  keep  you  in  the  company. 
That's  it,"  said  Vicky  wisely. 

Elizabeth  nodded.  "It  may  be  that.  Personal 
influence  has  a  lot  to  do  with  one's  chances  of  success 
in  this  business,  Vicky." 

"My  word,  it  has,"  said  Vicky.  Then  after  a  pause 
she  went  on.  "Remember  me  asking  you  if  you 
thought  she  was  a  vixen?"  Again  she  indicated 
Coral.  "You  said  you  thought  she  was  a  monkey, 

and  so  she  is,  but "  the  blue  eyes  gazed  at  Coral 

with  a  kind,  maternal  glance.  "I  can't  help  loving 
her.  She's  somehow  real,  not  a  sham  like  some  is — 
some  deceives  themselves.  She  doesn't,  and  she's 
got  a  way  with  her.  Glad  she  didn't  go  any  further 
meddling  with  those  things.  You  know.  Never  does 
no  one  no  good,  that  stuff.  I've  seen  some  ruin  them- 
selves that  way.  Sad  though  about  that  woman. 
She  couldn't  have  been  all  bad." 

"What  woman?  "  Elizabeth's  whole  body  suddenly 
became  rigid. 

"  That  Mrs.  Hewlett.  Didn't  you  see  it  in  the  paper? 
I  cut  it  out — the  account  of  the  inquest — in  case  Miss 
Brierley  hadn't  noticed  it.  And  then  I  thought  better 
not  show  it  to  her.  Let  her  forget." 

"Have  you  got  the  cutting?  " 

"  Maybe  it's  in  my  bag.  I  left  my  bag  and  hat  hi 
the  cloak  room.  I'll  see." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  with  the  little  news- 
paper slip  in  her  hand.  Elizabeth  took  it  and  moved 
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down   nearer  to  the  footlights  to   read  it.     It  was 
headed: 

WOMAN  FOUND  DEAD  IN  BOULDER  STREET. 
and  underneath  in  smaller  type: 

PATHETIC  UNFINISHED  LETTER. 

There  it  was  in  print.  The  trite  news  report.  The 
finding  of  the  body  at  52A  Boulder  Street.  A  Mrs. 
Hewlett  of  whom  very  little  was  known.  Suspected  of 
being  implicated  in  the  drug  traffic  and  believed  to  be 
a  drug  addict  herself.  Verdict  of  suicide.  And  the 
letter  printed  in  full. 

"DEAR  PETER, 

"  There  are  so  many  things  I  want  to  say " 

As  she  read  the  words,  in  fancy  Elizabeth  could  see 
that  wretched  room  and  the  woman  sitting  writing 
those  broken,  pitiful  sentences. 

"  When  I've  been  ill,  or  wild  and  wretched  with 
the  craving,  and  you've  nursed  me — helped  me  to 
dress " 

Suddenly  back  to  Elizabeth  came  the  memory  of 
her  first  meeting  with  Hewlett — her  sprained  ankle, 
the  bandaging  of  her  foot,  and  replacing  of  her  stock- 
ing. She  read  on: 

"...  my  heart  seemed  as  though  it  would  burst 
with  love  for  you,  and  somehow  I  couldn't  tell  you, 
could  only  say  I'm  sorry,  and  Peter " 

There  was  no  more  to  read.  No  further  word  would 
ever  reach  them  now  from  the  woman  who  had  been 
Peter  Hewlett's  wife. 

Elizabeth  folded  the  scrap  of  paper,  and  after  a  few 
moments  walked  up  to  Vicky,  who  was  moving  about 
in  the  stalls  behind  her.  "May  I  keep  this,  Vicky?" 
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"Of  course  you  may.  I  don't  want  it.  Sad  end, 
wasn't  it?  But  those  sort,  they're  better  dead. 
No  happiness  for  them  here.  And  no  happiness  for 
others  that's  fond  of  them  neither.  You  said  you 
knew  her  husband.  Was  he  Peter?  " 

"Yes." 

Elizabeth  knew  now  that  she  was  not  going  to  play 
in  the  new  production. 

She  was  going  back  to  Moanatapu. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

AT  HEWLETT'S  CAMP 

THOUGH    March   was   nearly   gone,    summer 
showed  no  signs  of  waning.     Still  along  the 
valley  of  the  foaming  Tapui,  and  over  the 
tawny  hills  up  to  the  Lake  spread  the  hot 
sunshine,  and  the  blue  haze  of  distant  bush-fires  veiled 
plateau,  peak,  and  ridge. 

The  toi-toi  tossing  in  the  warm  wind  was  fuller  and 
more  feathery;  red  berries  were  forming  upon  the 
briars;  black-branched  seed  pods  of  the  flax  were 
high  and  stiff  against  the  blue  sky;  and  at  the  Pah 
the  Maoris  were  gathering  in  the  maize. 

Hori  the  Tohunga,  his  confused  mind  more  troubled 
than  ever,  was  becoming  something  of  a  nuisance, 
even  to  the  easy-going  natives  themselves. 

The  two  boys — the  original  finders  of  the  Tapu 
money — had  considered  it  wiser  to  leave  the  Pah, 
soon  after  that  day  when  they  had  seen  the  "  moracle." 
Vague  fears  of  the  wrath  of  the  devils  haunted  them, 
and  more  concrete  fears  of  the  wrath  of  Hori  disturbed 
their  minds.  They  drifted  away  to  another  Pah, 
twenty  miles  from  the  Lake,  and  Hori  saw  them  no  more. 
Since  his  first  discovery  of  their  theft,  the  old  To- 
hunga had  never  visited  the  spot  from  which  they  had 
removed  the  money.  He  knew  that  they  had  only 
taken  up  one  bottle  full,  and  he  still  believed  the 
remaining  two  receptacles  to  be  in  the  holes  where  he 
had  placed  them. 
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He  had  not  gone  down  to  the  creek.  In  fact  he  had 
given  that  spot  a  rather  wide  berth.  He  was  not  too 
certain  that  the  offended  Taipo  might  not  be  there — 
under  the  tree-ferns — under  the  water  of  the  creek 
— waiting,  just  waiting  to  pounce  out  upon  him, 
and  destroy  him,  should  he  come  within  pouncing 
distance. 

And  yet  one  day,  in  spite  of  his  fears — or  perhaps 
because  of  them — for  in  dwelling  so  much  in  his  mind 
upon  that  very  spot  it  had  begun  to  exercise  a  horrible 
attraction  for  him — he  was  drawn  towards  it. 

He  would  just  go  down  and  see  that  all  was  safe. 

And  reaching  the  old  rimu  tree  beside  the  creek,  he 
found  that  the  hiding-places  had  been  opened,  and  the 
treasure  was  gone ! 

Fear  seized  him,  and  his  knees  shook!  He  gazed 
round  with  an  expression  of  horror  towards  the  creek. 
Was  the  Taipo  now  about  to  descend  in  dreadful  wrath 
upon  him? 

But  nothing  happened.  The  sunshine  flickered  down 
through  the  big  tree-fern  leaves,  a  tui  called  somewhere 
overhead  in  the  branches  of  the  towering  rimu,  near 
him  in  the  lower  growing  rangiora  and  wineberry,  two 
fantails  fluttered  and  chirped,  a  locust  was  heard,  the 
flies  buzzed  lazily  by  in  the  open  spaces  beside  the 
murmuring  creek;  nothing  happened.  And  gradually 
his  fear  passed,  and  anger  took  its  place.  Who  had 
done  this?  The  boys  again?  He  couldn't  believe  that 
— couldn't  believe  they  would  dare  risk  bringing  down 
upon  their  heads  the  awful  curses  he  had  laid  upon 
them  should  they  again  disturb  the  Tapu  money. 

Suddenly  the  old  half -glazed  black  eyes  caught  sight 
of  an  object  on  the  ground — a  rusty  knife!  He  took  it 
up  and  looked  at  it.  A  big  white-handled  dinner 
knife.  He  turned  it  over  in  his  hands.  Thoughts 
didn't  come  quickly  to  his  poor  old  muddled  brain,  but 
the  knife  was  white-handled.  Up  at  the  Pah  they  had 
no  knives  like  that.  White  handle — white  man.  Pakeha 
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at  the  little  lake.  Those  big  pipes!  Digging  up  the 
hillside !  Digging  up  the  Tapu  money ! 

He  made  his  way  slowly  down  to  the  kahikatea 
fallen  across  the  rapids  of  the  Tapui.  On  the  great 
trunk  itself  he  found  a  blackened  florin.  Here  Iris 
had  slipped  and  the  kit  had  almost  fallen  from  her 
hands — and  the  old  man,  picking  up  this  further  clue, 
passed  on.  By  the  creek  near  the  hut,  he  found  the 
bottle  and  the  rusty  tin.  He  remembered  that  bottle 
so  well!  It  had  a  flaw  in  the  glass,  and  through  the 
flaw  a  brown  finger  was  magnified.  It  looked  large 
and  wonderful!  The  finger  of  a  giant.  He'd  wanted 
to  keep  the  bottle  for  himself  years  ago,  but  had  given 
it  to  the  Taipo  instead. 

No  one  in  the  hut ! 

At  the  Power  House  they  didn't  understand  him, 
until  a  man  at  the  cook-house — a  man  who  had  re- 
placed Ah  Sen,  gone  some  weeks  ago — came  forward. 
He  could  talk  Maori. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Hewlett  for?  Just 
want  to  see  him — speak  to  him?  Well,  you  can't.  He's 
away  up  at  Moanatapu  for  the  deer-stalking.  Season 
opens  to-morrow.  Shoot  the  deer,  understand?  Be 
back  again  two — three  days'  time.  You  see  him  then." 

Old  Hori  climbed  the  hill  again  from  the  Power  House 
to  the  hut.  He  knew  where  Hewlett's  camp  was  at 
the  Lake.  But  he  hadn't  been  told  that  the  engineer 
meant  to  be  there  only  to  get  his  boat,  before  joining 
the  Colsons  at  the  deer-stalking  camp,  six  miles  away. 
Perhaps  if  that  information  had  been  given  to  him,  he 
wouldn't  have  set  out  upon  that  weary  trail  up  through 
t^e  bush  towards  Moanatapu. 

The  day  was  hot;  he  was  old;  and  even  the  weight 
of  the  axe  which  he  had  taken  from  beside  the  open 
fireplace  near  the  engineer's  hut,  tired  him.  But 
doggedly  he  kept  on.  And  it  so  happened  that  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Hewlett  was  still  at 
his  camp.  Something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  engine 
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of  his  patched-up  boat.  His  horse  was  turned  out  in 
the  little  fenced  enclosure  running  down  to  the  water; 
his  gun  and  his  swag  were  with  his  saddle,  thrown  down 
beside  the  hut. 

There!  It  was  done  at  last.  The  engine  running 
smoothly.  Well,  he'd  got  the  oars  in  the  boat  if  any- 
thing went  wrong  again. 

He  crossed  from  the  beach  up  to  the  slab  hut,  to 
get  his  gun  and  swag,  and  just  as  he  reached  them,  a 
shadow  fell  beside  his  own.  He  half  turned.  Too 
late!  The  lifted  axe  had  fallen,  and  he  fell  like  a  log 
at  Hori's  feet. 

The  old  Tohunga  stood  gazing  at  him — gazing  at 
the  blood  pouring  from  the  open  wound.  The  Taipo 
would  be  satisfied  now !  He  was  avenged. 

With  great  difficulty  he  dragged  the  inert  body  of 
the  engineer  within  the  hut.  Then  closing  the  door, 
he  stood  thinking  for  a  moment.  Better  not  let  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  man  come  out!  The  ghost  might 
follow  him! 

He  piled  against  the  door  a  mighty  pyramid  of 
stones  taken  from  the  Lake  shore,  then  heavy  logs. 
No  spirit,  even  if  he  were  stronger  than  the  man 
himself,  could  open  that  door  now. 

Hori  was  very  weary,  and  still  he  mustn't  rest.  He 
must  travel  on.  Not  back  to  the  Pah.  That  wouldn't 
be  safe.  The  boat!  He'd  take  the  boat  and  cross  the 
Lake,  and  then  through  the  bush  to  Waimea — another 
Pah  there — that's  where  he'd  go. 

He  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  and  took  the  oars. 
The  old  Maori  canoe  was  best — all  old  Maori  things  were 
best. 

Slowly,  slowly,  in  the  golden  afternoon  sunshine  he 
crossed  the  peaceful  Lake.  No  living  soul  to  see  him 
go.  No  living  soul  to  see  him  land  upon  the  other 
shore — to  set  off  through  the  tangle  of  supplejack,  bush 
lawyer,  tree-ferns  and  towering  forest  trees.  No  living 
soul  to  see  him  drop  at  last  upon  the  soft  carpet  of  moss 
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and  ferns,  and  century  old  dead  leaves,  and  rotting 
branches.  No  living  soul  to  see  the  poor  old  Maori  die, 
a  smile  upon  his  lips,  knowing  that  his  work  was  done, 
the  honour  of  his  ancient  Gods  avenged. 


The  service  car  from  Brunton  reached  Opoumata  in 
time  for  luncheon.  Afterwards  Elizabeth  walked  out, 
and  sat  on  the  same  white  painted  seat  on  the  river 
bank. 

Dahlias  and  asters  were  blooming  now  in  the  flower 
beds,  but  still  the  green  spires  of  the  poplars  stood  like 
sentinels  across  the  wide,  smooth,  shining  river;  and 
still  far  in  the  distance  she  could  see  blue,  blue,  the 
peaks  guarding  the  Lake,  just  as  she  had  seen  them  on 
that  dreadful  day  four  months  ago. 

She  thought  then  that  she'd  never  again  see  Moana- 
tapu,  and  here  she  was  once  more  journeying  back  to 
the  beloved  valley. 

In  an  hour  she'd  be  travelling  along  that  winding 
road  once  more,  beside  the  hurrying  Tapui — the  little 
winding  road.  Ah,  that  song  had  no  terrors  for  her 
now.  She'd  see  Peter  again  perhaps  to-night.  Edie 
and  Jessie  were  away  for  a  few  days  in  Wairiri,  and 
Elizabeth  was  going  to  Peggy  Trevelyan.  She'd 
spoken  to  Peggy  from  Brunton  on  the  trunk  telephone 
the  night  before:  spoken  to  kind  Mrs.  Caley  too,  of 
course,  for  she'd  had  to  get  the  store  first  before  being 
connected  with  Omahu.  She'd  longed  to  ask  Mrs. 
Caley  for  news  of  Peter,  but  couldn't  bring  herself  to 
do  it ;  and  as  she  thought  now  of  Mrs.  Caley  and  of 
Peter,  she  remembered  how,  on  that  cruel  grey  day,  up 
on  the  hillside,  the  ghost  of  a  smile  had  passed  between 
them,  when  Peter  said,  "Why,  Mrs.  Caley  knew!" 
They'd  always  see  things  from  the  same  angle,  laugh  at 
the  same  time.  That  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  bonds. 
What  was  it  Stevenson  said?  "You  could  read  Kant 
by  yourself  if  you  wanted;  but  you  must  share  a  joke 
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with  someone  else — to  find  your  wife  laughing  when  you 
had  tears  in  your  eyes,  or  staring  when  you  were  in  a 
fit  of  laughter,  would  go  some  way  towards  a  dissolution 
of  the  marriage."  Yes,  that  was  so  true,  and  she  and 
Peter  were  companions — friends  as  well  as  lovers. 
She'd  said  good-bye  to  the  stage;  her  wnting  would  give 
her  all  the  self-expression  she  required.  In  fancy  she 
saw  herself  with  a  table  and  chair,  pen  and  paper,  under 
the  konini  trees  writing  her  new  book.  Peter  would  be 
down  at  the  Power  House. 

Peggy  was  right.  She  belonged  more  to  this  kind  of 
life  than  to  the  stage.  The  rush,  and  false  excitement; 
the  clash  of  temperament;  men  like  Biltman  with  their 
knavish  grossness;  all  that  was  more  fretting  to  the 
spirit  than  this  quiet  life  amidst  the  beauty  of  the  hills. 
This  was  peace  after  turmoil.  She  loved  very  many  of 
those  she'd  left  behind;  the  stage  friends  in  England; 
and  in  Melbourne,  Coral,  Thelma,  the  dear  girls  in  the 
company,  Holwell,  Jack,  Norman,  brave  old  Vicky, 
but  she'd  see  them  all  again  some  day,  and  in  the  mean- 
time in  her  heart  she  kept  the  memory  of  them  warm 
and  bright. 

But  here  was  her  home!     Here  at  the  Lake  of 
Enchantment !     Ollie  was  taking  her  up  in  a  "special" 
as  far  as  the  store;    and  there  Peggy,  and  the  three 
children  with  the  brand  new  "  Liz,"  would  meet  her. 

Ollie  might  be  waiting  for  her  at  this  very  moment. 
She  made  her  way  back  to  the  garage. 

Now  she  was  in  the  car.  Over  the  bridge,  and  away, 
away,  over  the  flat,  heading  for  the  opening  in  the  hills, 
leading  up  to  the  Lake.  Now  they  were  once  again 
beside  the  rushing  broken  water  of  the  Tapui.  The 
yellow  kowhai  had  long  since  shed  its  blossoms,  but 
the  beautiful  mottled  grey  trunks  and  branches  bore 
now  their  lace-like  fragile,  pale  green  leaves,  almost  as 
beautiful  as  the  first  spring  shower  of  gold. 

Toi-toi  tossed  its  feathery  plumed  head,  tree-ferns 
waved,  the  wind  moved  in  the  tufted  heads  of  the 
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cabbage  trees,  and  gently  swayed  the  weeping  willow 
by  the  river. 

By  creek  and  waterfall,  amongst  the  hills,  the  car 
sped  on.  They  passed  the  turning  for  River  View. 
Yes,  there  was  the  white-painted  house,  standing  high 
on  the  bluff  above  the  river,  as  prim  and  as  self-conscious 
and  as  towny  as  ever. 

Another  mile,  and  another,  and  another,  and  then, 
the  Store ! 

There  they  all  were !  Peggy,  and  Mrs.  Caley,  and  all 
six  children;  the  Ford  car  in  the  background,  Maoris 
and  dogs  in  the  foreground. 

"Suzanne  and  Dick  badly  wanted  to  bring  their 
mouth  organs  to  supply  the  place  of  a  brass  band,"  said 
Peggy  as  the  car  drew  up.  "They've  been  practising 
'See  the  conquering  Hero  comes'  for  your  benefit. 
But  I  thought  you  could  defer  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
it  until  you  reached  home." 

Ollie  had  to  return  at  once  to  Opoumata.  He  was 
due  to  drive  a  passenger  on  to  Wairiri;  but  after  the 
luggage  had  been  transferred  from  the  big  mail-car 
to  the  Ford,  Elizabeth  and  the  Trevelyan  party 
followed  Mrs.  Caley  into  her  little  cottage. 

She  had  the  kettle  boiling — scones  hot  from  the 
oven.  And  of  course  they  mustn't  go  on  to  Omahu 
without  having  tea. 

Elizabeth  felt  as  though  she  had  never  left  the 
valley.  Surely  that  engagement  with  The  Merry- 
maker— Coral,  Biltman,  John  Adrian,  Vicky — it  was 
all  a  dream?  No,  not  a  dream.  It  was  reality.  She 
remembered  a  wretched  room,  and  a  woman's  haggard 
face,  and  haunted  eyes.  The  newspaper  cutting. 
"  Pathetic  Unfinished  Letter." 

Peter !  When  should  she  see  Peter?  She  could  tele- 
phone from  Omahu.  Peggy  would  ask  him  over. 
What  would  he  think  when  he  heard  she  was  back 
again? 

But  while  all  this  was  passing  in  her  mind,  she  was 
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still  talking  to  Mrs.  Caley,  and  Peggy  and  the  children; 
still  drinking  the  tea,  and  eating  the  very  good  scones, 
hot  from  the  oven.  How  kind  they  all  were !  How 
happy  she  was ! 

The  children  had  run  out  to  play  under  the  willows. 
Barty  evidently  was  doing  something  he  shouldn't  be 
doing,  for  one  heard  Suzanne's  voice:  "Barty,  give 
those  scissors  up  at  once.  They  belong  to  Harriet." 

And  Hobby's  chirrup:  "Isn't  he  naughty,  that 
Barty?" 

And  then  Harriet,  a  wise  and  solemn  child:  "God 
always  punishes  you  if  you're  bad." 

Presently  a  howl  from  Barty. 

"Now  what  can  that  be? "  said  kind  Mrs.  Caley. 

"Nothing  much,  I  imagine,"  returned  Peggy  calmly. 
And  she  called  out  through  the  open  doorway:  "What's 
the  matter,  Barty?  " 

"God  stuck  the  scissors  into  me,"  sobbed  Barty, 
exhibiting  a  tiny  speck  of  blood  on  a  small  finger. 
However,  Harriet  now  recovered  her  property,  and 
in  a  moment  Barty's  sobs  had  ceased. 

"Mr.  Trevelyan  didn't  go  with  the  deer-stalking 
party  then?"  said  Mrs.  Caley  to  Peggy. 

"No,  his  hand  isn't  quite  well  yet,  and  he  wants  to 
go  down  to  Opoumata  to-morrow  to  bring  out  some 
sheep  buyers." 

"  Nearly  a  week  they'll  be  at  the  island — the  Colsons. 
But  Mr.  Hewlett's  not  staying  more  than  three  days, 
he  says.  They  started  this  morning." 

Peter  was  away  then!  For  a  moment  Elizabeth's 
happiness  was  dimmed.  Well,  no  matter!  Only  a 
day  or  two  longer  to  wait,  and  then  no  more  partings. 

Passing  up  the  aspen  avenue  at  Omahu,  old  Tom, 
with  Sharp  at  his  heels,  saw  them,  and  came  at  a 
hobbling  run  over  the  paddocks  to  meet  them,  waving 
one  thin  hand  in  greeting,  and  shouting  as  he  came: 
"Glad  to  see  you  back  again!  Glad  to  see  you,  Miss 
Arlen!  I  knew  you  couldn't  stay  away.  I  knew 
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you'd  come  back  to  us.  I  knew  it.  Wait  a  bit! 
Wait  a  bit!  I'll  open  the  gate.  I'll  do  it."  He 
threw  open  the  gate  into  the  garden,  now  one  blaze  of 
late  summer  flowers,  and  the  car  passed  up  the  gravel 
drive  to  the  house. 

Tom  had  hobbled  after  them,  still  shouting:  "Don't 
you  try  to  lift  any  of  them  portmantees.  Leave  'em 
to  me.  I'll  soon  fix  'em.  I'll  settle  'em.  They'll  be 
too  heavy  for  you.  Leave  'em  to  me."  And  as  he 
came  puffing  up  to  where  they  stood  beside  the 
verandah,  he  said:  "We  haven't  made  a  start  with 
the  settlement  scheme  yet,  for  my  widows  and 
orphans." 

"No,"  said  Peggy.  "Mrs.  Grenfield  didn't  come  to 
light,  and  neither  did  Grutmaster,  the  Chicago  Sausage 
King.  We  tried  him  after  Mrs.  Grenfield.  Tom's 
got  another  scheme  now." 

"  Only  to  raise  the  cash  for  my  widows  and  orphans," 
said  Tom.  "I've  applied  to  the  Government  to  give 
me  permission  to  run  an  Art  Union — with  prizes,  of 
course." 

"What  are  the  prizes?  "  asked  Elizabeth. 

"Ah,"  said  Peggy,  "there  you  have  us.  We  don't 
quite  know  yet  what  to  do  about  the  prizes.  Titoki 
hasn't  worked  out  all  the  details  yet,  have  you, 
Tom?" 

"Not  yet,  not  yet,  but  I  got  it  very  near  done.  I 
got  an  answer  to  them  that'll  say  it's  gambling." 

"An  answer  that  in  itself  is  absolutely  unanswerable. 
It'll  really  knock  them  silly,  the  way  Titoki  puts  it, 
won't  it,  Tom?  " 

The  old  man  nodded  his  head,  smiling.  "  That's 
right.  That's  right.  That's  what  it'll  do.  It's  this 
way.  They  condemn  gambling.  Well,  I'll  say  to 
them,  'when  did  gambling  start?' ; 

"Of  course,"  said  Peggy,  "they'll  just  look  foolish. 
They  won't  know  what  to  reply,  and  Titoki  will 
say.  .  .  ." 
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"Look  up  the  igth  chapter  of  St.  John,  24th  verse," 
said  the  old  man  promptly.  "There  it  says  that  they 
cast  lots  for  His  garments!  Well,  gambling  started 
in  the  Bible.  The  Lord  allowed  it  to  fulfil  the  scrip- 
tures. If  He  allowed  it  then,  He  won't  have  nothing 
to  say  against  it  now,  especially  not  when  it's  to  help 
my  widows  and  orphans.  It  don't  matter  being  a 
gambler,  as  long  as  you  play  the  game,  and  don't  rob 
nor  hurt  no  one.  You  put  down  that  case,  Miss 
Alien,  I'll  carry  'em  all  in  for  you." 

"The  Boss  hasn't  got  home  yet,  Titoki?" 

"No,  he's  still  out  after  them  sheep." 

"Come  and  see  our  pink  and  blue  fowls,  Auntie 
Beth,"  said  Barty.  "They're  pretty — oh,  so  pretty, 
re-ally  they  are." 

"Pink  and  blue  fowls? "   Elizabeth  looked  bewildered. 

"Yes,  Auntie  Beth,  come  on.  Just  down  to  the 
orchard."  Both  Suzanne  and  Dick  were  clinging  to 
her  hands. 

"They're  never  happy  until  the  exhibits  have  been 
viewed,"  said  Peggy. 

"But  what  are  they?" 

"Well,  they  once  were  white  leghorns." 

"And  I  put  one  in  the  blue  tub.  I  found  out  how 
to  make  her  pretty — absolutely  lowerly — re-ally  I 
did,"  said  Barty. 

"And  mum  and  dad  did  the  other  with  red  ink," 
shouted  Suzanne  and  Dick,  delighted. 

Peggy  laughed.  "Barty's  blue  one  looked  so  deco- 
rative that  we  did  a  pink  one  to  match;  and  the  funny 
thing  was  that  the  rooster  was  delighted  with  his  pink 
lady.  He  wouldn't  take  the  least  notice  of  the  blue 
one.  But  he  never  left  the  pink  one's  side  the  whole 
of  the  first  day." 

Having  duly  admired  the  fowls — which  certainly 
did  look  distinctly  charming,  pale  pink,  pale  blue,  and 
white,  moving  about  on  the  green  grass  beneath  the 
fruit  trees — they  turned  back  to  the  house. 
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"  Can  you  manage  to  put  in  the  day  by  yourself  to- 
morrow?"  asked  Peggy.  "Bob's  hand  isn't  well 
enough  for  him  to  drive  the  car  so  I  have  to  act  as 
chauffeur,  to  bring  out  the  sheep  buyers  from  Opou- 
mata.  We've  got  a  horse  for  you,  and  I  know  you  like 
prowling  about  by  yourself." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  all  right,"  said  Elizabeth.  And 
immediately  she  knew  what  she  should  do.  She'd  ride 
up  to  Moanatapu,  past  the  hut  under  the  fuchsia  trees, 
and  through  the  bush — the  way  that  Peter  had  shown 
her  the  first  day  they  rode  together. 

As  though  divining  her  thought,  Peggy  said:  "Well, 
don't  tumble  over  the  Spiral  again." 

"I  won't  try  any  dangerous  short  cuts,"  answered 
Elizabeth,  laughing. 

And  next  morning  after  Bob  had  seen  her  mounted, 
and  Peggy  had  tied  a  packet  of  sandwiches  on  to  her 
saddle,  in  case  she  should  be  hungry  by  the  way,  she 
started  off. 

"We  shan't  get  back  till  after  three,"  said  Peggy, 
"so  come  home  when  you  like.  Mrs.  Frost  will  have 
lunch  ready  for  you  at  any  old  time.  It's  still  cold 
mutton  and  salad." 

There  was  no  wind,  only  clear,  bright  sunshine. 
Under  the  Power  House  Bridge,  the  water  still  came 
down  like  a  great  white  glacier;  the  tuis  called  in  the 
tall  kahikatea;  the  tree-ferns  spread  their  lace-like 
umbrella  crowns,  set  on  tall  black  woolly  trunks,  high 
up  on  the  bluff;  and  the  blue  sky  was  over  all. 

Up  the  pipe-line.  There  was  the  hut,  and  everything 
unchanged.  Only  there  were  berries  on  the  fuchsia 
trees  in  place  of  flowers. 

She  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  hut,  but  Peter  was 
not  there.  Had  she  hoped  that  by  some  unlooked-for 
happening  he  had  been  called  back  from  the  deer- 
stalking? She  smiled  at  herself,  and  rode  on.  The 
little  lakelet  sparkled  silver  and  blue  in  the  sunshine, 
as  she  passed  round  the  raupo  and  rushes  of  the  nearer 
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margin  and  gained  the  bush  of  the  opposite  shore.  Now 
up  the  hill  along  the  track  cut  through  the  dense  under- 
growth: on  past  that  gigantic  slab  of  rock,  to  come 
suddenly  once  more  upon  that  wonder — Moanatapu! 

Yes,  there  it  was  serene  and  blue,  still  dreaming, 
lonely  and  aloof.  Strain  her  eyes  as  she  might,  she 
could  not  see  the  island  where  the  deer-stalkers  now 
would  be — the  island  where  Peter  and  she  had  con- 
fessed their  love.  Why  couldn't  she  swim  to  her  lover, 
as  Hinemoa,  the  Maori  maid  of  legendary  fame,  had 
swum  to  hers?  A  somewhat  long  swim:  over  four 
miles  round  the  headlands.  No,  she  didn't  think  she'd 
attempt  that  to-day;  and  the  Colsons  might  be  a  little 
surprised  at  her  strange  method  of  arrival. 

She  must  wait.  Two  days  more,  that  was  all.  Peter 
would  be  back  then.  She  thought  of  Browning's  "In 
Three  Days." 

"  See  how  I  come,  unchanged,  unworn — 
Feel,  where  my  life  broke  off  from  thine, 
How  fresh  the  splinters  keep  and  fine, 
Only  a  touch  and  we  combine  1 " 

Then  suddenly,  as  though  a  cold  hand  were  laid  on  her 
heart,  she  thought  of  those  further  lines: 

"  What  great  fear  should  one  say,  '  Three  days 
That  change  the  world,  might  change  as  well 
Your  fortune;    and  if  joy  delays, 
Be  happy  that  no  worse  befell ! '" 

Two  days!  Two  days!  Anything  might  happen  in 
two  days.  Oh,  Peter!  Why  hadn't  she  cabled  to  him 
— told  him  she  was  coming? 

She  struggled  to  dismiss  this  queer  feeling— this 
premonition  of  coming  trouble;  and  she  turned  her 
horse,  and  rode  on  along  the  track  to  Peter's  camp. 

There  was  the  clearing,  and  the  slab  hut — the  boat 
was  gone.  Again  her  heart  sank.  Fool!  She'd  known 
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she  shouldn't  find  him  here.  There  was  his  saddle — but 
his  gun  was  there  too!  His  rolled  up  swag!  And  on 
the  ground  an  axe — bloody — and  blood  upon  the  swag. 

A  cold,  prickly-cold  chill,  ran  along  her  spine.  She 
was  off  her  horse  in  a  second.  Why  were  those  stones 
piled  up  against  the  door  of  the  hut?  She  ran  to  the 
window — a  little  canvas  covered  opening  in  the  slabs. 
She  wrenched  the  canvas  down.  On  a  bunk  within,  she 
saw  a  still,  quiet  figure.  She  could  not  see  his  face,  but 
it  was  Peter,  and  he  was —  No,  no!  Oh,  God!  Not 
that.  She  tore  at  the  stones  and  logs.  Her  nails  were 
broken,  and  her  fingers  bleeding. 

At  last  the  door  was  open,  and  she  was  inside  the  hut 
and  on  her  knees  beside  the  bunk. 

"Peter!  Peter!"  Thank  God!  He  moved.  He 
was  alive.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  a  dazed  look  was  in 
them.  His  face  and  shoulder  were  caked  with  blood. 

"Beth!"  he  whispered. 

Oh,  thank  God!  Thank  God!  He  was  alive — he 
knew  her.  His  lips  were  dry — caked  with  the  blood. 
But  they  moved  again,  and  he  whispered,  "Water! " 

Down  to  the  Lake  she  flew,  and  carrying  a  billy 
filled  with  water,  came  swiftly  back.  "Why  did  you 
come?  I  was  going  to  bring  the  water  for  you."  That 
was  in  the  Maori  legend  he'd  told  her.  And  then  he'd 
said:  "You  .  .  .  you  are  the  water  I  am  thirsting  for ! " 
He  mustn't  die,  he  mustn't.  And  again  she  was 
saying:  "God  help  me!  God  help  me!" 

Steadying  his  head  against  her  arm,  gently,  oh  so 
gently,  for  fear  of  starting  the  bleeding  again,  she  held  a 
filled  pannikin  to  his  lips.  He  drank  thirstily.  And 
then  very  quietly,  he  lay  back  again,  his  head  still  on 
her  arm  as  she  knelt  beside  him. 
,  "Beth,  are  you  real,  or  just  a  dream?  " 

"I'm  real,  dear,"  She  stooped  and  kissed  his  eyes. 
"I've  come  back  to  you." 

"Someone  crept  up  behind  me — a  Maori,  I  think. 
Then  I  found  myself  lying  here — on  the  floor.  I 
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crawled  to  the  bunk.  I  don't  think  the  actual  damage 
amounts  to  much.  My  head  got  half  the  crack.  That's 
what  knocked  me  out."  In  his  face  was  shown  his 
struggle  to  remember — to  force  from  his  brain  some 
explanation  of  the  present  situation. 

"Hush,  dear,  lie  still.  I'm  going  to  try  and  find  the 
wound."  Had  she  forgotten  all  she'd  learnt  when 
training  at  the  beginning  of  the  war?  No,  as  Edie  had 
remarked,  her  memory  was  good. 

He  told  her  where  to  find  a  sharp  knife  in  his  swag, 
and  she  cut  away  the  coat,  and  laid  bare  the  shirt,  but 
this  was  caked  with  blood,  and  stuck  to  the  wound. 
Only  a  flesh  wound  in  the  shoulder,  and  not  very  deep, 
as  far  as  she  could  judge.  Most  of  the  bleeding  had 
been  from  the  neck  which  the  axe  had  grazed.  She 
passed  outside,  and  lighting  a  fire  put  on  some  water  to 
heat.  Then  coming  back  she  knelt  again  beside  the 
bunk. 

"Are  you  in  any  pain?" 

"The  shoulder's  stiff  and  sore,  that's  all.  It  was  my 
head.  A  touch  of  concussion,  I  think — but  it's  clear 
now.  Tell  me  why  you're  here.  I  thought  you  were 
in  Melbourne." 

"I  left  Melbourne  nine  days  ago.  Our  show  had 
finished.  We  were  beginning  rehearsals  for  another; 
and  then  I  heard  that  your  wife  was  dead." 

"Iris  dead?" 

"Lie  still,  dear.  I'll  tell  you  everything  later. 
Not  now."  She  rose  and  went  out  to  fetch  the  warm 
water.  In  the  swag  she  found  a  clean  soft  shirt  and 
tore  it  into  strips  for  bandages. 

When  she  came  back  he  was  lying  quite  still,  just  as 
she  had  left  him. 

"Can  you  turn  very  slowly  and  quietly  on  your 
side?" 

He  turned  obediently,  and  she  gently  swabbed  the 
stiffened  discoloured  shirt  away  from  the  flesh.  He 
was  right.  The  wound  was  not  serious,  but  she 
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bandaged  it  as  well  as  she  knew  how,  and  then  he 
moved  back  to  his  former  position. 

"I've  got  clean  water  here  for  your  face." 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  very  tender  smile  in 
his  dark  eyes.  "  My  head  is  bloody,  but  it  wasn't 
altogether  unbowed.  You'd  even  do  that  for  me, 
Beth?  Wash  my  poor  face?" 

"Much  more  than  that,"  she  answered  quietly. 
She  sponged  his  face  clean,  and  wiped  it  dry. 

"And  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  of  me  to  ask 
you  to  do  much  more  than  that?"  he  asked  her. 
"To  sacrifice  your  own  life  and  come  and  live  in  a 
camp  with  me? " 

"I  shan't  be  sacrificing  anything." 

"The  stage " 

"I've  finished  with  it.  I  don't  regret  it.  I'll  try 
and  write  books  instead.  And  I  don't  suppose  we'll 
always  live  in  a  camp,  dear,  nor  always  here.  We're 
both  wanderers.  But  can't  we  wander  together?" 

He  put  up  his  uninjured  arm  and  drew  her  face  down 
to  his.  "  Kiss  me." 

Then  after  a  long  moment,  when  she  drew  away 
from  him,  she  said:  "  You  see  it  must  have  been 
really  the  hair  of  the  great  god  Maahu  I  touched  out- 
side there  on  the  first  day  we  spent  together,  for  ... 
I  had  to  come  back  " 


THE   END 
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